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“ AN I come in?” 

Madames Iredale lifted her eyes from 
the glowing wood embers, on the hearth at 
her feet, and glanced at the slender figure 
standing in the door-way. 

‘* Why not?” she said, in her gracious 
old-lady voice. ‘‘I have been waiting for 
you.” 

The girl who had asked the question came 
slowly across the room over which the gray 
twilight shadows were fast settling, and 
sank down upon ihe softness of the great 
hearth-rug, her straight, flowing draperies 
falling about her in little billows of creamy 
white, while the firelight lit up the gold of 
her hair and blue of her eyes, and brought 
out the rare beauty of the flower-like face 
as she leaned against her grandmother’s 
knee. 

Madame Iredale had been reading, ‘but 
the book had slipped into her lap, and she 
was resting her head, with its crown of sil- 
very white puffs, against the high-backed 
chair that had sheltered many an Iredale for 
generations. After a moment’s silence, in 
which young eyes and old together watched 
the narrow, vivid lines of flame creeping 
towards the great back-log, that was already 
beginning to hum and sing above the crack- 
ling of the smaller pieces, while the sweet, 
spicy odors of its old forest home floated out 
into the room, the girl looked up to the fair, 
-old face above her and said:— 

**' You seemed so happy and peaceful, 
here in the firelight, quite by yourself, that 
I was afraid I should break the spell if.I 
came in.” 


‘* You are not apt to make a discord, Clare. 
Is anything the matter? ” 

‘Oh, nothing of any consequence,” an- 
swered the young girl, with an assumption 
of carelessness; but a certain pathetic quaver 
in her voice and a suspicious pink tihge 
about the eyelids gave a suggestion Of tears 
not very far off. 

Madame Iredale shot one glance from he 
bright grey eyes at the face of the young 
girl at her feet. Evidently she did not like 
what she found there, for a sad look settled 
over her own at the sight; only for a mo- 
ment though, then the pleasant, peaceful 
smile came back to it, together with a cer- 
tain air of decision. When one is standing 
on the border lands between happy old age 
and the peace of the world to come, troubles, 
that seem insurmountable to younger eyes, 
quickly fade to trifles light as air; perchance 
because the light from the golden gates, not 
far ahead, gleams so brightly across the nar- 
row space between, that shadows past or 
present cannot lurk where its radiant glory 
shines. So Madame Iredale smiled as she 
looked past the golden head at her feet into 
the heart of her wood fire, and held up one 
slender aristocratic hand, about which fell 
soft folds of filmy lace, to catch, from the 
firelight, the gleam of a ring she always 
wore; a quaint and simple thing, only two 
slender threads of gold twined together and 
tied in a tiny true-love knot. 

‘*T am thinking,” she said presently, lay- 
ing her other hand on the young girl’s head, 
** that I will tell you a story to-night.” 

‘* And let it be of the old times,’ said 
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Clare wistfully, ‘‘ when you were young like 
us. I always think it must be delightful to 
be old and happy like you, and look back 
upon a past all smoothed out and comforta- 
ble. Everything does settle itself in time, I 
suppose ? ”? and she ended the sentence with 
a rising inflection, as if she waited for an 
assent to some sentiment with which she 
was striving to comfort herself. 

**T have always found the clear shining 
after rain, Clare,” answered Madame Ire- 
dale, ‘‘and so will you, I have no doubt. 
But for our story ,—suppose I tell you about 
my ring?” 

**Do you really mean it? That is too 
good to be true.” 

‘*¢ Yes,” said the old lady, laughing softly, 
* your girlish curiosity is about to be satis- 
fied. All things come round, you see, and 
to-night seems really the best time.”’ 

Why to-night, particularly ? 

‘* For several reasons. Have you forgot- 
ten what night it is? I thought you were 
to carry out the old Scotch fashion and there 
was to a Halloween frolic this evening. Is 
it htre or at the Van Tassell’s?”’ 

** Here, I believe, but I have no heart for 


-it. Clotho spins no golden threads for me’ 


this year.” 

‘« Then things are not as they should be,” 
said Madame Iredale decidedly. ‘* Whoever 
heard of a girl not interested in the mys- 
teriesof Halloween! How many are coming, 
the usual set ?”’ 

** All the Van Tassells and their cousin, 
Miss Haversham, and ’’—— 

‘**Then you will allow the gentlemen to 
share the mysteries. Sometimes such affairs 
are only for girls.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are coming. Why 
do you ask?” 

‘“*] only inferred that Miss Haversham 
would not be here, unless some such arrange- 
ment had been made,” said Madame Ire- 
dale slowly. Then she added, without look- 
ing at Clare, ‘‘Do you like this young 
stranger, my dear?” 

“*T thought you were to tell me about your 
ring, grandmother,” said Clare, quietly, 
casting down her eyes, though a hot tide of 
color swept over her cheeks and set the 
veins throbbing in her temples. It was one 
of her tenets of faith never to decry one of 
her own sex to man or woman, and at no 
other time would Madame Iredale have 
failed to respect such a sentiment. But 
skillful fingers sometimes wound only tocure. 


‘*So you do not care to speak of Miss 
Haversham, Clare? Ah, well, I have known 
pleasanter topics of conversation myself, 
but I cannot very well tell you about my 
ring, unless I tell you also about Lou Haver- 
sham, or her grandmother, which amounts 
to much the same thing since they are as 
alike as two roses from one stem. When 1 


‘first'saw her this summer at the Van Tas- 


sells,—by the way, Clare, I do not think 
Roy seems to like his new cousin very well, 
do you?” 

Yes,”’ said Clare softly, 1am sure he 
does.” 


** Now I would net be so confident of 


that, if I were you,’’ went on Madame Ire- 
dale, with a reassuring little nod of her soft, 
white curls. ‘* Wait until you hear my 
story. What was I saying? Oh, yes! 
ever since I saw Lou Haversham last June, 
I have been wondering why the good Lord,. 
in his wisdom, should deem it needful to 
have such another woman as Lou Van Tas- 
sell come into this peaceful world. She was 
Lou Haversham’s grandmother, and down-. 
stairs in the study there hangs a portrait— 
behind the door I am glad to say—that will 
show you the same fascinating face that has 
condescended to grace our little circle this 
summer. She quite equals her ancestress, I 
hear, in wiles and tricks that are danger- 
ous.”’ 

‘“‘Why should Grandfather Iredale have 
cared to have Mrs. Haversham’s portrait ? ”’ 
asked Clare. 

‘* Oh, my dear, why he should have cared 


is quite past my understanding; the best 


people in the world sometimes have queer 
taste; but she was his cousin you know, a 
Van Tassell, before she married Colonel 
Haversham of Virginia. We Iredales and 
Van Tassells have always been marrying in 
and out and about, among ourselves, until it 
is difficult to trace the relationship, but Lou 
Van Tassell was the only one that went out 
of New York to satisfy her ambition. Not 
but what I have always felt quite grateful to 
Colonel Haversham for taking her to Vir- 
ginia, and I trust her granddaughter feels 
the same drawing towards her native state. 
The Van Tassells and the Iredales are quite 
enough for themselves in these days, and I 
hope will always be united in the future as 
happily as in the past,’’ and the little old 
lady drew herself up to her full height, look- 
ing quite stately where she sat, though the 
great chair still towered far above her head. 
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‘* Tf you are thinking about Roy and my- 
self,’ said Clare, in a tone that gave Mad- 
ame Iredale quite a start, it was so clear and 
cold, *‘ the sooner that idea is given up the 
happier we shall all be. There is nothing of 
the kind possible now.” 

‘*Dear me!” thought Madame Iredale, 
“*are things so bad as that? It is indeed 
time I buised myself about setting affairs 
right.”” Aloud, she said, ‘*‘ Hush, hush, 
‘Clare! You must not say such things at this 
witching time; but if you care to hear a silly 
‘little oid lady chatter about a love story that 
‘is fifty years old this very night, I will tell 
you what happened to me on a Halloween 
just that many years ago.” 

** You are not going to tell a story with a 
moral to it?’ said Clare, turning her face 
towards the old lady, with a swift glance of 
suspicious inquiry in her eyes. 

‘* The moral of a story lies in its applica- 
tiop, my dear,”” answered Madame Iredale; 
“*but you need not look at me so fiercely, 
for it is only a simple tale I have to tell,— 
about a girl who was loving and proud, and 
a man—well, your Grandfather Iredale, 
‘Clare, was the very best and noblest man 
that ever lived; but he always did like to 
play with edged tools, and I must admit that 
he kept his own pretty welljsharpened up by 
constant practice, through a good long life- 
time. It took plenty of love, faith and un- 
dying patience on my part to carry us 
through our life journey, but my weapons 
always won the day. Now do not interrupt 
me again, or I shall never get to my story, 
and I did not start to preach a sermon.”’ 

Madame Iredale drew a soft crimson and 
gold shawl, a rich bit of color from an East- 
ern loom, about her shoulders, and _ still 
twisting her ring back and forth in the fire- 
light, went on in her musical voice. 

“*T shall have to go back again to Lou 
Haversham’s grandmother, even if you do 
not like the name. It was early in October, 
I remember, that she came to make a visit of 
a month at this old Iredale mansion, old 
even in those days, and it is doubtful if any- 
one, except the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, ever was known to do more mischief 
in a short space of time than she did. We 
were a very gay set of young people in Irv- 
ington that season, far gayer than anythiag 
you have now, my dear. The girls were all 
beautiful and happy; the men all handsome 
and devoted. Your grandfather and I had 
been engaged in the spring; our happiness 
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-came in with the apple-blossoms, and it was 


very near being withered and blackened by . 
the first frost. We had been in love with 
each other ever since we stepped out of our 
peaceful cradles, so I never thought of being 
afraid when this wondrously beautiful queen 
of hearts, his cousin Lou, came to stay in the 
same house with him. I admired her as did 
the rest of the girls; she was lovely, her 
dresses were lovely—as well they might be 
coming from over the seas in her father’s 
great ships,—and her manners were lovely. 
Yes, the girls fell in love with her at first, 
and then fell out again very quickly.” 

well,” said Clare, ‘“‘with some, 
afiection from other girls never counts.” 

‘Yes, and of such is the tribe of Van 
Tassell,’? went on Madame Iredale. ‘* But 
no matter what the girls did, the men sur- 
rendered at discretion; one after another 
knelt at her feet, but none of the telling 
arrows which Cupid was shooting about 
under her direction, struck against the heart 
of my Paul, and I, after foolish girl fashion, 
boasted of my sure possession of the heart of 
Lou Van Tassell’s handsome cousin. That 
was my first mistake.” 

Clare rose from her low seat and walked’ 
away to a window overlooking the old-fash- 
ioned garden. The long rows of crysanthe- 
mums, standing in stiff files down the walks, 
nodded to her in a friendly way and sent up 
breaths of sweet, wholesome fragrance. Far 
off in a remote corner, the gardener was 
clearing a space towards a spot of ground, 
where stood tall, yellow stalks of corn in 
clumps of three or four, waving and rustling 
their long leaves in the breeze, wholly 
unmindful that they were to play an impor- 
tant part in the mysterious rites of Hallow- 
een. Clare gave a superstitious little shiver 
and mentally vowed not to tempt her fate in 
any way this night. 

** So you think it a mistake, grandmother,” 
she said softly, ‘* to boast of your surety in 
the strength of anyone’s affection ? ” 

‘* What ?” said Madame Iredale, ‘‘ so you 
‘ave gone back to that?’’ The old lady ~ 


-had really wandered on quite a way in her 


story. ‘‘ Yes, I do to another woman, if 
there is a man in the case, and the woman 
happens to be a Van Tassell.”’ 

‘* Then I have made a mistake, too,”’ said 
Clare half to herself; but Madame™ Tredale 
caugbt the low words. 

*So 1 supposed, ” she said shortly; “a . 
bit of foolishness is apt to run through sey-. 
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eral generations; but if you will stop think- 


ing and listen a little while, I will tell you 


what Halloween did to help me out of my 
troubles. All that golden-hearted October, 
things went on from bad to worse. I was 
something of a belle myself, and I never 
fluted so many ruffles, nor wrought so many 
kerchiefs, nor spent so much time on twists 


‘and braids in all my life, as I did that fall, 


and I will confess I quite kept pace with Lou 
Van Tassell, though my heart was growing 
colder and colder when, after a time, there 
came a change, and day after day saw Paul’s 
devotion to his new cousin becoming more 
marked. I began to plan all kinds of re- 
venge, not even failing to try that woman’s 
weapon, jealousy, although I still clung to 
the golden circlet of bondage he had given 
me, and many atime I kissed it and cried 
over it, when the darkness hid me.”’ 

it this ring, grandmother?’ and 
Ciare stood beside her, and looked down 
upon the pretty old hands, fair and soft as a 
girl’s lying crossed in her lap. 

“Yes and no; I am coming to the ring. 
One day some one said we must have a 
Halloween frolic, just as someone has 
said it here, no doubt.”’ 

‘* Miss Haversham suggested it to us,’’ 
said Clare. 

Miss Haversham’s grandmother 
suggested it to us,” said the old lady, quite 
a vindictive little sparkle coming into her 
eyes, while bright pink flushes played over 
her soft cheeks. ‘She knew all about the 
mysteries and ceremonies, and a merry 
enough looking party it was, though there 
were too many heart-aches among the girls 
to suit my taste.”’ 

** Where was the frolic, did you say, 
grandmother? Not in this house?” 

“To be sure, in the great west drawing- 
room. She was visiting here, you remem- 
ber. I must say I am glad the relationship 
has changed a little, and her granddaughter 
has to stay with the Van Tassells. Yes, we 
came from miles about to the party. I had 
the great family coach of the Iredale’s se © 
for me; because I was engaged to the elde 
son, the family always strove to do m 
honor,—but never mind about that. Where 
was 1? Yes, about the girls; well—the 
girls were all there, lovely as ever, and no 
more fond of Lou Van Tassell, while I was 


rather a favorite with them, I am thankful to_ 
say.” f. 


** And always will be,’ said Clare. 
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Madame Iredale smiled contentedly. ‘‘No 
one could be jealous of me to-day,” she said, 
** but then—ah well, it was a little hard to 
yield the palm to this newcomer, and give 
up Paul too.” 

‘““It was a burning shame,” said Clare 
hotly, ‘“‘and I think grandfather Ire- 
dale? —— 

“Hush, my dear; you must not criticize 
your grandfather. Let me goon: when we 
had exhausted all the ceremonies you know 
of, and some you do not, had eaten the 
small oat-cakes, tried our fates by fire and 
water, floated needles, burned nuts and 
scorched our hands in the flames of snap- 
dragon, Miss Van Tassell proposed one 
more final ceremony. There are always evil 
as well as good spirits presiding at Hallow- 
een, and she told us the only way to appease 
the wrath of the former, and keep the good- 
will of the latter, was for someone to cast 
upon the flames, for the good of all, a bit of 
pure gold. A ring was best, she said, and 
there, before them all, she unfastened from 
Paul’s fob the small plain ring I had given 
him. I have never forgotten the hard, cold 
laugh she gave and the look she cast over 
her shoulder at me, as she threw the ring on 
the fire. She was too quick for him, who 
only just realized what she had done, when 
I snatched my own ring from my finger, and 
with a contemptuous fling dropped it beside 
the other on the burning wood coals, ‘It is 
a pity there should not be two,’ said I, and 
then laughed as coldly as Miss Van Tassell 
herself, though I thought my heart was 
breaking.”’ 

“And you lost your ring?” and Clare, 
with tears in her eyes, looked down to find 
great drops glistening on Madame Iredale’s- 
cheeks. 

‘* Silly old lady that I am!” laughed she. 
“No, for your grandfather put his hand 
right down in the flames and snatched both. 
rings out from the scorching coals. These 
are the two, Clare, twisted together like 
this; his hand was always a little scarred, 
and I thought it the very bravest thing a 
“man ever did. It was not so much after 
all,’ and she laughed merrily, ‘for he 
hought first to dip his hand in a bowl of 
old water that stood near, but I did not 
ow that until I had kissed his hand and 

over it for many and manyayear. He 

3 always a hero to me.”’ 

nd, Miss Van Tassell, grandmother? ”’ 
6 api knew what no one else did, 
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that she was going home the next day to 
marry the gallant Colonel Haversham of 
Virginia, and had been amusing herself in 
Irvington, breaking hearts for pastime. He 
was only playing at the same game, and 
making a trial of my faith and trust in 
him.” 

“Of all dishonorable things in a man,” 
began Clare, with flashing eyes. 

‘* Now, my dear,’? and Madame Iredale 
looked very coniplacent and decided, ‘I 
cannot allow you to criticize your grand- 
father. Men are strange beings whom 
women scarce ever understand, but I found 
him one of the best, and fifty years of faith- 
ful love area very good antidote for any 
youthful faults, as I hope you will find out 
for yourself some day. Experience teaches 
such a lot of wisdom, dear child, and it is 
not a bad thing to find out, as I have often 
and again, that it always takes two halves to 
make a whole fault. I do not know that you 
ever heard of such a case, Clare,’”’ and a 
mischievous look came into the bright eyes, 
shining in the firelight, ‘‘ but sometimes 
girls are so afraid to show their love, and so 
sure of their power that, in their pride, they 
will lead a man close up toa spider’s web, 
and then wonder that he is caught by its 
toils.” 

‘* Do you mean me?” said Clare, a change 
that was partly wonder, and partly- the light 
of a new thought, coming over her face. 
‘* What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘* About foolish girls and spiders’ webs,— 
and now I should like to ask whether I am 
invited to the Halloween party to-night or 
not?’ and the old lady sprang from her 
chair as gayly as if the old-time story had 
brought with it all the freshness of girlhood 
days. 


The grand old Iredale drawing-room, with 
all its memories of by-gone glories and by- 
gone beauties, of stately dames and noble 
squires, of stiff brocades and gleaming 
jewels, of glittering lace and powdered 
perukes, had never seen a fairer sight than 
on this Halloween in the good year 188-. 
Lovely girls were there from cities which are 
noted as cradles of beautiful women; dusky- 
haired belles from the South, large and 
languid; fair Northern lilies, stately and 
tall; and the dainty little sprites who come 
from between, or no one can tell where, but 
who gather the sweetness from all into their 
sunny hearts and faces. Anedale, 


in her very bravest attire, stood in the high- 
arched entrance, proffering each guest, be- 
fore he crossed the threshold, small oaten 
cakes, emblems of content, whose hidden 
treasures, if not more significant than the 
bride’s-cake ring, were certainly more varied. 

‘* No, no, my dear,”’ she said, as the beau- 
tiful Miss Haversham, who, with her cousin, 
Roy Van Tassell, had been the last to arrive, 
stood smiling before her, so like the girl of 
fifty years ago that Madame Iredale gave a 
little shudder,—‘‘ not from that basket, 
please; those are for the gentlemen. Fates 
and fortunes would be sadly mixed if you 
chanced to eat a cake from the wrong basket; 
perbaps you may find a message in yours 
from some faithful heart you have left in 
your own warm land, or it may be a bit of 
advice. These are witching times, you know, 
as perhaps you have heard your Grandmother 
Van Tassell tell.” 

‘* Tf you happen to find anything in yours, 
Roy,” she whispered, to the tall young man 
who followed his cousin, ‘‘ be sure you be- 
stow it aright.” 

With his heart in his eyes, and his eyes 
fixed full upon Clare Iredale, who stood in 
the centre of a group of fair young girls, 
herself the fairest of them all, Roy Van 
Tassell waited by Madame Iredale, while she 
offered him the tiny oat-cake. 

‘Is all as it should be, Roy?” she said 
softly, when she saw him clasp a small 
gleaming bit of gold closely in his fingers. 

The knightly blood of many a brave an- 
cestor was flowing in this young man’s veins, 
and a hot flush dyed his cheek for a moment. 

‘*T understand my Halloween message, 
Madame Iredale,’”’ he said, and she nodded 
brightly back at him. 

Never were the Fates more propitious 
than the night this silver-haired priestess 
presided over the oracle. Tides of love that 
had been flowing side by side had been 
caught in the mazes and turned into one 
channel; mists of doubt or pride were rolled 
away from eyes that needed only the guiding - 
touch of a skillful hand to look up towards 
the light of love; and hearts were made to 
beat in happy accord, that would have gone 
jangling on out of tune, but for the Iredale 
Halloween frolic. 

Standing once again by her fire, for a few 
minutes, after the great house is still, Mad- 
ame Iredale laughs softly by herself and 
waits for someone. Clare steals in beside 
her and holds up a hand, on which is the 
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little twisted ring, with its quaint true-love 
knot. 

** Roy gave me this, grandmother. What 
does it mean?” 

**T hope, my dear,” and Madame Iredale’s 
ringless hand fell softly on the golden head 
beside her, ‘that it means long years of 
faith and happiness for you both. It is the 
dower that goes with the ring.” 
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And you?” 


‘*¢ Ah, Clare, you see I have had my share,” 


and, as the great log breaks apart and falls 
upon the hearth, one glowing mass of fiery- 
hearted ashe: , the flickering lights play over 
so happy and peaceful a face, that no one 
could doubt the kindly Fates had given to 
her measures full and overflowing with love’s 
purest gifts and joys. 


HANK heaven, it is over at last, and all 
that I have to be thankful for is that 
the worst has not happened. Hew it has all 
come about is still but a confused tangle in 
my own mind. Only one thing stands out 
clearly before me, and that is the wretched 
dream which has been in some mysterious 
way the cause of all that has followed. Yes, 
it is as clear to my mind to-day as it was a 
year ago, when I dreamed it. 

I can see the bedroom, furnished with 
every comfort and luxury. The fire burns 
brightly in the fireplace, and two figures—a 
man and a woman—move about the room. 
They seem by their gestures to be holding 
an animated discussion. Yet I hear no 
voice, no spoken word. They are evidently 
unconscious of my presence, and I feel an 


intense longing to let them know Iam there, 


and to mediate between them, for I can see 
clearly that they are engaged in a quarrel. 
The man stands gazing into the fire, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and a horrible 
nervous twitching about his mouth and 
brow, which is rendered more disagreeable 
by the flicker of the firelight. 

The woman stands at her pier glass, and I 
see the reflection of her face therein, lit up 
‘by the wax toilet candles. 

It is a beautiful face, and is rendered 
‘more beautiful by the emotion which heaves 
the bosom of its owner and suffuses her 
cheeks with the life blood coursing through 
her veins. Rich masses of raven black hair 
fall around her shoulders, and form a strik- 
ing contrast with their alabaster whiteness. 

The man is tall and rather fair. His fore- 
head is high and broad, and his whole face 
of an intellectual and refined cast. His hair 
and beard are curly and of an auburn tint, 
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Both man and woman are in evening 
dress. 

As I stand gazing first at one and then at 
the other, the two faces seem to burn their 
images into my soul. 

Presently the man turns toward the wom- 
an, with a look of fierce anger on his face, 
and with outstretched hands evidently ad- 
dresses some words to her. A look of unut- 
terable scorn comes over her face as she re- 
plies, and the next moment, to my unspeak- 
able horror, he grasps her lovely throat in 
his powerful hand, and I can see that he is 
choking her! I strive with all my strength 
to speak or move to her assistance, but am 
paralyzed. At last, with a fearful effort, I 
utter a piercing scream, and wake—oh, with 
what thankfulness!—to find it is but a dream. 

Yes, only a dream, but differing from all 
dreams I ever dreamed before in this one 
respect, that every detail of it—the bed- 
room, the furniture, the faces of the actors 
—are as clear as if I had seen them with my 
bodily eyes but yesternight. 

Long did that dream haunt me, and I had 
to summon all my philosophy in order to 
shake myself free from its morbid influence 
sufficiently to devote my whole mind to my 
patients. 

But the two faces remained clear to my 
mental vision, and I often speculated upon 
the chance of my ever seeing their proto- 
types in the flesh. 

What I am going to write is a simple re- 
eord of facts. I bave no intention of pre- 
tending to explain them. TI can see plainly 
how certain links of the chain are connccted, 
but there is one wide gap that baffles ex- 
planation. 

A year had gone by since my dream, and 
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I was attending a conversazione at Guy’s 
Hospital, given to commemorate the open- 
ing of the new wing. 

There was a good display of interesting 
objects, and especially of microscopes, ex- 
hibited by one of the principal makers. I 
had been for some moments peering into 
one of these, when a gentleman standing at 
the next instrument said, evidently address- 
ing myself :— 

‘* Here is a remarkably good specimen of 
the ameeba, if you are interested in these 
examples of primitive life.” 

I raised my head from the microscope I 
was examining and turned toward the 
speaker. No sooner had my eyes rested up- 
on his face than I became aware that it was 
the face of the man in my dream. Yes, in 
every detail the same! I was so staggered 
by this discovery that I stood rudely staring 
in his face, until he said, politely:— 

*“*T beg your pardon. I have disturbed 
you in your examination of something which 
perhaps was more interesting to you than 
this little chap under my glass.”’ 

I stammerod out some excuse for my 
rudeness, bent over his microscope, and 
duly praised the specimen. This led to a 
conversation, which soon proved that we 
were both interested in microscopy; and as 
we were both alone at the conversazione, 
we wandered through the wards together 
and talked *‘ pollywogs ”’ the whole evening. 

He was a man of considerable culture—a 
barrister, he told me, but fond of science, 
particularly of microscopic studies. I hap- 
pened to have some rather good specimens 
of my own, and as every microscopist is 
** hail-fellew-well-met ” with every other, I 
asked him to visit me and see my collection. 
He came, and I returned the visit, which 
led to a friendship between us and frequent 
visits to each other’s houses. 

One evening my new acquaintance, whom 
I will call Hennell, called upon me and said 
he wished to take me to the house of a 
friend, a certain West End physician, who, 
he said, had a magnificent collection of 
slides. I. readily consented, and we were 
soon on our way. 

Hennell was very communicative as we 
walked along, and allowed his talk to take a 
somewhat personal turn, which was unusual 
with him, as he rarely indulged in anything 
bordering on egotism. He told me that his 
visits to Dr.. Warren’s had an interest in 
them beyond that of ‘ pollywog,” as we 
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called our animalcule, which, in short, was 
nothing less than love for the physician’s 
daughter, of whom he spoke in the warmest 
terms of admiration. 

‘* My dear Studholme, she is simply per- 
fection in mind and person, as you will 
readily admit,’’ said he. 

I replied that I was quite prepared to see 
a female paragon, as I knew that he was a 
man who would not be easily satisfied with 
a woman. 

We arrived at Dr. Warren’s, and by his 
desire were shown into his study, where we 
found him already busy, selecting some of 
his choicest specimens for our edification, 
and we were soon all three deep in the ex- 
amination of slides and living specimens 
from the large glass bowl in which the doc- 
tor kept his live stock. 

An hour or so passed, and we were so in- 
tent upon our studies that I had not observed 
the entrance of a fourth person until I heard 
a soft, quiet voice say:— 

‘* Good-evening, Mr. Hennell; and, if you 
are not too deep in the mysteries of rotifera 
and other dreadful creatures, pray introduce 
me to your friend.” 

Hennell rose quickly from his microscope 
with heightened color and extended hand. 

** Good-evening, Miss Warren; allow me 
to introduce to you Dr. Studholme.” 

Great heavens! what strange fatality was 
pursuing me? Standing before me, sure as 
death, was the woman of my dream! I felt 
that my heart was standing still and that the 
blood had left my Jips. I could see my own 
condition reflected in the embarrassment of 
the young lady before me, and I made a 
desperate effort to control myself and go 
through the formalities of an introduction. 
The task was rendered more difficult by the 
knowledge on my part that Hennell’s keen 
eyes were fixed upon both of us and were 
taking in all that was passing. However, 
good breeding, of course, prevented his 
making any remark at the time upon what 
must have appeared strange behavior on my 
part, and Miss Warren speedily recovered 
her composure and invited us to come and 
take some refreshment. 

‘* My father and I usually dine early in 
order that he may have a long evening with 
his microscope, and so we generally have a 
light supper,’ she explained. 

I found myself seated opposite Miss War- 


ren at table, and felt the strange fascination © 


of her face—a fascination which owed its 
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power in my case less to her beauty, which 
was undoubtedly remarkable, than to the 
insistance of my brain in tracing the likeness 
between the woman of my dream and the 
living and breathing woman before me. 

I glanced from time to time at Hennell, 
and more than once caught his scrutinizing 
gaze fixed upon me ere he had time to drop 
his eyelids, and this increased my embar- 
rassment, so that I must have shone but 
poorly in the conversation which enlivened 
the supper-table and in which Miss Warren 
took part in a manner which fully justified 
all that Hennell had said of her mental 
powers. 

Supper over, we retired to the doctor’s 
snuzgery and had our cigars and then bade 
our host adieu. 

On our way home Hennell rallied me 
about my strange behavior on my introduc- 
tion to Miss Warren, hinting half jocularly 
and half tentatively that that was not our 
first meeting and that I was probably an old 
admirer of the lady. 

I tried to enter into his jocular mood, but 
could not; my mind would revert to the 
dream and to its already partial fulfillment, 
and I asked myself a hundred times whether 


#1 ought not to tell Hennell what was passing 


in my thoughts. Meantime my distracted 
manner gradually told upon him also, and 
he became silent as we paced along together. 
On reaching his chambers I put out my 
hand and said, ‘* Good-nignt.” 

‘** Good-night, Studholme! but [ am afraid 
it is either ‘ love at first sight’ with you— 
in which case it is awkward for me—or 
else Miss Warren has mesmerized you and 
forgotten to wake you up again.” 

I tried to laugh off the impeachment, but 
there was no genuine hilarity iu my laugh, 
and Hennell saw that there was none. 
However, he took no further notice of my 
mood, and I left him and sought my own 
house. I am a bachelor and getting well on 


, toward the forties—an age when a man 


& 


‘ ‘geen to have some judgment if he is ever 
t 


have any; yet when I sat that night by 
the fire in my study and puffed hard at that 
aid to reflection, my cigar, 1 could not for 
the life of me determine on any course of 
action with regard to my friend and his 
sweetheart. 

1 got down Abercrombie and read his 
chapter on ‘* Dreams,’’ and the strange coin- 
cidences which sometimes may be traced 
between the dream and subs€quent events— 


coincidences which in many cases can be 
explained by antecedent events, and which 
in other cases only exist between some of 
the circumstances of the dream and the 
facts. 

Still my mind came back to the qu: stion: 
How was it that I should see those two faces 
so clearly in my dream—faces which, to my 
knowledge, I had never seen before in this 
world? And even if I had seen them in the 
great human tide that surges around us, I 
must have seen them at separate times. 
Why, then, should they associate themselves 
in that horrible fashion in my dream? And 
why should I afterward find their possessors 
already linked by the bond of love, and 
drawing near to the state which would make 
the fulfillment of my dream at least a possi- 
bility? A possibility? nay, a certainty, 
whispered some strange voice within me. 

Good heavens! what should I do? If I 
spoke to Miss Warren of the matter, I 
might awaken in her mind fear and distrust 
which would have no more solid foundation 
than a foolish dream and a strange coinci- 
dence. If I were silent, and: by another 
‘* strange coincidence ” the dream should be 
realized to its horrible end, I should stand, 
in my own eyes, as an accessory before the 
event. 

I could see nothing clearly, and, like most 
men of a contemplative rather than an active 
cast of mind, I resolved to let matters drift, 
and trust to events to decide my final course 
of action. 

Meantime my acquaintauce with the War- 
rens progressed, owing to the persistent in- 
vitations of the doctor to spend time with 
him in his study over the microscope. I 
saw the approaching fulfillment of Hennell’s 
engagement to Miss Warren, and watched 
carefully the indications of the man’s char- 
acter. He seemed to me to have a generous 
nature and a well-balanced mind. 

I managed once or twice to get him to 
talk about himself, and gave him my opinion 
of his character and temperament, finishing 
with a eulogium upon his self-command, in- 
stances of which I had seen on more than 
one occasion in our rambles together. ‘*‘ My 
dear fellow,’ replied he, ‘‘you have now 
touched a very weak spot in my nature. 
‘In the days of my youth,’ as Father Wil- 
liam remarks, I was notorious for the vio- 
lence of my temper, which used to seize me 
like a whirlwind and whisk me away I 
scarcely knew whither. Nothing but a cer- 
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tain development of the rational faculty and 
devotion to patient work at my microscope 
has enabled me to gain enough self-control 
to be tolerably ceriain of myself under at 
least ordinary provocation. Whether I 
should still stand firm under extraordinary 
provocation, Heaven only knows!” 

This conversation disturbed me greatly. 
The man was, without doubt, too generous 
and lofty of mind to commit a deliberate 
wrong, but, by his own admission, he had a 
passionate nature which, like a vicious horse, 
might at any moment bolt with his rider and 
bring disaster either upon himself or another. 
What other? Might it not be the woman of 
my dream—the woman of his choice, which 
was one and the same in my mind. 

Again I debated in my mind whether I 
should warn this girl and tell her my dream, 
and again I shrank from meddling with 
other people’s affairs; and lo! while I hesi- 
tated, fate sealed the match, and I was called 
upon to act as ‘‘ best man” to my friend. 

This constituted me ‘the friend of the 
family,” and I was a constant visitor at their 
house at Barnes. 

It was about six months after their mar- 
riage that an event occurred which awoke 
within me once more the horror of my 
dream. 

I had dined with Hennell and his wife, 
and he and I had strolled into the garden to 
smoke our cigars. 

‘* Come and have-a look at the stables, old 
fellow,”’ said Hennel., leading the way in 
that direction. 

As we approached the building we could 
see a light burning in one of the stables and 
could hear a hubbub, as if one of the horses 
were careering about the stable. Hennell 
and I ran to the window, through which we 
could see a groom striking one of the horses 
viciously about the legs with the handle of a 
stable fork. The mare (which it appears 
was Hennell’s favorite hack) seemed almost 
mad with fear and excitement. 

I turned to Hennell, and the sight of his 
face appalled me, so full of evil passion was 
it. Without a word, he rushed to the stable 
door, threw it open, and seizing a heavy 
hunting crop with his right hand and the 
groom’s throat with his left, he rained on 
his body a shower of blows which curdled my 
blood to see. At last I sprang forward and 
seized the whip from behind him as he 
raised it for further blows, and, being myself 
_tolerably athletic, I managed to relax his 
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grasp of the groom, who fell all of a heap in 
the corner. 

Hennell’s eyes turned to mine, and the 
fire in them faded into a haunted look. He 
shook like a leaf as he stammered forth 
broken apologies for his violence. 

“She is my favorite mare, Studholme, 
gentle as a child; and the brute struck her 
with that thing while she could neither re- 
taliate nor fly! ”’ 

‘“* All right, old fellow, I dare say he de- 
served what he has got,” I replied; ‘‘ but 
do you go into the house, and leave him to 

‘* No; I am a greater fool than he; I have 
given way to passion such as no doubt in- 
fluenced him, and I have less excuse—God 
help me!” and he turned and left the sta- 
bles, with his hands covering his face. 

I helped the groom to rise, and saw him 
safely into the servants’ quarters, where he 
would no doubt be attended by his fellows, 
and then sought Hennell in the drawing- 
room. He was not there; but Mrs. Hen- 
nell sat there, some embroidery in her 
hands, and a placid smile on her face. 

‘* Well, you have finished your cigars; but 
where is Frank?” 

Again that dream forced itself before mes 
I pictured to myself Hennell grasping th 
groom’s throat, while ten thousand devils 
looked out from his eyes, and I thought, 
‘*Had it been her throat and no one near 
to save her!” 

Why should I not warn her as to her 
husband’s temper, and either tell her my 
dream or at least beseech her to guard 
against arousing his passion ? 

I trembled with excitement, but I strove 
to be calm, aud, taking her hand in mine, 
had just begun my task of telling her of 
what had passed in the stables when the 
door opened and Hennell entered. 

I was in so nervous a state that I have no 
doubt that I looked altogether confused, and 
Mrs. Hennell herself was agitated by my. 
manner and my opening words, begging h 
to listen calmly to what I was about to say. 

Hennell looked keenly at both of us, but 
said no word, and, after a little forced con- 
versation between myself and Mrs. Hennell, 
I begged to be excused and retired to my 
room, as I was staying with them for the 
night. 

I retired to my room, but not to rest. I 
was too excited to think of sleep, so I drew 
an easy chair in front of the fire which 
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burned briskly in the grate, and sat down 
to ponder over the events of the day. I had 
had a long ride with Hennell during the 
afternoon, as a special holiday, and I was 
physically tired, so that nature, aided by the 
warmth and comfort of the room, asserted 
her rights and I fell asleep. How long I 
slept I do not know, but long enough to 
dream again the dream of a year ago, and 
once more I suffered the agony of seeing the 
man seize the woman by the throat, but this 
time he suddenly cast her from him, and she 
fell heavily upon the floor. I heard the 
sound of her fall, and sprang up, wide 
awake, and an irresistible impulse moved me 
to seize the lamp and rush to the landing. 

There I was met face to face by Hennell, 
and, merciful Heaven! what a face was 
his! It seemed to wear the stamp of years 
of agony. 

‘*For God’s sake, come with me, Stud- 
holme—my wife is dying or dead!’’ were 
his words, as he led me into his bedroom. 

There, on the floor in front of her toilet 
table, lay his wife in her dressing-gown, 
which was open at the breast, and her 
raven tresses fell in all their glory over her 
bosom. 

I knelt beside her and laid my hand on 
her heart. Thank Heaven, it still beat, 
though her face and lips were ashy pale. 
As I bent low to see if she breathed, I saw 
by the light of the toilet candles three dis- 
tinct finger marks upon her snow-white 
throat. It was all true, then—he had tried 
to strangle her. 

Hennell himself stood in front of the fire 
in a dazed condition, twining his fingers 
together like a puzzled child. In a harsh 
voice I bade him get some brandy, and 
meantime bathed his wife’s forehead with 
cold water. She was evidently stunned by 
the fall, and must have struck her head 
against some piece of furniture in falling. 
There were no real signs of asphyxia, thank 
Heaven! and I knew she would speedily re- 
cover consciousness; so, having administered 
to her a little of the brandy which Hennell 
brought, and witnessed the first deep breath 
which harbingered returning consciousness, 
I slipped ont of the room, whispering to 
Hennell to come to me for further instruc- 
tions later on. He came to my’room half 
an hour after, and, in reply to my query as 
to how fared his wife, he said in a low, 
broken voice:— 

“Better, better than I deserve—God help 


me!” and sinking into a chair, gave way to 
such violent weeping that, in spite of the 
hardness at my heart just then, I fairly 
pitied the man. 

I spoke sharply to him as he was hyster- 
ical, and bade him pull himself together and 
try to act the man, but he replied in de- 
spair:— 

“T am no longer a man. I have laid 
hands upon a woman, and she is the noblest 
and truest woman that ever stepped on 
God’s earth!”? He would have told me all 
there and then, but I would not listen, and 
bade him return to his wife and watch her 
with care until she slept. 

Poor devil! he did watch, as I afterward 
learned from his wife; for when she was 
awakened by the sun streaming through the 
window blinds, he was still sitting before 
the empty fireplace, his face buried ‘in his 
hands and his elbows resting on his knees. 
At her first movement (so she told me) he 
rose from his seat and knelt by her bedside, 
declaring he would never rise again until he 
had received pardon, and offering there and 
then to go away, if she so desired, forever, 
leaving her house and grounds and half his 
fortune. I need scarcely say that he was 
forgiven, and did not go away, and that in 
truth this strange and violent scene, and 
the bitter repentance which followed on 
Hennell’s part, only bound husband and 
wife in closer ties. 

I heard the whole story afterwards from 
Hennells’ own lips—how that the row with 
the groom had thrown him entirely off his 
balance and let loose the demon of passion 
which had been long chained up. One 
devil loose had brought in another for com- 
pany, viz., jealousy, and he had charged 
his wife with dishonorable relation with 
myself. The scorn with which she treated 
the charge, being too proud even to rebut 
it, had maddened him, and he had actually 
seized her by the throat, when she stepped 
backward, and, her foot catching in her 
dressing-gown, she fell, and was stunned by 
the fall. 

Thus had my dream been realized, real- 
ized partly by its own baleful influence 
upon myself and others; but there still re- 
mains the mystery—why did I see those 
two faces in my dream? Why were they 
associated together in the dream, as they 
were afterward in reality? I confess it has 
shaken my skepticism as regards the things 
‘** not dreamed of in our philosophy.” 
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POURSUIVANT.—It is all explained at last, 
and I can still dispense with the aid of the 
supernatural. Last night we were gathered 
together round Hennell’s fireside—a motley 
group of authors, artists and scientists, such 
as Mrs. Hennell loved to bring together. 

The conversation turned on art in general 
and pictures in particular. 

‘* Did you see Van Hagen’s weird exhibi- 
tion last year ?”’ asked young Lawrence, the 
artist. ‘* There was one ghastly picture of a 
man strangling a woman in a bedroom.” 
My thoughts at once rushed to Hennell and 
his wife, and I trembled for the result of the 
speech; but both husband sad wife were 
calm as a summer’s night—they had buried 
the past forever. 

“The only thing in the picture which 
pleased me,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ was 
the painting of the furniture and surround- 
ings in the room, and the reflection of the 
woman in a large cheval glass. Hello! old 
fellow, got ’em again! ’’ suddenly exclaimed 
the irreverent young fellow, addressing my- 
self, and at that moment I caught sight of 
myself in the mirror of a sideboard; I was as 
a man who had seen a ghost. 

‘*Go on,’ I cried; describe the picture 
in detail.”’ Lawrence did so, and the whole 
company listened with heightened interest 
to his description. 

Then I turned to Hennell and asked:— 

‘** Did you visit that exhibition ? ”’ 

_ “Certainly, and Edith with me; it was 
shortly after our engagement.” 

‘** And did you see that picture ?”’ 

‘“* We did, undoubtedly; for I had to drag 
Edith away from it at last. She seemed 
fascinated by it.” 

‘* What was about the date of your visit to 
the exhibition ?” 

** Well, I happen to know the date exactly, 
as it was the date of our annual dinner at 
the —— Club. June 27, 18—.” 

‘‘ Then I have solved the mystery!” I 
cried, with great excitement. 

‘* Highly interesting,’ quoth Griggs, the 
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theosophist, ‘* especially if we happened to 
know what the mystery is! ”’ 

Thereupon I had to relate the story, the 
details of which are known to the reader, 
omitting, of course, the strange sequel. 

Very extraordinary!” exclaims Griggs, 
now serious and on the scent of what he sup- 
posed a fresh exhibit of things behind the 
veil, ‘‘and no doubt explicable by occult 
science.” 

‘* There is a much easier explanation than 
that, my friend,” I replied. ‘* I was at that 
exhibition, and stood before that picture 
long enough to get its details impressed 
upon my brain. As I turned away Hennell 
and his lady love, now our honored and be- 
loved hostess,” (with a bow to Mrs. Hen- 
nell,) ‘‘ also stood in front of that picture, 
and, although then unknown to me, their 
striking and handsome countenances ”’ (with 
another bow to host and hostess) ‘‘ made 
another, though unconscious, impression on 
my brain.” 

*¢ On your heart, old man,’’ chimed in the 
incorrigible Griggs. 

‘*T left the exhibition, and on reaching 
home was called at once to see one of my 
wealthy patients. I ought to say my one 
wealthy patient, for such he was at that 
time. It was a bad case, and I had to sit up 
with him all night, and for several days I 
was in constant attendance upon my patient, 
and scarcely had a night’s rest. 

‘Then I got a whole night’s rest, and 
dreamed my dream; and owing to the 
vagaries which the mind plays in dreams, 
while retaining intact the vision of the room 
in the picture I caused the man and wife in 
the picture to change faces with the lady and 
gentleman who were looking upon it at the 
same time as myself.” 

‘¢ Then Hennell did not murder you, after 
all, Mrs. Hennell ?”’ cried Lawrence. 

‘** No, by the grace of God!” replied Hen- 
nell, with a solemnity only understood by 
two persons present—his wife and myself. 


For now the wind-beat twigs had lost their hold 

Of the faint yellow leaves, and thin and light 

The forest grew, and colder night by night 

Or soaked with rain, and swept with bitter wind, 

Or with white creeping mist made deaf and blind—WILLIAM Morris. 


AY 


THE EXECUTION OF MADAME ROLAND. 


HE most sublime tragedy time has thus 

far recorded bas unquestionably been 

the French Revolution. During its progress 
it seemed to develop, iu individual character, 
all the heroism which human nature can at- 
tain. In all the catalogue of greatness thus 
enrolled, there is no character more con- 
‘spicuous than that of Madame Roland. The 
morning of the 30th of May, 1793, was dark 
‘with clouds and storm. A Jacobin mob had 
possession of the city, overawing the Con- 
vention, and all law was atanend. A party 
called the Girondists endeavored to stem 
this anarchy by the establishment of a firm, 
law-sustaining republic. The Jacobins in the 
Convention doomed them all to die. The 
husband of Madame Roland was one of the 
leaders of the Girondists. Madame Roland 


_ herself, endowed with genius and intrepidity 


rarely equalled, was the soul of the party; 
and from her glowing intellect, Roland, 
Vergniaud, Brissot, and the others derived 
their inspiration. 

During the dreadful day, when the fate 
of the Girondists was to be decided, Mad- 
ame Roland and her husband kept their 
room, in painful suspense. The barriers of 
the city were closed, and there was no es- 
cape. In the gloom of the early evenin 
six armed men tramped up their stairs, ol 
arrested Roland. Madame Roland immedi- 
frely took a coach and hastened to the Con- 


*<yention, that she might plead personally the 


~gause of her husband. The Convention met 
in the Tuileries. The garden was filled with 
soldiers and a surging mob. Forcing her 
way through the tumult, she entered the 
ante-room, and sent a messenger to call 
Verginaud to the door. He was one of the 
noblest men of France, alike exalted in 
purity of character and majesty of intellect. 
As perhaps the most prominent man of the 
Girondist party, he was the warm admirer 
of the brilliance and heroism of M dame 
Roland. To him it was an hour of terror, 
for the vote then pending would probably 
send him and all his friends to the guillotine. 
She implored him to try to get her admission 
to the bar. 
“In the present state of the Assembly,” 
said Vergniaud, ‘“‘it would be impossible, 
and if possible of no avail. The Convention 


has lost all power. It is but the weapon of 
the rabble. Your words can do no good.” 

‘* They may do much good,” replied Mad- 
ame Roland. ‘I can say that which you 
could not, without exposing yourself to ac- 
cusation. I fear nothing. If I cannot save 
Roland, I will utter truths which may be 
useful to the Republic. And an example of 
courage may shame the nation.” 

‘¢ Think how unavailing the attempt,’’ re- 
plied Vergniaud. ‘ A crowd of petitioners 
throng the bar. Noise, confusion and vio- 
lence fill the house.” 

Despairingly she took a coach and drove 
to the house of a friend, hoping to devise 
some plan of escape for her husband. *‘ Oh, 
that we could escape from France,’ said 
she, ‘‘ and find a home in the law-governed 
republic of America.”” A gloomy morning 
was just dawning as she returned to her 
home. Her husband was gone. Her child 
was sleeping in the cradle. She bent over 
it and shed a few vomanly tears, and then 
threw herself, utterly exhausted, upon a 
couch. She had just fallen asleep, when a 
band of armed men entered her room to ar- 
rest her. The servants gathered around her 
with loud lamentations. ‘‘ How much you 
are beloved,’’ said one of the officers. ‘* Be- 


’ cause I love,’? Madame Roland replied. As 


she was led out of her door a vast crowd was 
collected. The deluded populace shouted, 
** A la guillotine.” She looked compassion- 
ately upon them and made no answer. An 
attendant wished to close the window of the 
carriage to protect her from insult. ‘* No,” 
she replied, ‘‘ oppressed innocence should 
not assume the attitude of crime and shame.” 

‘* You have great courage,”’ was the reply, 
‘**thus calmly to await justice.” ‘* Justice!” 
she exclaimed. ‘* Were justice done I 
should not be here. But I shall go to the 
scaffold as fearlessly as I now proceed to 
prison.” 

She was taken to the prison of the Abbaye. 
The jailor’s wife, a human woman, treated 
her with all the kindness she dared to show 
to one who had encountered the displeasure 
of the ruling powers. For four months 
Madame Roland remained in prison awaiting 
her trial. At one time some commissioners 
called, hoping to extort from her the secret 
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of her husband’s retreat. She looked them 
calmly in the face, and said:— 

‘*« Gentlemen, I know perfectly well where 
my husband is. I scorn to tell youa lie. I 
know also my own strength. And I assure 
you that there is no earthly power which 
can induce me to betray him.” 

On the twenty-fourth day of her imprison- 
ment, to her inexpressible amazement and 
delight, she was liberated with the declara- 
tion that no charge had been found against 
her. Ina delirium of bliss she took a coach 
and hastened to her door. She had not 
passed the threshold when two officers, who 
were watching for her, arrested her again, 
and conveyed her to the prison of St. Pe- 
laige. This was the lowest prison in Paris, 
being filled with the most loathsome wretch- 
es swept from the streets. The reverse was 
so sudden and dreadful that even the hero- 
ism of Madame Roland was, for a moment, 
vanquished, and burying her face in her 
hands, in the anguish of a broken heart she 
wept aloud. Soon, however, she regained 
her accustomed fortitude. 

The resources of highly cultivated mind 
beguiled the weary hour of their monotony. 
She studied English, read, wrote in her 
journal, and with artistic skill created with 
her peneil, visions of beauty. A few de- 

~voted friends occasionally gained access to 
her. The jailor’s wife, won by her fascina- 
tions, at length removed her to a more com- 
fortable apartment, where a few rays of sun- 
shine could struggle between the iron bars 
of the window. Here she cultivated a few 
flowers, and even obtained a piano forte. 
Madame Bouchand, the kind-hearted jailor- 
ess became so interested i in her prisoner that 
at length she offered to aid her to escape. 
Magnanimously Madame Roland refused to 
accept the offer, as it would peril the life of 
her benefactress. An English lady thus 
describes a visit she made to her cell:— 

‘*T visited her in her prison, where her 
soul, superior to circumstances, retained its 
accustomed serenity; and she conversed 
with the same animated cheerfulness in her 
gloomy dungeon as she used to in the saloon 
of the minister. She had provided herself 
with a few books, and I fougd her reading 
Plutarch. She told me that she expected to 
die, and the look of placid resignation with 
which she said it convinced me that she was 
prepared to meet death with a firmness 
worthy of her exalted character. When I 
inquired after her daughter, an only child of 


thirteen years, she burst into tears; and at 
the overwbe)ming recollection of her hus-: 
band and child the courage of the victim of 
liberty was lost in the feelings of the wife 
and the mother.” 

On the 3lst of October, 1793, the same 
day on which her friends, the Girondists, 
were executed, she was conducted to one of 
the gloomy cells of the Conciergerie, vacated 
by them. The dungeon into which she was 
thrown, gloomy and damp, was adjoining 
the one in which Maria Antionette had 
passed the last days of her life. The next 
day her trial, before the merciless revolu- 
tionary tribunal, commenced. It was not a 
trial, but a brutal assault. Her defence, 
which she wrote in her cell after her first 
examination, possesses a charm of eloquence 
which will cause it to be read with admiration 
through all time. 

She remained but a few days in the Con- 
ciergierie before she was led to the scaffold. 
The upper part of the door of her cell was 
an iron grating. The surounding cells were 
filled with the most illustrious gentlemen 
and ladies of France. She would at times 
stand at her door, and speaking through the 
grated bars, address the broken-hearted 
crowds, thronging the cells and the sepul- 
chral corridors, in strains of soul-moving elo- 
quence. Her voice was so exceedingly 
musical that long after it was silenced in 
death its tones seemed to linger in the souls 
of those who had*heard them. At the con- 
clusion of her mockery of a trial she was 
condemned to death. She bowed to her 
judges, and smiling said:— 


‘* Gentlemen, I thank you for thinking me 


worthy of sharing the fate of the great men” 
whom you have assassinated. I shall en- 
deavor to imitate their firmness on the 
scaffold.” 

The morning of November 10th, 1793, 
dawned gloomily upon Paris. It was one of 
the darkest days of the Revolution. The 
gates of the Conciergerie opened that morn- 
ing to a long procession of carts loaded with 
victims for the guillotine. Madame Rvoland 
came from her cell attired for the bridal of 
death. The last cart was assigned to her, 
She entered it with a smile and an elastic 
step. By her side stood an infirm old man. 
She cheered him with words of heroism. 
The multitude gazed upon her with wonder 
as she passed, for she presented a vision of 
extraordinary grace and beauty. A white 
robe enveloped her perfect form. Her black 
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and glossy hair fell in rich profusion to her 
waist. Soon the long procession arrived at 
the guillotine, and the bloody work com- 
menced. Head after head fell into the bas- 
ket. Madame Roland, without the slightest 
change of color, saw the ponderous axe, 
with its glittering edge, glide upon its 
deadly mission, and serenely waited her 
turn. With a bouyant step and smilling 
countenance she ascended the platform. 
Looking around for a moment upon the im- 
mense concourse, she exclaimed: ‘*O Lib- 
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erty, Liberty how many crimes are comitted 
in thy name.”’ The executioners bound her 
unresisting to the plank. The noiseless 
fmachinery caused the plank to fall to its 
horizontal position, until the neck of the 
victim was brought beneath the fatal axe. 
The glittering steel glided through the 
groove, and the head of Madame Roland 
fell. Thus perished, in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age, one of the most illustrious 
victims of the French Revolution. 


THE AUTUMN 
BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


H! a blithesome sprite is the autumn wind. 
Full many a prank he plays, 


WIND. 


As he darts about on his plumy wings, 
In the chill November days. 

O’er hill and vale he takes his flight, 
O’er field and flood and wood, 

And few there are more gay, I ween, 


Through the dim and silent forest aisles 
His joyous laugh rings out, 


Than he in his merry mood. 


As he tears from the trees their flaming jleaves 
And scatters them about. 

Right gayly he tosses them up and down, 
And whirls them round and round; 


And he merrily snaps the branches off, 
And hurls them to the ground. 


He frolics on, and before his breath 
The orchards bow like reeds; 


And the white waves dash against the rocks 
As over the sea he speeds; 

And the valleys sigh as he rushes by; 
Small heed to them pays he, 

But faster and faster hurries on, 


Oh! a wild and happy life he lives, 
No thought of care he knows, 


And louder shouts in his glee. 


But hither and thither and everywhere 
As fancy leads, he goes, 

On mischief bent, the livelong day, 
O’er mountain, mead and wood, 

And few there are more gay, I ween, 
Than he in his merry mood. 


WARREN, R. I. 
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THE ARMORER OF TYRE. 


AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR., 


Author of the Gunmaker of Moscow, etc. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DISCOVERY, AND THE FRUITLESS 
MISSION. 


On the next morning, King Mapen entered 
his divan at the usual hour, and shortly after- 
wards he was joined by the prince. The 
first thing the king did after saluting his 
son, was to send for the jailor. 

‘* I’ve a new plan in my head,’’ said Mapen, 
after the attendant had gone on his errand. 

‘* Ah,” uttered the prince. 

‘** Yes, and I think it’s a good one.”’ 

‘* What is its subject ?”’ 

armorer.” 

“Good. What is it?” 

‘*¢ Tll starve his secret from him,”’ returned 
the king, with sparkling eyes. “He is 
strong and powerful now, and that makes 
him proud; but just let him waste away be- 
neath gaunt famine, and I think ’twill take 
down his stubbornness somewhat.”’ 

‘** Glorious!” ejaculated Phalis. ‘‘ He will 
be a more stubborn man than I take him for, 
if he can stand out long against such a 
course. Not a week certainly.” 

** No, not over half of it, for he shall parch 
with thirst, too.” 

‘* Then may fortune crown our efforts, and 
let me once get my eyes on the fair damsel 
again ane she shall not escape me. Pshaw! 
I was a fool to lose her so easily before, but 
I had no thoughts of her running so nimbly.” 

** And you were foolish, too,’ added the 
king, ‘* that you did not push your search in 
the armorer’s house, for you might have 
obtained javelins and slain him at a dis- 
tance.”’ 

“* Yes, but such a squad of people began 
to collect about the door, that the matter 
took a serious turn.” | 

‘* We must hang ascore or two of the dogs 
upon the trees,’’ muttered the king, as a dark 
scowl disfigured his face. 

‘* Would that I had the hanging of the 
whole of them,” kindly offered the prince, 
with an impatient movement. 


‘“*Ah, here comes the jailor,” uttered 
Mapen, as that functionary made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘ Valero,” he continued, “‘ have you seen 
Gio this morning ?”’ 

No, sire.” 

‘* You knew he was confined ?” 

‘* Yes; Ebo told me last night.” 

his dungeon strong 

‘*The strongest in Tyre. Hercules him- 
self, ere he became immortal, might have 
beat its walls in vain.”’ 

‘Good. See you, now, that he has no 
food nor drink; and you may go to him and 
tell him from the king, that he will parch 
and starve there till he gives me the intelli- 
gence I seek; and look ye, Valero, keep a 
strict watch over him. Go tell him this now, 
and if he relents, call upon me with the in- 
formation.”’ 

The jailor bowed and withdrew. 

‘** I hope the fellow will not die till we find 
the daughter of Kison Ludim,”’ said the 
prince, thoughtfully. 

** If he does, we have still another chance,”’ 
returned the king. ‘* Our spies will lay up- 
on the track of young Strato.” 

** Good—so they will.” 

For five or ten minutes the king and prince 
held a rambling conversation upon various 
topics, and just as the latter was enlarging 
upon the necessity of allowing the rich mer- 
chants and their sons all the power and 
privileges they wanted, the jailor hurriedly 
re-entered the apartment. His face was 
flushed by an unwonted excitement, and he 
trembled at every joint. 

‘*How now?” exclaimed the king, some- 
what startled by the officer’s manner. 

prisoner, sire,” stammered Valero, 
turning, pale as death. 

** What prisoner? Who?” 

Gio.”’ 

‘“*Ha, and what of him? Speak! 
of Gio?” 

The king sprang forward as he spoke, and 
grasped Valero by tbe arm. 


What 
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“Tell he cried again. 

** He’s gone, sire! ” 

“ Gone! ” 

Yes, sire—escaped! ”’ 

‘* Escaped! Gio escaped! 

** He has, indeed.” 

** Now, by all the gods of both worlds! ”’ 
shouted the monarch, nearly bursting with 
rage. “If this be true, But no, 
no, no, Valero, you went to the wrong 
dungeon. Go again, and search. The ar- 
morer could not have broken out.”’ 

‘* He did not break out, sire; for the door 
of the dungeon was found securely locked.”’ 
“Then why is this? Gio’s not gone! ”’ 

Indeed he is, sire.”’ 

‘* Have you searched all the dungeons?” 

‘* No, sire, for Ebo knows well which one 
the prisoner was placed in.” 

‘¢ Then how, in the name of Pluto’s hosts, 
got he out?” urged the king, half frantic 
with the excitement of this startling intelli- 
gence. 

‘* He must have been let out by some one 
who gained access to the keys,’’ returned the 
jailor, in trembling accents. 

‘* And where were the keys ?”’ 

‘In my own apartment. Ebo returned 
them to me last night, and I hung them up 
as usual in their proper place.” 

‘* Then there are traitors in the palace! ”’ 
shouted the monarch, as he started upon 
one of his nervous walks across the apart- 
ment. ‘‘ You found the keys this morning, 
slave ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sire, where I left them.” 

For three minutes the enraged, foiled 
monarch walked up and down the place, with 
his hands clutched within the bosom of his 
mantle, while his teeth grated together like 
files, and his eyes rolled with a perfect wild- 
ness. 

“Valero,” he uttered, at length, stopping 
in his walk, and shaking his clenched fist in 
the face of his officer, ‘‘ yesterday I tuld Ebo 
I would hold him responsible for the safe 
keeping of this armorer of Tyre. Now I'll 
hold both your lives till you find me the 
traitor who has done this thing, and if you 
find him not, your heads shall answer for it.” 

But, sire 

** No buts, slave! I hold you as I’ve said. 
Go and call Ebo, and search the dungeons 
through, for Gio may yet ’’—— 

Mapen did not finisli his sentence, for at 
that moment a soldier came rushing into the 
divan, all covered with dust and sweat. 
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** Now, knave, what dire disease of affairs 
brings you in such shape?” cried the 
monarch. 

“This morning, your majesty,’ breath- 
lessly uttered the soldier, *‘ we saw him 
whom we took to the dungeon yesterday, 
busily at work in his shop.” 

“Is’t Gio of whom you speak ? ” 

‘¢ The same, sire.”’ 

‘Then is the very air laden with disaster, 
and men breathe it. Gio escaped! Gio at 
work in his shop! Dog! slavef ‘is’t true, 
what you say ?”’ 

‘** T saw it with my own eyes, sire.” 

‘Then call forth the centurion’s full host, 
and take the dog of an armorer ’’—— 

‘* Hold, father,” interrupted the prince, 
plucking his parent by the sleeve. “ Let’s 
cousider of this matter.” 

‘**No, not a moment,” angrily uttered 
Mapen, shaking off his son’s hold. “ Start 
you, sirrah, and call up the centurion of the 
east guard. Bid him hasten his men into 
service, and then report himself to me. 
Were there ten thousand reasons why I 
should not take off the villain’s head, I’d cast 
them all aside and have it. Phalis, attend 
you the soldiers, and expedite this busi- 
ness.”’ 

The prince knew his father too well to 
stop for further argument, and without re- 
mark he followed the soldier from the royal 
presence. It took but a short time to call 
the centurion’s men to a state for duty, and 
ten minutes from the time of the prince’s 
departure the commander was in the pres- 
ence of his king. 

‘** Are you the centurion ?”’ asked Mapen, 
as the officer entered the divan. 

‘* T am, sire,’’ returned he, not a little sur- 
prised that the monarch should have asked 
such a question, seeing that he had been in 
attendance upon the king for years. 

**Do you know where Gio, the armorer, 
lives ?” 

‘*T know the place well.’’ 

‘* Then bring him before me.”’ 

‘** And if he resist ? ’’ 

“Then bring him dead! exclaimed the 
king, in fiery accents. ‘* But mind you that 
1 see him within this hour.”’ 

‘“* If he be in his shop, sire, your commands 
shall be obeyed.” 

*“* And if he be not in his shop, then find 
him. He cannot leave the city, for I have 
issued orders to the effect of keeping him 
in.” 
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The centurion! bowed low before his mon- 
varch, and, with a look of confident success, 
-he withdrew. 

People wondered as they saw the king’s 
officer at: the head of his guard, for they had 

not failed to notice the movement that had 
already been made; but they stopped to ask 
no questions, only watching the armed party 
as they moved quickly past, and then making 
such remarks with their neighbors as the 
circumstances naturally called up. 

The cer ‘urion made ail possible haste in 
his expedition, and as he approached the ar- 
morer’s shop he heard the sound of the 
heavy hammer, and the sharp, clear ring of 
of the anvil. He. knew that Gio was at 
work, and for a moment he hesitated to con- 
sider whether any extra precautions were 
necessary. Ere he proceeded further he de- 
tached ten of his men and-sent them around 
to guard the stairs that led down from the 
-house-top at the end of the street,.and having 
done this he proceeded at once to the door 
-of the shop. 

The powerful armorer was there, busy at 
his anvil, and as. he heard the tramp of many 
feet, he raised his head. A moment he re- 
-garded the centurion, and .then quietly lay- 
_ing down: his hammer he asked: 

‘What seek ye now?” 

**T seek you.”’ 

Who wants me ?”’ 

king.” 

Immediately ?” 

‘* Then come and take me.”’ 

As Gio spoke, he sprang through the small 
rear door, which he closed after him. The 

officer uttered an exclamation of anger as he 
-saw this movement, and quickly darting for- 
ward, he raised the latch and attempted to 
spush open the door, but -it resisted his 
efforts. 

‘* Ho, boy,’’ he exclaimed to Abal; ‘‘ how 
-is this door fastened ? ” 

“Tt shuts with a spring lock.upon the in- 
side, sir.” 

‘* Then give me the key.”’ 

‘* Gio has it.” 

The centurion stopped to hear no more, 
but seizing the heavy sledge that stood 
against the anvil, he dealt a blow upon the 
door with all his might, and he had the satis- 
faction, too, of seeing it burst from its bolt 
and fly open. In an instant he dropped the 
sledge and jumped through, followed by a 
-score of his soldiers. It was.but the work 


of a moment to clear the passage beyond,” 


and spring up the stairs; but on pushing 
open the door that next stood in his way, he 
started back in dismay upon beholding the 
venerable form of Balbec, the priest of 
Hercules. 

‘*Men of arms, what unseemly haste is 
this that drives thee so madly on ?”’ asked 
the priest, as he calmly regarded-the leader 
of the intruders. 

‘* We seek Gio, the armorer,” breathlessly 
returned the centurion. ‘‘The king has 
ordered it. If ye know whither he went, ch, 
tell us, for Mapen holds me to the task, and 
his displeasure will fall heavily upon my 
head.” 

‘“*If you would find him you must seek 
him,” said Balbec; “and if your head is in 
danger then you had better haste, for Gio is 
not a man to be easily taken.” 

Thus speaking, the priest walked slowly 
out from the apartment, and the soldiers, 
trembjing, stood one side to let him pass, for 
even the hem of Balbec’s garment they dared 
not sacrilegiously touch. 

The centurion instantly separated his men, 
and every nook and corner contiguous to the 
armorer’s dwelling was searched in vain. 
A messenger was hastily despatched to the 
spot where the stairs led down against the 
wall, and a dozen more were sent over the 
tops of the houses, but nowhere could Gio be 
found. Two hours did the soldiers hunt for 
their prey, and at the end of that time, with 
a sad, trembling heart, the centurion drew 
them together, and set out on his return to 
the palace. 

When Mapen heard of the officer’s failure, 
his rage knew no bounds. With a chilling 
oath he ordered the centurion to be thrown 
into confinement, and then he strode up and 
down his divan as though he would have 
walked through the very marble walls that 
opposed him. 

‘* Phalis,” said he, stammering in his hot 
haste, ‘*‘ what—what shall be done ?” 

‘* What I would have told thee ere you 
sent the centurion on his errand,” returned 
the prince, in a persuasive tone. 

** And what was that?” 

“To let Gio go at large for the present, 
and watch him, and I think that between 
him and Strato we shall be sure to hit upon 
the Lady Marina.” 

“Tis hard, ’tis hard, Phalis, thus to be 
bearded,” returned the king, in calmer tones, 
-but yet with a deep spice of pain. 
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“TJ know it; but "tis harder to lose Ma- 
rina.”’ 

“Good. You speak the truth, Phalis. It 
shall be done as you say; but yet, I’ll not 
brook another such movement from Gio, 
even though I tempt the very gods.” 

“Then I’ll hie me and set the watch,” 
paid the»prince, as he passed out from his 
father’s presence. 

The king was left alone, and as the sound 
of his se footsteps died away in the dis- 
tance, he sank back upon his throne. A 
single circumstance alone had given rise to 
all his disquietude, but yet ’twas enough to 
bow him down in fearandanguish. He for- 
got how many backs had groaned beneath 
his bondage—he thought not of the blood 
that had been spilled to appease his hot wrath 
—nor dwelt he upon the misery his own 
hand was sowing broadcast in the midst of 
human hearts. He only knew that danger 
threatened himself and his son—that their 
interests were at stake, and it made him 
wretched. He thought not of rooting up the 
evil by humanity, but he thought to kill it by 
revenge. Mapen stands not alone in his 
mode of action! 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LOVERS—THE FEARFUL DREAM. 


AT the appointed hour Gio called upon 
Strato, but in such a guise that the young 
man started in surprise at what he supposed 
to be the entrance of a perfect stranger. 
The armorer’s disguise was the dress of a 
Cyprian sailor, and his face was covered by 
a thick beard. 

** Don’t be frightened,’’ said Gio, smiling 
at the young merchant’s mistake. 

** Indeed, Gio, but you fit your disguise 
well,” uttered Strato, as he rose and ex- 
tended his hand. ‘None would know you 
thus.” 

“I think so myself. But come—prepare 
you now as soon as possible, for the moon 
will be up by the time we reach the coast, 
and I would be clear of the city under cover 
of the darkness.” 

Strato was speedy in his preparations, and 
ere long the two set out. The young man 
found no difficulty in passing through the 
gates, nor did the sentry think of question- 
ing the supposed Cyprian. They passed 
along down the rocky pier that ran out into 
the harbor, and at the end of it, near where 
lay half a dozen vessels, they found a small 


boat, which they east loose from its fasten- 
ings, and then leaping into it they shoved! 
off. Gio took the oars and plied himself to- 
the task of the passage. Half the distance 
had been gained across the narrow straits,. 
when the armorer raised his oars from the 
water, and bent his ear over the side of the 
boat, as if to listen. 

‘What now?’ asked Strato, watching 
with considerable interest the movement of 
his companion. 

There is something on the water be- 
tween here and the city,’’ returned Gio, 
still listening. 

** It eannot be that we are followed,” fell 
from the young man’s lips, in tones of 
anxiety. 

‘¢*T’m afraid we are.” 

‘** But who could have seen us ?”’ 

‘*T know not,’’ returned Gio, as he once: 
more dipped his oars into the water. ‘ But 
the king is wily, and he has, perhaps, had: 
spies upon you. However, we have nothing: 
to fear. We can reach the shore before: 
they can overtake us.” 

The armorer was right in his belief, for he 
and Strato had leaped upon the sandy coast 
before the pursuing boat—if such it was— 
had come in sight, and starting off towards. 
the south, they made all haste to get out of 
the way before the eyes of spies could reach: 
them. 

Before the moon arose the two men had 
reached ¢he tall column, and here, turning: 
in among. the ruins, they were safe from 
observation. Strato was somewhat puzzled 
when he saw his guide stop in front of the 
porphyry pedestal, but his wonder was. 
changed te an almost incredulous astonish- 
ment when: he saw the massive structure 
move from its foundations.. 

** Go down,” said Gio, as he threw back. 
the slab. that covered the entrance. 

The young man needed no second urging,. 
for he saw the glimmer of the light which ° 
shot up from below, and with a quickly 
beating heart he descended the marble 
steps. The first object upon which his eyes 
rested was the fair Marina, and rushing for-- 
ward, he clasped her to his bosom. Long 
did the fair girl hang upon the fond embrace 
that thus sustained her, and when she raised: 
her eyes they were wet with tears of joy. 

‘*O Marina, thou sweetest flower of my 
soul, thanks be to the great God that I see: 
thee once more,’’ ejaculated. Strato,.as he: 
again pressed her in transport to-his bosom.. 
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-, If I ‘had lost thee, how dark would have 
been the night of life.’’ 

‘* Thou hast not lost me, dear Strato,’’ re- 
turned Marina, as she drew her lover to a 
seat, where she threw her arms about his 
neck. ‘‘T have longed for this moment, 
but my heart, with all its love, had not pic- 
‘tured such happiness as this. To see thee, 
‘to lean upon thee, and to feel that I am 
yours! ’tis blessed indeed.”’ 

‘* Ay, Marina, and ’tis a bliss which I 
‘trust shall ever be ours. It must be ever 
-ours, for IT could not live without thee.” 

For a long hour those two fair beings sat 
‘there and told over again the story of their 
love. They had been intimate even from 
‘childhood, and while yet they were scarcely 
able to talk, had they been affianced by their 
parents. They had learned to live in the 
‘bright atmosphere of love, and each had 
-ever-endeavored to cultivate all those charms 
which could minister to the happiness of 
the other. The bond of union that drew 
thoze two souls within its folds was not a 
mere passion—a thing of sudden love—but 
a pure and holy flame of willing devotion at 
the shrine of loveliness and truth. Their 
love gave them joy, and gave them pride, 
for life itself was all bound up in the bright 
‘meshes, 

The hour flew too quickly by. Minutes 
-seemed scarcely to have linked themselves 
together, when Gio said ’twas time to de- 
part. 

‘*Oh, cruel Gio,’? murmured Marina, 
clinging more fondly to her lover, ‘‘ you 
will not tear him from me yet.” . 

‘* We must go now, fair lady. You shall 
see him again; but long visits will excite 
suspicion, for Strato is under the eyes of 
spies.” 

‘*One more half hour, good Gio,’”’ urged 
the young man, in persuasive tones. 

‘* No, no, Strato, not unless you would 
risk the safety of the lady.”’ 

‘¢ Well, well, Marina, then I must go,” 
‘said the young man, as he imprinted upon 
her lips one more fund kiss. ‘ But be of 
good cheer, for I shall come again,” 

‘** You will bring him soon, will you not, 
“Gio?” asked the fair girl, rising from her 
seat and laying her hand imploringly upon 
‘the armorer’s arm. 

‘* Yes—perhaps on the third night from 
‘now.”’ 

Young Strato clasped Marina once more 
in his arms, and then he started to go. At 
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the foot of the steps he turned to take one 
more look at the object of his love. She 
stood where he had left her, as calm and 
motionless as marble. Over her beautiful 
face there was spread a look of such painful 
anguish, such unspeakable melancholy, that 
he was himself half transfixed. 

‘* Strato,” she murmured, ‘ farewell! ”’ 

‘* What mean that look—thattone! Speak, 
Marina,” cried the young man, springing 
back to her side. 

“ Farewell! ” she murtfured again, in @ 
tone that seemed to tear itself out from her 
very heart. 

‘* Speak, Marina. What moved thee 
thus ?” 

*¢ Dear Stratu, blame me not that my heart 
fails me now; but there is a weight upon it 
I cannot avoid nor remove. If we meet 
again on earth 

‘¢_sh! Speak not so, dearest,’’ cried the 
young man, wondering what could have 
produced this sudden dejection. ‘I shall 
see you again.”’ 

‘*¢ But if you do not, you will ever remem- 
ber me,” mournfully returned the down- 
hearted girl, as the tears began to gather in 
her eyes. ‘* You will not forget me.” 

‘¢ Marina,” said Gio, in a kind tone, ‘* you 
must not feel thus. Esther will be a faithful 
companion, and we will visit you again ere 
long.” 

‘* Do not think me weak or unthankful,”’ 
exclaimed Marina, laying her head upon 
Strato’s bosom, and bursting into tears; 
‘but, oh, there is a fearfui forboding of 
evil hanging over my heart.” 

‘‘Then put it away, dearest,” urged the 
young man. ‘‘ Come, look up and be happy 
before I go. There is nothing to fear.”’ 

‘* Strato,’’ uttered the fair daughter of 
Ludim, with sudden calmness; ‘“ last night 
I had a dream—such a dream as means 
more than the mere phantasy of sleep. I 
thought I was a bird—a bird so beautiful 
that all other birds were envious. You 
were my keeper, and you placed me in a 
golden cage, and then you set two lions to 
watch, and you felt sure that against such 
sentinels there could be no danger of my be- 
ing stolen away. The night came on, and 
while one lion slept, the other kept watch 
over my golden home. Suddenly I heard 
the lions both growl, and as I started up 
from my rest, I saw a huge vulture ap- 
proaching my cage. I tried to shriek, but I 
could not. The powerful beasts roared, but 
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the dread vulture heeded them not, for he 
feared them not. The huge bird sailed 
around me, and at length he struck at me 
with his talons, but the bars resisted him. 
The lions leaped with all their power, but 
they could not reach the enemy. Again the 
vulture struck, but this time he caught one 
of the bars in his blood-stained teak, and 
he wrenched it off. I shrank away into the 
corner, and I tried to beg for mercy, but no 
sound came from my tongue. Another bar 
was loosened, and then the fearful foe 
reached me; he caught me in his talons, and 
he bore me away. Up, up, up, we went, 
till the earth was hid behind the veil of her 
night. The cruel talons pierced into my 
flesh, and at length, when I had nearly lost 
all consciousness, I uttered a shrill, sharp 
cry, and the vulture let me go. I was fall- 
ing, falling, into the dark abyss beneath me, 
and closing my eyes against the terrible fate 
—I awoke! Oh,I see it now—all, all, just 
as 1 dreamed it.’’ 

As the fair girl concluded, she shuddered 
fearfully at the picture which dwelt so 
vividly in her mind, and throwing her arms 
around her lover’s neck, she sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

“Twas naught but a dream, dearest,” 
whispered Strato. 

‘* So is life alla dream,” quickly uttered 
Marina; ‘‘and perhaps those who quickest 
wake from it are the happiest.” . 

‘* Ts it not happiness to live for me ? ” 

Oh, yes, yes.” 

‘¢ Then live and be happy.” 

““I will, I will. Ill try to drive ‘this 
phantom from me; but oh, dear Strato, you 
know not how fearful it was.” 

** Come,” said Gio, who had all this time 
stood near the foot of the steps, ‘‘ time is 
flying away with our minutes.” 

come,”’ answered Strato; and then 
turning to his heart’s idol, he added:— 

‘““There, Marina, the gods watch over 
thee and bless thee. Be of good cheer, now, 
for Gio assures me that the power to harm 
thee cannot much longer endure. You will 
watch her well, and comfort her, good 
Esther, will you not? ”’ 

“In truth I will, sir,” earnestly replied 
the armorer’s daughter. 

‘“‘Then for the present, fare thee well.” 

Farewell! responded Marina. 

Strato heard that word, and its tones 
struck painfully upon his heart, but he 
turned not back again, for he dared not 


trust his own feelings in the ordeal. Sadly 
he followed the armorer up the steps, where 
he waited a moment for the movement of 
the machinery that was necessary to throw: 
the pedestal back from its place, and then 
he stepped out upon the pavement. 

The moon was shining brightly in the 
eastern heavens, and as the gaunt shadows 
of the pillars and fractured walls lay along 
upon the pavement and greensward in dark 
lines, lending to the relics of the past a more 
solemn grandeur, the young man could not 
but feel gloomy and downcast. F 

‘Gio,’ said he, as the armorer turned 
from the pedestal, after it had been moved 
back to its place, ‘‘ what a picture is this of 
the frailty of man! ” 

‘¢ All things earthly must pass away,”’ re- 
turned Gio, himself somewhat moved by the 
peculiar solemnity of the place. 

‘ Ay, but these grim walls and toppling” 
monuments passed untimely into decay. 
They fell beneath the hand of the spoiler 
while yet in the pride of youth and power. 
So may we fall.” 

‘‘ Tyre fell in the height of her wickedness- 
and lust. She was in youth and power, but 
that youth was given to licentiousness, and 
that power to base uses. The spoiler came 
and cut her off. But even now, see how the 
green ivy clings to her walls, and how the 
fair cypress mourns over her faded form.” 

‘But Tyre is wicked still,’ said young 
Strato, with a shudder. 

Yes,” replied Gio, and her wickedness 
shall be uprooted, and the wicked shall be 
cut off in their hour of triumph.” 

Strato gazed earnestly into the strangely 
working features of the armorer, but he 
made no further remark. His mind sank 
back into its own reflections, and silently he 
passed out from the piazza of the temple. 

Neither Gio nor his companion saw the 
dark forms that crouched behind the marble 
columns within the temple, nor dreamed 
they that they were watched. They heard 
not the stealthy footfalls that began to sound: 
upon the pavement they had left behind, nor 
listed they the low whispers that began to 
break upon the air. 

The moon rode higher and higher, and her 
bright beams began to gain space in the 
temple as the shadows: of the walls and 
columns were shortened:. But other shadows 
were now there—shadows that moved and 
flitted about from corner tocorner, as though 
the solid columns were: changing. places:. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A DOUBLE CAPTURE. 


Lone after Gio and Strato left the sub- 
terranean apartment, the two girls sat to- 
gether in silence. Marina had wiped away 
her tears, for she had listened to the sooth- 
ing words of her companion, and after unit- 
ing in their evening prayers they laid them- 
selves down upon their couch. 

‘*] dare not sleep,’? murmured the fair 
girl, as she rested her head upon her pillow. 

‘* And why ?” asked Esther, placing her 
arm affectionately about the fearful fair one. 
** All is safe here.”’ 

‘* Ah, Esther, your own words tell me 
that you, too, fear.’’ 

Me ” 

‘* Yes, Esther. Your voice trembles, and 
you speak with hope, rather than assur- 
ance.” 

‘Then happy am I if I can even hope. 
Why cannot you hope also? ” 

‘* Because I should hope against hope. 
Strato looked gloomy when he left me.” 

‘*He was gloomy, Marina, because your 
own fears made him so. He feared noth- 
ing.” 

‘* I wish I were rid of fear; but I am not. 
The very air seems laden with the reflection 
of that fearful dream. My poor father is 
gone, perhaps murdered, and I am ’”—— 

‘¢ Under the protection of one as kind and 
powerful as he,’’ interrupted Esther. ‘* My 
own father has sworn to protect you, and if 
he is able he will do it. Of course there are 
circumstances in the future which none of 
earth can foresee, but let us not fear them 
till they come.” 

** You have not lost a father, Esther, nor 
are you hunted down by aruthless king. I 
know I have friends, and—— MHark!”’ 

‘¢ What is it?’ quickly asked Esther, who 
had been so intent upon the words of her 
companion that she heard nothing else. 

‘* Heard you not that noise ?” 

‘“*No. Where?” 

‘*] thought ’twas from overhead.”’ 

‘¢ 1’m sure I did not hear it.’’ 

‘“*There! Heard you not that?” 

‘“*[ did hear something then,” returned 
Esther, raising her head from her pillow. 

They both listened for several moments, 
and then the sound came again. It was a 


sort of thumping, and appeared to come 
from the porphyry pedestal. 
‘¢ It may be our waiting-man,” suggested 
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Esther, as she arose from her couch and 
stood upon the pavement. 

‘*He would not come at this hour,’ re- 
turned Marina, trembling like an aspen. 

As she spoke, she, too, arose from the 
couch, and drawing near to the side of her 
companion, she stood in painful silence. 

‘“*Do you not hear footsteps upon the 
pavement above ?”’ she at length asked. 

Yes,’ returned Esther. 

‘* And there are a number of them, too.” 

There must be.” 

‘¢ The gods protect us! ” 

“Let us fear not yet,” urged Esther, 
vainly endeavoring to quiet her own trem- 
bling. ‘* They cannot know the secret of 
this place.” 

‘* Great God! ”’ ejaculated Marina, starting 
with a sudden thought, ‘“‘may not your 
father and Strato have been watched ? 
Your father spoke to-night of spies! ”’ 

Esther spoke not, for the fearful thought 
had already found its way to her own mind, 
and for this had she trembled. 

Again the girls listened, and ere long it 
seemed as though some heavy body were be- 
ing dragged over the pavement above their 
heads. Then for a m>meunt all was still, 
save a slight pattering, as if of rapidly 
changing footfalls; then even that died 
away, and all was quiet. 

They’re gone,” whispered Esther. 

Marina might have spoken in reply, but 
at that moment there came a sound so heavy 
that it seemed to roll its echo like thunder 
through the place. 

Again all was still, save the beatings of 
the poor girl’s hearts. 

‘* Heavens, Marina,’”’ ejaculated the ar- 
morer’s daughter, ‘‘ they are indeed forcing 
their way to our retreat. My father’s steps 
have been watched! ” 

** Oh, let me die here!” fell in fluttering 
accents from the poor fugitive’s lips. ‘‘Now 
Iam ready. Oh, my dream! my dream!” 

Hush!” whispered Esther. ‘ They 
have not yet broken through the stout bar- 
rier that guards us from the world. The 
stout masonry may yet prove too strong for 
them.”’ 

‘¢ No, no; my dream! my prophetic dream! 
The greedy vulture has soared above the 
reach of my lion guardians, and now he 
pounces upon me.” 

Again came that dreadful sound, and 
while yet the echo trembled upon the air 
there came a crash as though the surrounding _ 
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walls were tumbling from their founda- 
tions. 

‘¢ The pedestal has gone! ”’ uttered Esther. 

** And we, too! ” responded Marina. 

With painfully hushed hearts the two 
girls stood, clasped in each other’s arms; 
and thus they silently awaited the denoue- 
ment of the attack. Heavy feet were busy 
overhead, and the sound of voices reached 
the apartment. Esther knew they were 
searching for the movable slab. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the spot where it opened, 
and ere long a bright moonbeam fell across 
the way before her. The cool air struck up- 
on her face, and the slab was thrown en- 
tirely back. 

The girls shrank back|to the extremity of 
the place; and while they stood trembling 
there, half a dozen soldiers descended the 
marble steps, led on by Warnam, one of the 
king’s chief officers. 

** Tf I mistake not, I address the daughter 
of Kison Ludim,’’ remarked the officer, as 
he advanced towards the spot where the 
girls stood, like lambs awaiting the sacrifice. 

That old man was my father,” answered 
Marina, almost taking hope from the kind 
and deferential manner in which the officer 
spoke. 

‘* Then I must ask you to accompany me 
to the king’s palace.”’ 

‘Oh, no! ‘You will not tear me away 
from here,” cried the poor girl, sinking up- 
on her knees, and clasping her hands in 
supplication. 

‘*T have no choice in the matter, lady,’ 
returned Warnam, taking a step forward, 
and laying his hand upon Marina’s arm. 
‘* Your maid can accompany you if you like.” 

‘*Of course I shall attend her,’ replied 
Esther. 

Oh, you will not take us hence,” urged 
Marina. ‘I am a poor, defenceless orphan, 
and you should not trample upon such.”’ 

‘* The king must be obeyed,” sternly an- 
swered the officer. ‘To him you can un- 
fold the tale of your grievances, but I can- 
not stop to hear them now. Come. If you 
have aught here that you wish to take with 
you, you may now collect it.” = 

**T have nothing but my own liberty, and 
that you will take!’ groaned Marina, in 
heart-broken accents. 

“* No, no, lady,”’ rejoined Warnam, some- 
what moved by the beauty and distress of 
the poor girl; ‘‘ if there be guilt in the deed, 
lay it not to me, for God knows I seek not 
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your misery. The king must be obeyed. 
Come; we have not longer to wait.” 

Marina saw that further persuasion would 
be useless, and with a heavy heart she gave 
her hand to Esther, and ascended the stone 
steps. When they landed upon the pave- 
ment above they found half a dozen more 
soldiers in waiting, and they saw, too, how 
the entrance had been effected. Near the 
spot lay a ponderous beam which had been 
used as a battering-ram, and the pedestal 
was found to have been merely overturned. 

As the party were arranged upon the out- 
side, part of them walked in front of the 
girls, and part of them ia the rear, while 
Warnam kept along by their side. No 
words were spoken on the way, save an oc- 
casional order from the officer to his 
soldiers, and ever and anon a deep sob 
from Marina that seemed to echo the 
heavy tread of the men. She spoke not, 
for she knew it would be of no use. 
She could only think of the wretehed fate 
that awaited her. Life she might have 
given up with complacency; but to be robbed 


thus of all that made life valuable, was to 


keep her alive to feed upon the bitterest 
dregs of existence—chained to misery witha 
bleeding heart, with only the privilege of 
looking back upon the joys of which she had 
been forever robbed. 

Swiftly the soldiers passed on, and at a 
point some fifty rods to the southward of the 
tall column they found their barge. They 
had been wise enough not to land where’ 
those who had come over in the small boat. 
—one of which they knew to be Strato— 
could detect their.craft. 

‘Their comes a vessel up through the 
straits,’’? remarked one of the soldiers, point- 
ing off the southern entrance of the narrow 
way between the city and the mainland. 

‘¢ Some merchant from Arabia,” carelessly 
responded Warnam, as he caught sight cf 
the vessel. 

No further notice was taken of the sail, 
and having handed the girls into the barge, 
the soldiers were stationed at the oars, and . 
soon afterwards they were heading towards 
the city. The vessel which had been made 
out entering the straits was now standing 
boldly up, and Warnam entertained some 
doubts of being able to make his way ahead 
of her. She had a fair wind, and was cut- 
ting through the water swiftly. 

‘¢ That is not a Tyrian vessel,” said one of 
the men. 
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**‘No,” remarked another; ‘she looks 
more like a Cyprian.” 

‘If she were bound for one of our har- 
bors, she would stand in towards the island,”’ 
said the first speaker. 

‘* You may ease your oars,”’ uttered War- 
nam, as he stood up in the stern of the barge 
and looked off towards where the vessel was 
coming upon them. ‘She will pass quietly 
by,’ he added, though the peculiar tones of 
his voice expressed a slight doubt of the 
probability of his assertion. 

The moonlight was so vivid that the men 
could be plainly distinguished upon the 
stranger’s deck, and shortly afterwards, 
while yet the barge lay nearly motionless in 
the water, a rattling was heard among her 
rigging, and in a moment more her course 
was slightly change. 

‘“* By the power of Jupiter,’’ ejaculated 
one of the soldiers; ‘‘ she’s coming directly 
upon us.”’ 

‘*See those men!—see the glistening of 
their breast-plates! She’s a Cyprian cor- 
sair! 

with your oars! ’’ shouted Warnam, 
as the truth of this last remark flashed upon 
him. ‘ Pull back for the coast!” 

The men obeyed the command; but they 
soon found that they had been too late in 
their movements, for by the time the head 
of the barge was turned, the stranger was 
hard upon them. 

What barge is that?’ hailed some one 
from the vessel. 

The king’s,”’ returned Warnam. 

‘¢ Then stop while I overhaul you.” 

Without an order from their officer the 
soldiers raised their oars from the water, for 
they were afraid of a shower of arrows if 
they kept on. 

The vessel was clumsily hove-to, by bring- 
ing one of the lumbering sails into the wind 
and casting loose the sheets of the other, 
and then the barge was ordered to row 
alongside. 

‘* You will not of course detain us,” said 
Warnam, as he caught a line which had 
been thrown to him, ‘‘ for we are on a mis- 
sion for the king.” 

‘* We shall see first whether you are worth 
detaining,” laconically replied the captain 
of the Cyprian, leaning over the side to get 
a view at the interior of the barge. 

‘* But the king, sir, will not brook inter- 
ference.’’ 

“* He may do as he likes on that score,” 
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responded he of the vessel; ‘‘ but to tell you 
the plain truth, I like the looks of your men, 
and more especially of those girls, so you 
may step on board.” 

The craft was indeed a Cyprian corsair, 
and Warnam knew that resistance would be 
utterly useless; so he made his way on 
board, and then ordered his men to hand up 
the girls. 

The corsair’s crew consisted of about fifty 
men, and from the appearance of things 
about the deck had on board quite a valuable 
cargo. The soldiers trembled with fear 
when they came over the side, and silently 
they awaited the decision of their fate. 

‘*Be not alarmed, fair lady,’ gallantly 
spoke the corsair captain, as he stepped for- 
ward, and gazed into the face of Marina. 

‘* Noalarm can add to my sufferings now,”’ 
returned she, in a despondent tone. 

‘* Ha, then you were a prisoner—you were 
forced to your aquatic voyage ? ”’ 

‘¢ She was for the king,’’ explained War- 
nam. 

‘* What! Does the old dotard feast upon 
such beauty as they ?” 

‘* A wife for the young prince, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the officer. 

‘* Then I think the young prince will have 
to go brideless till he finds another. And 
you, my pretty one,’ continued the corsair, 
turning to Esther, ‘‘ are the lady’s maid, I 
suppose ? ”” 

Yes, sir,’ returned Esther, with con- 
siderable firmness. 

‘¢ Then you shall both be cared for.”’ 

** But to what end?” asked Marina, as a 
fearful thought flashed through her mind— 
a thought more dreadful than the idea of 
wedding the prince. 

‘* That will appear anon,” coolly answered 
the captain; and then turning to his crew, 
he ordered the barge to be cut adrift, and 
the vessel to be put on her course. 

As soon as the corsair was once more 
standing up through the straits, the soldiers 
were deprived of their arms, and told that 
they might make themselves at home around 
the forecastle; while the girls were conducted 
to the captain’s cabin, which was a sort of 
house built upon the quarter-deck, with a 
narrow walk around it upon the outside. 

Warnam gazed off upon the moonlit city, 
and as its tall domes and spires gradually re- 
ceded from his view, he began to think up- 
on the dreamy fate before him, and that fate 
he well knew. He knew that the corsairs 
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were in the habit of kidnapping people, and 
selling them into the service of warring 
chieftains, and that this made one of the 
- most lucrative items in their profession, and 
a already he felt the load upon his devoted 


back. He cursed the hour that sent him 


upon | the mission for the king, and he cursed 
the poor girl who had been the innocent 
cause of all. Then he cursed the armorer, 
and finally when the last glimmer of moon- 
light could be seen upon the turrets of Tyre 
no more, he settled into a moody silence, 
from which even the questions of his com- 
panions could not arouse him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FATE’S VISTA GROWS DARKER AND 
DARKER. 

THE fair Marina reclined upon a low 
couch in the corsair’s cabin, and at her feet 
reclined Esther. Both had been weeping, 
though the tears of the latter had left but 
little vestige of their tracks. A small lamp 


was suspended from the ceiling, and by its 
dim rays the girls were enabled to take a 
view of the things about them. The place 


exhibited a strange mixture of the rough 
and the polished, the homely and the sump- 
tuous. In one corner stood a large stack of 
javelins, while hanging about upon the sides, 
over the damask couches, were quite a num- 
ber of spears and bows, with steel-headed 
arrows. 

Marina gazed about upon the quaint arti- 
cles and their arrangement, and for a mo- 
ment her grief became almost lost in a sea 
of troubled wonder; but gradually a sicken- 
ing sensation crept through her frame, and 
she felt faint and weak. The strange mo- 
tion of the vessel was new to her, and be- 
neath its influence she sank into a state of 
utter disregard for things about her. Her 
head grew dizzy, objects seemed to swim be- 
fore her, her hands fell listless at her side, 
and, all unconscious of the efforts of Esther 
to revive her, she sank back upon the couch 
and forgot that she lived. 

It was bright morning when the fair 
daughter of Kison Ludim awoke from her 
unconsciousness, and, strange as it may 
seem, when she felt the fresh air her sea- 
sickness had nearly passed away. ‘There 
was wine upon a rough side-board, the bot- 
tles being confined by small cords fastened 
to the side of the cabin and looped around 
them, and of this Esther persuaded her 


mistress to drink. The portion somewhat re- 
vived her, and as the generous warmth be- 
gan to creep through her frame, her scat- 
tered senses came together again, and she 
knew where she was and what she had suf- 
fered. 

The sun had crept over the rugged coast, 
and its bright, warm beams leaped through 
the latticed windows of the cabin and dwelt 
upon the arms that hung against the opposite 
partition. Marina saw the golden flood, but 
the sight made her more sad and gloomy, for 
the contrast was stronger, and the light 
seemed but to reveal more plainly her own 
miseries. The corsair captain had spoken 
kindly to her, but she feared that it was the 
kindness of self-interest. The fearful pic- 
ture of fate that arose before her was worse, 
far worse, than that to which King Mapen 
would have consigned her, and an involun- 
tary cry of pain broke from her lips as she 
called the picture to her mind. 

Esther had ceased endeavoring to console 
her mistress, for she could find no consola- 
tion to offer; and besides, she was herself 
now a sufferer. She had been torn from a 
kind father, and her fate was not less certain 
than was that of Marina. 

Thus they both sat, sometimes buried in 
deep, melancholy reflection, and anon mur- 
muring their thoughts aloud, till nearly noon. 
They were wondering why they were thus 
left alone, when the door opened, and gave 
entrance to the cor.air. He was a dark- 


looking man, with a countenance expressive 


of daring and cunning, and shadowed by a 
sort of slantwise look of calculating cupidity. 
For several moments he stood and regarded 
his fair prisoners in silence. A pleased, 
satisfied look rested upon his features as he 
realized the rare beauty of Marina, and 
taking a step forward, he said: 

‘*T trust, ladies, you will not accuse me of 
neglect, for I knew that you had everything 
here necessary for your comfort.” 

Marina gazed sadly up into her captor’s 
face, but she spoke not. 

‘*¢ You look much better than I expected to 
have found you,’’ continued the captain. 
‘¢ The sea agrees with you. However, your 
voyage will be at an end by to-morrow morn 
ing, at the furthest.” 

Again Marina looked up, and at on 
her tongue found utterance. 

‘‘O, where do you think of taking us, 
sir?” she asked, half starting up from her 
seat, and bending earnestly forward. 
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‘*T am bound to Tarsus.” 

‘*And what do you there? What—what 
is to be my fate ?” 

‘* One so beautiful as you should secure a 
good fate, certainly.” 

Marina shuddered. 

‘** But tell us what that fate is to be,” ex- 
claimed Esther. 

“That I can hardly tell,’’ returned the 
corsair, regarding the girls with sparkling 
eyes. 

‘* You know your own purpose,” persisted 
Esther. 

‘**O, yes, I know what I shall do; but then 
fate is something I don’t pretend to read,” 
answered the man, with a dubious expression 
of countenance. 

‘““One thing tell me, sir,” exclaimed 
Marina, starting to her feet as she spoke; 
‘do you intend to—to””—— 

Her voice failed her, and covering her face 
with her hands, she sank back upon the 
couch. 

‘* What would you have asked?”’ uttered 
the corsair, not at all moved by what he had 
seen. 

‘* She would have asked, sir, if you intend 
to sell us?” said Esther, with forced energy. 

‘* Well,” returned the captain, in a sort of 
calculating manner, “ it isn’t often that I get 
such a prize as this, and I am inclined to the 
opinion that I shall make the most of it, now 
that it is in my hands. But you need not 
fear; I won’t sell you to a life of drudgery.” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the ears of poor Marina, and as their mean. 
ing went rolling to her heart the very blood 
that coursed there seemed frozen in its 
channels. She realized the whole at once, 
for twas the same fearful thought that had 
filled her mind with its terrors since she had 
come on board the vessel. No tears came to 
her relief, for those gentle streams were 
frozen up at the fountain, and her grief 
found vent only in the deep throes of her 
heaving bosom. At length she raised her 
eyes to the face of the man before her. He 
did not look ugly, nor did he look like a re- 
morseless tyrant. Her lips parted, and she 
sank upon her knees. 

spare she cried. ‘‘Carry me 
back to Tyre, and you shall receive more 
than you can possibly realize elsewhere.”’ 

‘* No, no, my lady; 1’ll not run myself in- 
to the jaws of the king.” 

““T meant not the king, sir. There is 
another in Tyre who will pay my ransom a 
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thousand fold. O, I would not be delivered 
up to the king.” 

‘*T fear I cannot grant your reques*,”’ said 
the corsair, with a shake of his head. ‘I 
should hardly dare to venture back to Tyre.” 

** Will you not listen to my prayers ?”’ still 
cried the poor girl, clinging to her captor’s 
knees. “I am of gentle blood—I am an 
orphan. O, do not sell me into cruel bond- 
age! Kill me, sir! O, kill me, but do not 
make me more miserable than I am now!” 

‘You must not think me over-cruel, fair 
lady, but you only waste words in urging me 
thus, for I cannot let you go. You place 
altogether too much importance upon the 
affair, and you may rest assured that your 
lot will not be a hard one. You shall go to 
one who will keep you like a lady as you 
are.”’ 

**O, cruel, cruel! I would rather work, 
toil, spin, dig even in the field, than share 
the lot you paint! ” 

The corsair raised Marina to her feet, and 
she fell back upon her couch. The bold 
man regarded her for a moment, and then 
said: 

‘¢ There is one favor I will grant.” 

The poor girl opened her eyes. 

‘* You shall both be sold to the same per- 
son.” 

Marina closed ber eyes and groaned aloud. 
The promise included a boon, but she had 
hoped for more. 

‘““Tf you want anything,’’ continued he, 
you can touch yonder bell, and your sum- 
mous shall be immediately answered. I 
trust when I see you again, I shall find you 
in better spirits.” 

As the captain thus spoke, he turned and 
left the place. 

it not dreadful?’ murmured Marina, 
as she gazed into the tear-wet face of her 
faithful companion. 

indeed,” uttered Esther; but let 
us not give way entirely to despair. There 
yet may be hope.” 

‘¢ And upon what can you hang it ?”’ 

“*If we both go together—and I think the 
man will keep his promise—we may find 
some means of escape.” 

** That is a faint hope, Esther.” 

‘* Let us cherish it, at least.” 

**T will try.” 

‘* But let us make up our minds that we 
will live only for escape.” 

Esther had fairly worked herself into the 
hope she would picture, and even Marine 
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began to gain strength of mind to bear up 
under the disaster that had befallen her. 
She felt herself to be drowning, and she had 
caught at the straw that floated past. 

The day had passed slowly and heavily 
away, and when night fell down again upon 
the sea the girls called for the first time for 
food. It was speedily brought, and as they 
appeased their hunger they felt better and 
stronger, though of course their grief knew 
no rest. Marina could but think of her 
lover—of his distress, and of his agony, and 
in that one corner of her soul, where his 
image was sacredly enshrined, she felt a pang 
that even hope itself could not have cured. 

Daylight came again, and ere long the 
poor girls knew that the vessel had reached 
the harbor, for they heard the rattling of the 
sails and the ropes as they swung loosely 
‘against the masts, and they felt the low 
tremulousness of the vessel as the anchor 
was let go. Then they knew they were 
swinging about, and when they cast their 
eyes out at the window they found that they 
had entered the mouth of a river, for there 
was land upon both hands, and a large city 
loomed upin the distance. Their morning’s 


meal was brought to them, and while they 


were eating it, Esther remarked: 

‘* Now, Marina, we have seen enough of 
our captor to know that his mind is made 
up, and that no persuasions or entreaties of 
ours can turn him. Let us, then, offer no 
resistance, for the more quietly we submit, 
the more easy will be our treatment, and the 
less shall we be watched.”’ 


‘*T know your counsel is good, and that 


vou speak the truth,’’ returned Marina, her 
eyes now filling with tears; ‘‘ but O, how 
can one submit to such a fate? ”’ 

‘* We must submit,” philosophically replied 
Esther. 

‘¢ Indeed we must, but I cannot look upon 
it calmly, even to appearances.”’ 

‘* But you will promise not to resist ?” 

‘Of course I should not do that. I am 
too weak, too broken-hearted, for resistance. 
They may lead me to my death, if they 
choose.”’ 

‘* Say not so.”’ 

** But I feel so.”’ 

‘¢ Then away with the feeling. When first 
I found myself torn from my father, my 
heart sank within me, but I have plucked it 
up again, and now it is strong enough to 
plot for that freedom of which they would 
rob us. Courage, Marina, courage.’’ 


There was something persuasive in the 
tone and manner of the armorer’s daughter, 
for she possessed a good share of her father’s 
firmness, and by no means a small share of 
his cunning. She placed her arms around 
her companion’s neck as she spoke, and 
gazed up with such an imploring look, that 
Marina could not resist the spell, and ere 
she knew it, hope had half nestled itself in 
her bosom. 

‘* Promise me that you will be firm,”’ con- 
tinued Esther. 

“*T will try,’’ replied Marina, with more 
confidence than she had expressed for a long 
time. 

Then you will succeed,’ and thus speak- 
ing Esther wiped the tears from the face of 
her fair mistress. 

It was nearly noon when the corsair cap- 
tain called for the girls to attend him on 
deck, and as they passed out, they could not 
but feel a sense of monetary pleasure at the 
beauty of the scenery that lay spread out 
about them. They were a few miles up the 
Cydnus river, in the midst of one of the 
gardens of that world. The Tyrian soldiers 
had been already sent on shore, and now 
they were to follow. A sumptuous barge 
was alongside, beneath the silken canopy of 
which they were soon seated, and in a few 
moments more the unfortunate girls were 
passing swiftly on in the path of their strange 
destiny. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A STARTLING INTERVIEW, AND STKANGE 
FEARS. 

MAPEN, king of Tyre, was in a dark, 
gloomy mood. The very gods seemed to 
have conspired against him. It was nearly 
noon on the day succeeding the capture of 
the barge; messengers had been sent to the 
coast in quest of the soldiers, and they had 
returned, bringing intelligence of the strange 
opening of the subterranean apartment be- 
neath the ruins of the old temple, and of the 
disappearance of the party who had been 
sent in quest of the girls. The barge had 
been picked up a little to the north of the 
city by some fishermen, and the report of 
that, also, had reached the monarch’s ears. 
He stood leaning against one of the pillars of 
his audience chamber, but all visitors were 
shut out. He was not in the mood to render 
judgment, for the inexplicable failure of 
his plans with regard to the daughter of 
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Ludim, had crushed every cooler feeling in 
his bosom. 

‘* Phalis,”’ he said at length, turning to his 
son, who stood near him, “if Gio be once 
more in my power, he shall not escape me. 
He is at the bottom of this affair.” 

“*So I think,’ returned the prince; ‘‘ but 
I fear he cannot be taken. The strange 
manner in which ‘he escaped from the cen- 
turion and his guard is to me a mystery.” 

‘* He must have some secret hiding-place 
which the soldiers did not find.” 

‘¢ That is impossible, for, according to the 
centurion’s account, he must have gone up 
the stairs, and there is no way under heaven 
of escape or concealment except by the way 
of the tops of the adjoining houses, and that 
pass was securely guarded. And there is 
another thing that seems strange, and that 
is, the presence of the priest of Hercules 
there.”’ 

‘*That may be easily accounted for,” re- 
turned the king. ‘‘ The armorer does all the 
work in metals for the temple, and Balbec 
was probably there on that account, for he 
could have nothing further with an humble 
artizan.”” 

‘* That is probably the case, but yet, from 
what intelligence I can gain of the armorer, 
there is something almost passing credit in 
his affairs.” 

‘* Ah,” uttered the king, with some sur- 
prise in his manner, “‘ have you learned any- 
thing respecting him that is so strange ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” returned the prince, “there are 
some most strange things concerning him. 
Many years ago—fifteen, some tell me, while 
others say it is more—Gio voluntarily let him- 
self to old Strato, for a quantity of gold with 
which to make ornaments for the temple of 
Hercules, and it is asserted that in consider- 
ation of that sacrifice, the god has taken him 
under especial favor. And soit would seem, 
for many are the accounts of his marvellous 
disappearances and re-appearances about the 
city, and even our own experience tells us 
that some strange power protects him. To 
tell you the truth, father, I begin to fear the 
man.” 

‘* No, no, my son, ’tis not for us to fear the 
armorer. I shall yet hope to entrap him. 
There is some deception in all this, for I 
think the armorer owes more to his personal 
prowess than to aught else. If I can learn 
of his whereabouts, I will surely have him 
arrested.” 

Well,’ returned Phalis, after a few 
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moments of reflection, ‘‘ then the sooner ’tis 
done the better, and on the whole I think it 
best that he should be secured.” 

‘* Of course it is,” said the king, consider- 
ably reassured by the acquiescence of his. 
son. ‘*Pshaw! There’s nothing about the 
man so strange, after all. He’s powerful in 
the use of weapons, for they have been his 
playthings from youth, and he has secret 
friends, too, in the palace, else how could he 
have escaped from his dungeon? The next 
time 1’ll have him watched by those whom 
I can trust—I’ll keep him till we gain pos- 
session of Ludim’s daughter, and then he 
shall die.’’ 

Mapen started from the plilar against 
which he had been leaning and walked 
across the apartment. His step was such 
a one as a man takes when he thinks to clinch 
a resolution. 

** Phalis,”’ he continued, in a calmer tone, 
**you may have my slaves sent in, and if 
there be any without who desire audience, 
they may be admitted.” 

The prinee had turned to obey his father’s 
request, but ere he had passed half the dis- 
tance between the throne and the entrance- 
way, the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and the eyes of the astounded king and 
prince rested upon the stalwart form of Gio! 
He bore in his hand a naked sword, and his 
face was moved by a powerful emotion. He 
looked as black as midnight in his fierce 
wrath, and the very air that hung about him. 
seemed laden with the iron purpose that 
nerved him to meet the monarch. 

Mapen made a motion as if to call for his 
slaves. It was a weak, a fluttering motion, 
but yet its import was plain. 

‘*Move not at the peril of your lives!” 
uttered Gio, in a hoarse whisper. ‘I mean 
you no harm, nor will 1 take harm from you. 
I knew you were alone, and I have come to 
ask you a simple question.” 

‘* But the guards—how passed you them? ”’ 
asked the king, whose mind instinctively 
turned upon the strangeness of such a cir- 
cumstance, in spite of the tumultuous fear 
which he now experienced. 

‘**T passed them by a power they knew not 
df. None heeded my presence, for none 
dreamed that Gio was nigh.” 

Again Phalis started towards the door, but 
a simple look from the furmidable intruder 
was sufficient to arrest his steps. 

The king began to see that he was fairly. 
entrapped, and though his wrath was great,. 
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yet his fear was greater, for well he knew 
that one single sweep of that fearful sword 
would prove his death warrant. There was 
that in the fiercely burning eye of the 
armorer, which told him of a purpose not to 
be shaken, and as an emperor might quail 
before a crouched lion or a wakened tiger, so 
did the monarch of Tyre quail before one of 
his own subjects. No slaves were at hand 
tu do his bidding, no soldiers to strike the 
blow he had not the power to strike him- 
self. 

‘¢ What seek you?” he at length asked, 
while he made a motion to Phalis to remain 
quiet. 

‘“‘T have come to ask you what you have 
done with the daughter of Kison Ludim?”’ 

‘¢ That is the same question I would have 
asked of thee,’’ returned the king, with ‘a 
sudden start. 

** Do not lie to me, King Mapen. 
have you placed the fair Marina? ”’ 
‘Nowhere. She is not in my power.” 

**Did you not send soldiers last night to 
hang upon my tracks? ”’ 

“*T sent soldiers to watch the course of 
young Strato.” 

“Ay, and they found the lady, and 
dragged her forth from her resting place. 
Now, king, tell me where she is ?”’ 

know not.” 

‘* Beware!’’ pronounced Gio, while a 
-spark from his burning eye seemed to pene- 
trate to the very soul of the monarch. 

‘¢ T have not seen her,’’ persisted the king, 
who was now surprised in turn. ‘ This 
morning some fishermen picked up my barge 
at sea, but not a soul was init. I had been 
‘sure your work.” 

‘* Then they may have all been drowned,”’ 
muttered Gio to himself, for there was 
something in the manner of the king that 
gave assurance that he spoke the truth. 

** No that cannot be,’’ said Mapen, for the 
fishermen assured me that the barge had not 
been overturned, nor was there any disar- 
rangement of its furniture.” 

Again Gio bent upon the king one of those 
keen, searching looks, but he could read 
nothing save simple truth and honest won- 
der. 

‘*¢ Then I fear their fate is sealed,’’ he said, 
in a half despondent tone. ‘‘ Some corsair 
has picked them up.” 

** Then I'l] rake the earth till I find them!”’ 
-cried the king, ‘‘or at least, till I find the 
daughter of Kison Ludim.” 


Where 
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“You'll find her not, sire,” returned Gio, 
with a spice of irony in histone. ‘ ’Tis you 
who have brought this on her, and you had 
now better let the matter drop.”’ 

‘But I will find her, even though every 
vessel in my navy be called into requisition.” 

‘Then you may make the trial,” uttered 
the armorer, while a peculiar light broke 
upon his countenance. -‘* And,” he added, 
seeming to have checked some words that had 
arisen to his lips, ‘‘ I hope you will succeed.” 

Mapen started at these words, for he 
thought he detected some meaning, and once 
more the king arose above the man. 

‘¢*T will find her, and I’ll keep her, too,” 
he exclaimed; ‘‘and as for you, sir, your 
head is not worth the bond of a day. You 
shall learn what it is to beard a king! ”’ 

Gio smiled as the monarch thus spoke, and 
a ray of something very much like pity shot 
athwart his face. Mapen saw that look, and 
he could not but wonder at its strangeness. 

‘*T pray the gods that you may find her,” 
said the armorer. ‘‘And now,’ he con- 
tinued, half turning towards the door, “I 
must leave you. I am satisfied you speak 
the truth, and for the present I will leave 
you to prosecute your search. . Farewell.” 

** Hold!’ cried Mapen, in whose bosom 
the spirit of curiosity suddenly burst forth. 
“Tell me, strange man, who and what you 
are.” 

‘*One who could read your destiny if he 
chose,”’ returned Gio, stopping and turning 
again towards the king. 

*“*T ask not for what you can do, but for 
what you are ?”’ 

** T am Gio, the armorer of Tyre.”’ 

‘¢ But you are more than that.” 

‘¢ Ay, I am now the master of both a king 
and a prince.” 

Mapen grasped the small dagger he wore 
in his girdle, and Phalis took a step forward; 
but even had it not been for that formidable 
sword they would not have moved further, 
for Gio’s look alone restrained them. It was 
now terrific in its strange majesty. 

‘* Farewell, Mapen; but believe me, we 
shall meet again.” 

The king offered no resistance—he moved 
not from his place as the armorer turned 
away, and, almost before he was aware of 
the fact, the wonderful man had gone! 

‘** Arouse the guard! Stop him!’’ shouted 
Phalis, as the dying footfalls of the depart- 
ing men broke the fearful charm that had 
bound him. 
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The guard came rushing towards the spot. 

‘* Stop the armorer! ” shouted Mapen. 

‘“*The armorer!’’ iterated the captain in 
astonishment. 

‘¢ Ay—the armorer! Pass he not here?” 

‘** No, sire.” 

‘* Thou liest! He did, for he left here but 
a moment since,”’ fairly shrieked the king. 

‘* Then he took your own private passage, 
sire.”’ 

‘Spring to the gates— secure every ave- 
nue leading from the palace!” 

The soldiers leaped quickly to obey order, 
but no Gio could be found—none had seen 
him enter or go away! Every nook and 
corner of the vast building were searched, 
but ’twas fruitless. 

strange,’? murmured the king, as he 
stood trembling before his son. 

wonderful,’’ echoed Phalis, while a 
cold tremor shook his frame. 

‘* Who can he be ?”’ 

‘* Not the man he appears.”’ 

‘* But what does he appear? ”’ 

T know not.” 

‘* Neither do I.” 

Both the royal parent and the son gazed 
upon each other in silence. Not only was 
the re something alarming in the mysterious 
power of the armorer, but he seemed to have 
some strange connection with other matters 
that rested heavily on their minds. They 
wondered till they both were lost in the 
mazes of their own conjecture, and then they 


came back and dwelt upon the startling in- _ 


terview they had just held with the object 
of their doubts and fears. They knew that 
they were both cowards, and that they both 
were villains. 

How many renowned monarchs have been 
the same! living upon the bone and sinew, 
and even upon the blood of people, with 
their thrones set upon the devoted necks of 
their enslaved subjects. Phantoms in the 
dark grow to mighty evils in pro: pective, 
and even the murmurings of the night-wind 
howl loud threatenings against them. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DEATH-SLEEP! 


Ir was dark. Gio and young Strato sat 
within the latter’s dwelling. The powerful 
armorer leaned his head upon his hand, and 
a single tear tickled down from beneath his 
fingers, and a close observer might have 


seen that his bosom was heaving with strong 
internal emotion. Strato’s eyes were dry, 
but yet his face was full of anguish that 
came gushing up from his pain-stricken 
heart. 

‘* Alas! we both have cause for sorrow,” 
murmured Strato. 

‘** Ay, and for deep sorrow, too.” 

Strato started at the sound of his voice, 
and gazed up to see if it was really his friend 
who had spoken. It was so deep, so strange, 
that it struck upon his ear with a startling 
effect. It was Gio, and in a moment more 
he returned :— 

You have lost a daughter, and I-——O, 
what a blow is this! ”’ 

Courage, courage!” exclaimed Gio, 
starting up from his seat and brushing his 
hand over the spot where a few moments 
before had rested a tear. ‘‘Some kind 
power may yet befriend us. I have had 
darker clouds than this roll over my soul, 
and the sunlight has not failed to drive them 
away. The heart will throb, and the silent 
fountain of grief burst open its gates, but 
there’s a future ahead, and he who is wise 
will look to it. Bury not yourself in useless 
repinings, but up and gird on the armor of a 
resolute determination. Strato, 1’ll not shed 
another tear till 1 find my child.” 

** Ah, Gio, you cannot feel as I feel.” 

And why?” 

‘* Your heart is more stubborn. Your life 
has been different.” 

** Ay, my life has been different.” 

Again young Strato started and gazed 
earnestly into the face of the armorer. 
What was it that moved him so? °*Twas 
surely Gio, and yet how strange—how nobiy 
strange, sounded that voice. There was a 
fire in his eye he had never noticed there 
before, a swelling of the muscles that gave 
to the face a nobleness that did not use to 
be so. 

Again Gio spoke. 

‘“*IT must away now, for I fear I have 
another sad office on my hands. O, my 
heart is heavy! Fare thee well Strato.” 

But whither, whither, good Gio ?”’ 

To the temple.”’ 

** So late you will not gain entrance.” 

Gio’s heavy brows curled with something 
like a dark smile. The muscles about the 
mouth twitched with a continuation of that 
smile, and then he turned away. He spoke 
not further, but silently he passed on into 
the darkness of the piazza, and then Strato 
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heard his steps sound upon the pave- 
ment. 


It was midnight in Tyre! a dark, cheerless 
midnight. The wind moaned through the 
streets, and a gloomy veil shut out the stars. 
Nature seemed weeping in tearless grief! 

From out the great temple came a score 
of men, and they bore upon their shoulders 
a thing covered with sackcloth! With slow 
and solemn tread they crossed the vast Mo- 
saic square, and then they turned towards 
the royal palace. Ebo, the king’s chief offi- 
cer, led the men, and he seemed anxious to 
walk more rapidly. 

The gates of the palace were thrown open, 
and the party entered. The king heard the 
confusion, and he hurried to his marble hall. 
The men who bore the burden entered into 
the presence of their monarch, and there 
they sat it down. The light from large 
golden lamps fell in sombre streams upon 
the sackcloth, and with wondering mind 
Mapen awaited an explanation of the scene. 

‘¢ Sire,’’? spoke Ebo, ‘‘ we’ve brought him 
dead!” 

‘“* Who?” exclaimed both king and prince 
in concert. 

Ebo pointed silently to thc burden the 
soldiers had placed upon the pavement. 

Mapen stepped forward and raised the 
cloth. It fell from his hold and slid off upon 
the floor. The beams of the golden lamps 
fell aslant the cold, stiff features of Gio! 
_ He lay there as quiet as a lamb, with his 
huge breast hushed from its heavings, and 
his lips closed in death. There had been no 
struggle in that death—no pain—for a half 
wreathing smile rested there, as though 
those now soundiess ears had drank in an 
answer to the last prayer that escaped. 

*“‘The gods be praised for this !”’ ejacu- 
lated the monarch, as he half recoiled from 
the corpse. ‘* But tell me, Ebo, where did 
you find him?” 

the temple, sire.” 

** Dead ?”” 

Yes.” 

how? Explain.” 

‘* As we passed the temple to-night in our 
rounds—perhaps an hour since—we heard 
the loud voice of the high priest, Balbec, 
supplicating the gods. The wide door was 
flung open, and as we saw lights streaming 
forth, we entered. At the foot of Hercules 
lay the corpse of Gio, and over him stood 
the priest. He told us that the armorer had 
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died but a short time before, and that he had 
died calmly and quietly. Then he bade us 
bring the body to the palace, where it must 
remain till he came to see it.” y 

‘* But why such a strange request as that ?”’ 
asked the king, in astonishment, still gazing 
fixediy upon the cold features of the dead 
man. 

“*He said this mau was favored of the 
gods, and that you should pay all honor to 
his remains. The oracle spoke while we 
stood there, and it said, ‘Obey!’”’ 

“That is more strange than all,’’ mur- 
mured the king. ‘‘ But yet it shall be 
obeyed. I shall weep not over the cause.’’ 

‘* Father,”’ said the prince, stepping near- 
er to the body, and regarding its face with a 
wistful look; ‘‘ I wish those lips could have 
told their secret ere they had been closed 
forever, for ’tis no common tale that’s now 
locked up in that cold bosom.”’ 

‘*T believe you, my son.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps the high priest may know it 
all,” suggested Ebo. 

‘* Ha, so it may be. I thought not of that. 
When comes he, Ebo? ” 

‘*He said not, sire; but it must be ere 
long, for he will take charge of the body and 
embalm it. He only said he wished the 
body to remain here till he came.” 

‘¢ Perhaps ’twas to assure us that the man 
was dead,” said Phalis. 

So you may be right.’” 

‘¢ The priest said you would like. to see the 
corpse,’’ added Ebo. 

‘* Good, he spoke the truth,” returned the 
monarch, now gaining more courage to gaze 
upon the face of the dead. 

But yet, sire,’ ventured the officer, 
think he bore you not much good will as he 
spoke.”’ 

Hal’ uttered Mapen, starting at this 
hint. ‘* What said he?” 

‘¢?T was not what he said, sire; but in the 
manner he spoke. He expressed great love 
for Gio, and when your name rested upon 
his lips, ’twas with a scoffing sound, and a 
fire burned in his eyes.” 

‘*He cannot harm me, so let him scoff. 
Though I may not lay a finger upon the high 
priest of Hercules, yet he cannot clash with 
the crown, so there we are even. If he 
scoffs, I can pass him by. His person is not 
too sacred for cool disregard.” 

‘* Treat him not roughly in your speech,” 
said Phalis; ‘‘ for with such a prize as this 
we can well boot a little of priestly tongue; 
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and beside,” continued the prince, lowering 
his voice to a whisper, ‘‘ the priest of Her- 
cules has greater room in the hearts of the 
people than has the king!” 

Mapen started as though a point of steel 
had entered his side, for he knew there was 
truth in what he had heard. 

‘* Come, Phalis,”’ he said at length; ‘‘ let 
us retire.” Then turning to his officer, he 
continued, while he gazed again upon the 
rigid face of the corpse:— 

‘** Let it remain here to-night, Ebo. Draw 
the cloth ever the face, and watch you by it 
till morning. He was stolen from you when 
alive, see if you can keep your charge pow 
that he is dead! ” 

As the king and prince departed, Ebo 
drew the coarse cloth up over the form of 
Gio, and then closed and bolted the door. 
Some of the lamps were extinguished, and 
then the men divided themselves for equal 
watches during the remainder of the night. 
They walked silently up and down the large 
vaulted department, and cold shudders crept 
through them as their eyes rested upon that 
coarse pall. Dim spectres seemed flitting 
around through the air, and low, moaning 
murmurs fell through the stillness. Close 
and more closely gathered those who held 
the watch to the sides of their slumbering 
companions, and there they stood and gazed 
upon the dark thing they were set to guard. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BEN-SAUL. 

Ir was high noon in the city of Tarsus, 
Leading from the Periopolis was the grand 
bazaar of the Cilician and Perisian mer- 
chants, in one corner of which, where the 
way was cleared by guarded copper chains, 
was a raised platform covered with white 
linen. It was only some ten feet square, 
and raised five feet from the ground. A 
canopy of crimson stuff was suspended over- 
head to keep off the hot rays of the sun, 
and, perhaps, also to answer a second ob- 
ject, for this was the stand where the female 
captives were offered for sale, and the crim- 
son canopy with the pure white of the car- 
petiug could not fail of lending a lustre to 
female charms. 

There were only two occupants of the 
stand at the present time. One stood, in a 
trembling, shrinking attitude, while the 
other knelt humbly at the other’s feet. This 
position denoted the ranks of the two fe- 


males. The first was Marina, and the othe 
Esther! 

Coarse-looking men stood outside of thé 
copper chain; men of the first class stood 
there, the young men stood there, all feast- 
ing their eyes upon the beauty of those two 
unfortunate girls, for now that they both 
stood—or one stood and the other knelt— 
there together, there was loveliness alike in 
each. Both were different, yet both were 
beautiful. Esther looked like a goddess of 
resignation, with her mild blue eyes cast im- 
ploringly up into the face of her companion, 
as though she would have said, ‘‘ Be you, 
too, resigned.”” The other looked the more 
proud—the burning shame sank deeper to 
her soul—her face was scorched with tear- 
less misery, and she showed in her every 
wayward glance and attitude how far she 
had fallen. I say she looked the more 
proud; she showed the pride which circum- 
stances may never obliterate from the coun- 
tenance that has through life drawn its light 
from her heart of virtue and truth, and 
which crimsons with the tide of noble blood. 
Esther—poor Esther, felt shame—she felt 
misery and degradation, but she had longer 
been the child of circumstance, and she bore 
up with the more fortitude under this new 
trial. 

There was a movement among the crowd 
outside of the cabin. One man passed 
through the narrow entrance, stood a few 
moments at the foot of the platform, and 
then passed back. Soon there came another, 
and then another. Each gazed scrutiniz~ 
ingly upon the shrinking girls, and then 
went back and talked with the corsair cap- 
tain who stood outside. At length one 
man talked long and earnestly with the cor- 
sair, and then the latter came up to the 
stand and told the girls they might come 
down. They dropped their veils, and then 
they followed their captor. He led them 
across the bazaar to the office of a scribe, 
whither they were followed by a Cilician 
merchant, who had bargained for them both. 

Writings were soon made out—the corsair 
received a bag of gold, and his eyes sparkled 
as he clutched the treasure. Marina and 
Esther were sold! 

Ben-Saul, the merchant who had pur- 
chased the Tyrian girls, was a good-looking 
man, and though he had passed the meridian 
of life, yet he looked with a good degree of 
admiration upon the charms of the fair 
Marina. He spoke kind words’to them 
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both, and assured them that they should be 
well cared for, and then turning towards the 
door he bade them follow him. The girls 
hesitated not to obey, for they well knew 
the strength of the chains that bound them. 

The merchant led the way to the river, 
where a gorgeously trapped barge was in 
waiting, into which the new-bought slaves 
were handed. A dozen oarsmen sat ready 
to obey the orders of Ben-Saul, and as the 
latter stepped on board, the barge was 
shoved off, and in a moment more the cool, 
‘sparkling waters of the Cydnus were clear- 
ing before her sharp bows. 

The sunbeams danced upon the waters, 
and the shady orange groves upon the banks 
lent a thousand sweets to the air, and so 
lovely, so enticing was the scene, that Ma- 
rina could not but raise her veil and gaze 
about upon the picture nature had painted 
there. Birds of many colors flitted to and 
fro and warbled a welcome to the fair stran- 
‘gers, while many a bold, confiding dove 
came and rested upon the sides of the awn- 
ing. 

‘¢ This is lovely,’’ uttered Esther, as she 
laid one. hand upon her companion’s arm. 
Her voice was low and sweet, and she 
seemed entirely buried in the scene that had 
called forth her remark. 

Marina was prepared for this remark, for 
‘her own mind had been in the same channel, 
but the moment the remark was made the 


charm was broken. The tale of the scenery 


‘had been told, the acknowledgment of its 
‘loveliness had been made, and with a simple, 
** It is, indeed,” she burst into tears. 

‘Do not let Ben-Saul see you weep,”’ said 
Esther, in a low, urging tone. 

“°Tis fit he should see me,’’ returned 
Marina, ‘for he must know I cannot be 
silent.” 

‘¢ Speak not so loud, Marina, for I would 
not have our master hear us.” 

‘* Master!’ repeated Marina, with a cold 
shudder. 

‘Yes, he is our master, and if we would 
be free we must be cautious. Try to culti- 
vate the love of him who owns us.” 

*“*Oh, heavens! His love! ‘The gods 
preserve me from it,” uttered rina, in a 
shrill whisper. ‘* You cannot be in earnest, 
Esther. To have his love would be to court 
my own ruin. I will tend his oxen, his 
sheep, his vintage—1 will carry his burdens, 
and be his lowest menial, but his love,—oh, 
never.” 


‘*You misunderstand me, Marina. I 
mean that you shall so deport towards him 
that he will think you reconciled to your 
fate. If he thinks you look with favor upon 
him—that you respect and honor him, he 
will make allowance for your maiden mod- 
esty, and he will assuredly allow you time to 
become reconciled to the novelty of your 
situation. He will not be unkind nor harsh, 
if he thinks you capable of returning his af- 
fection, for he will surely love you—who 
could help it ?” 

Esther gazed earnestly into her compan- 
ion’s face as she spoke, and Marina’s eyes 
trembled with a faint light as she received 
the unbought compliment. 

‘*¢ If you could do this,” continued Esther, 
‘we might contrive some means of escape. 
Love is powerful in making old men blind, 
and with that talisman alone can we work, 
for once kindle his dislike and your fate is 
sealed. See you not what I mean?” 

. “Fes.” 

Then will you not comply ? ”’ 

‘*T fear I cannot hide my heart.”’ 

“* You shall not hide it.” 

Shall not?” 

‘* No,” returned Esther, with a sudden 
animation, while her eyes sparkled with a 
new thought. ‘‘ Look around upon the 
beauties that nature has spread out—admire 
Ben-Saul’s gardens and riches, and then let 
that sweet smile come upon your counte- 
nance. Hide not yourheart. Strengthen it 
with resolution to escape—let it beat with 
the hope of freedom, and with that hope be 
cheerful. Hope within, beauty without! 
Come, Marina, raise your veil once more, 
and look up with a smile. He will think 
you live in the present; our star of joy is in 
the future.” 

The language—the tone—the thrilling elo- 
quence, and, withal, the hope, that thus fell 
upon Marina’s ear reached her soul, and its 
influence was as sudden as it. was powerful. 
She raised her veil, and she looked into the 
face of Esther; there was such a light of 
gratitude upon her fair features that the 
speaker knew that she succeeded. ~ 

The storm-tossed mariner feels his frail 
bark sinking beneath him—the angry wind 
howls above him—the cold grave yawns be- 
neath him, and naught but the utter black- 
ness of impenetrable night rests upon his 
sight. He shuts his eyes in horror and de- 
spair— then sinks upon bis knees and resigns 
himself to the God of the tempest. He feels 
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‘a shock—the winds change to a thrilling 
whisper—the waters roll back from the fa- 
bric that supports him, and when he opens 
his eyes he finds that the flood has cast him 
upon a rocky coast. All around is barren 
-and drear, and all would be as black as be- 
fore, were it not that a single star has peeped 
-out from a spot of blue where the clouds 
have rolled apart. His feet touch the hard 
rock, and he hopes there is a welcome rest 
somewhere beyond the rugged foothold he 
thas gained. He is not yet saved, but witha 
lighter heart, a sparkling hope, and a smile 
of gratitude, he starts forward to see if he 
may not find some home of humanity. He 
thinks not of danger—he dwells not upon 
ithe cheerless rocks that raise their bleak 
heads about him, but he has seized upon the 
thought of green fields in the distance, and, 
‘till the sun shall rise, he trusts to the guid- 
ance of that single twinkling star, and smiles 
back its beams as he travels ouward. 

Thus felt the fair Marina, and she did 
‘smile back the beams of her companion’s 
hope as she resolved to follow her counsel. 

Ben-Saul gazed in rapture upon the un- 
weiled face of his fair girl, and when he saw 
the smile that made it a thousand times 
‘more lovely, he arose from where he sat and 
stepped beneath the silken canopy. 

‘* Fair girl,’ he said, as he took a seat by 
her side, ‘‘ you were never on the Cyndus 
before?” 

‘*No, sir,’’ returned Marina, slightly tremb- 
Jing, and dropping her eyes. — 

Ts it not a beautiful place ?”’ 

Ty is, indeed, sir.”’ 

‘* Only ashort distance further on is my 
own residence. It is far more beautiful than 
any you have yet seen. My gardens are full 
of the sweetest flowers, the choicest fruits 
grow upon my trees, and the cool fountains 
play around my palace. Think you can be 
happy there?” 

Marina hesitated, but at that moment she 
felt a gentle pressure from the hand of 
Esther, and her resolution came back to her 
aid. Her master had spoken kindly, affec- 
tionately, and looking up into his face with 
a half melancholy, half hopeful expression, 


-she returned: 


‘I hope I may be happy, sir.” 

‘¢ You shall, you shall,’ uttered Ben-Saul, 
and taking her fair, white hand he pressed it 
to his lips. ‘* You shall have all that can 
make you so. You shall be my chosen, 
chiefest wife—the light of my dwelling, and 
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the joy of my heart. Servants shall be yours, 
and your own companion here shall keep 
you company. I will care for you as though 
you were the apple of my eye.”’ 

Again Marina felt the pressure of Esther’s 
hand. 

‘* You are kind, sir, very kind,” she re- 
plied, in a calm tone; ‘and though to be 
torn from my home is galling and bitter, yet 
hope bids me not look on the dark phases of 
my life-picture. If I am weak, you will bear 
with me; if I am sad, you will forgive me, 
and time may bring the bloom of joy back 
to my cheek.”’ 

She looked imploringly into her master’s 
face as she spoke, and O, she did look beau- 
tiful, transcendently so. Her large blue 
eyes beamed with a soft, liquid light, her 
bosom swelled with the resolution it held, 
and her features were played upon by the 
warm blood that coursed beneath her pure 
white skin. The gentle breeze of heaven 
that swept through the canopied pavilion 
played with her light, glossy ringlets, and 
they looked like fine golden rings trembling 
on a bed of alabaster. Ben-Saul’s face 
trembled beneath the power of admiration 
and love, and after gazing for a moment in 
silence upon her, he feelingly uttered: 

‘* No bloom more lovely can rest upon your 
cheek—no look more kind can find its home 
there. By the heavens above me you shall 
be happy.” 

He pressed one more kiss upon the hand 
he held, and then he returned to his former 
station, for the barge had now turned its 
head towards a spot upon the bank where a 
flight of marble steps led down to the water, 
beyond which, rising amid luxurious gardens 
and groves of myrtles, oranges and cypresses, 
stood the dwelling of the rich merchant. 

** Did I not tell you he would surely love 
you?” whispered Esther. 

Yes, yes.” 

‘“*T knew he would, else he would not 
have bought you. Now beware, Marina, for 
O, such love as his—so ardent, so passionate 
—can be kindled to a hatred most fierce. 
Hope on, he is blind now, and may be made 
blinder still.” 

will,’ murmured Marina. 

Ere long the two girls stepped from the 
barge, ascended the marble steps, and then 
entered the avenue leading to the palace. 
Ben-Saul had not overrated the beauty of 
the place, for all that wealth and taste could 
procure were spread about in abundance, 
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and the scene seemed indeed a very picture 
of paradise. To one who had been reared 
within the walls of Tyre the scene was most 
strikingly beautiful, and for the moment 
Marina almost forgot that she was a captive. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CONCEALED WATCHER. 


EYE cannot picture a scene more lovely 
than that which greeted the eyes of Marina 
and Esther on the morning following theiT 
introduction into the palace of Ben-Saul- 
The apartment where they had slept seemed 
more like the divan of some Indian monarch 
than like a sleeping chamber, and the rich 
perfumes that ladened the atmosphere 
seemed like the grateful incense of nature 
to her God. They performed their ablu- 
tions at a fountain of sweet-scented waters 
that gushed up from a marble basin in an 
adjoining apartment, and then went forth 
to the open closet that overlooked the gar- 
dens. The sun had arisen in glorious splen- 
dor, and its warming beams were drinking 
up the gentle dew-drops that lay like dia- 
monds upon the flowers and trees. 

‘*Q, that such a spot should be the scene 
of such misery as mine! ’’ uttered Marina, as 
her eyes ran over the picture. 

Ah,’’ returned Esther, ‘‘ you forget. We 
are not to repine yet. Such a scene should 
rather inspire us with hope.” 

Marina started and gazed into the face of 
her companion. 

‘“*T rather feel,” she said, ‘‘ that it must 
make me more sad, for its contrast makes 
more dark my cruel fate.”’ 

‘* Beware, Marina. You promised me that 
you would cherish a different feeling. Do 
not allow yourself to blame Ben-Saul, for he 
means to do all in his power to make us 
happy. Think not of him, but of those who 
are far away. Look not down, but up.” 

lt was a kind reproof, and Marina could 
not but feel its justness. She threw her 
arms about her companion’s neck and 
thanked her, and once more her resolu- 
tion was firm. She saw that the mere 
act of Ben-Saul was not unkind, but rather 
she saw that he would be all kindness to her 
in his own intent. Forsome time she gazed 
around upon the gardens, and while she yet 
sought new objects of interest, Esther’s 
hand was laid suddenly upon her arm. She 
turned an inquiring look upon her com- 
panion, and found that her eyes were fixed 
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earnestly npon a clump of myrtles that grew 
upon the edge of a marble walk which flanked 
a jetting fountain. 

‘* What see you, Esther? ”’ 

‘* Look towards those myrtles,’’ answered’ 
she, without moving her eyes; but at the 
same time pointing with her hand. 

“*T do, but I see nothing.”’ 

“Wait a moment.” 

But what saw you?”’ 

“ A man.”’ 

‘*T have seen a dozen in different parts of 
the garden since I stood here.” 

‘Yes, but this one has been watching us. 
for some time.” 

‘*He is curious, I suppose, to see stran- 
gers,”’ said Marina, without having yet be- 
stowed any other thought upon the subject. 

** His curiosity is of a deeper kind than 
that,’’ returned Esther, turning her eyes 


from the myrtle grove, and regarding Marina 


with an earnest look. ‘* When first I saw 
him he was standing upon the edge of the 
fountain, almost hidden from sight behind 
that clump of aloes, but the moment he 
seemed to catch my eye, be left that station 
and went behind the myrtles, where he has 
been ever since. ’Twas by accident he 
caught my eye, though, for he had been 
watching you.”’ 

‘* What looked he like?’’ asked Marina, 
now beginning to be interested in the affair. 

**T cannot tell you, I’m sure,” Esther an- 
swered, ‘ for I could not see his face plainly, 
nor much of his body. Only his eyes conld 
I distinguish, but even in those I thought: I 
could read a peculiar earnestness.” 

‘* Say you he is there now ? ”’ 

** Yes, somewhere, for he could not have 
gone without my seeing him. I have thought 
once or twice that I saw his eyes peering 
through the spaces between the leaves, but. 
*twas only glistening drops of dew. But 
watch—we shall see him again.”’ 

Marina was now fairly awake to earnest. 
curiosity, and anxiously she stood and 
watched the myrtle trees. At every move- 
ment of a leaf she thought she saw a man, 
and every bird that fluttered in the sur- 
rounding foliage was sure to draw her 
startled attention. Ten minutes had they 
watched in silence, when some of the leaves 
were seen to move, but instead of dropping 
back as though jostled by the passing breeze, 
they remained fixed. 

“There! Now I can see two eyes,”’ whis- 
pered Esther. 
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see them,’’ returned Marina, 


‘they are glancing upon me.” 


** See—there’s part of the face.” 

Yes,’”’ tremblingly responded Marina, 
without changing her position. 

The leaves fell back, and Marina drew a 
long breath. 

*“Who can it be?” she uttered, when 
satisfied that those two peering eyes had 
disappeared from sight. 

cannot guess,”’ returned Esther. 

‘*It may be some evil eye,” continued 
“Marina, with a shudder. 

‘** Av, and it may be some good genius,” 
added Esther, with a smile. 

T hope so.” 

And so they both hoped. 

Ere long the man was seen to move away. 
‘His step was slow, as could be seen by the 
opaque shadow made along behind the 
shrubbery. The girls watched in vain for 
the moment when he should be revealed, 
but they yet had the satisfaction of knowing 


‘that he was gone. The way he took was 


along the shrub-bordered walk that led to 
the river, and when he reached the first 
angle beyond the flower garden, he entirely 
disappeared. Once or twice Marina thought 
he turned his head towards their closet as 
she saw his red and yellow cap moving along 
above the tops of the bushes, but if she did 
she saw nothing of his face. 

When satisfied that they should see no 
more for the present of their undefinable 
watcher, the girls returned to the inner 
apartment, and before they could discuss 
much upon the events that had passed, the 


door was thrown open, and two female ser- 


vants entered, bearing between them a large 
silver tray upon which was the morning’s 
meal, consisting of the finest cake, a flagon 
of light wine, a dish of coffee, and several of 
the lighter kinds of fruits. The menials 
spoke not a word, but having set down their 
burdens they at once retired. 

Both the girls partook freely of the viands 
thus set before them, and Marina was even 
surprised at the command she had gained 
over her feelings when she found herself 
coolly discussing with her companion the 
merits of the cakes and fruit. Had she been 
told when she stood upon the captive’s stand 
in the bazaar of Tarsus that she could have 
felt thus—that she could have experienced 
the firmness of hope that now nerved her— 
she would have treated the idea as a taunt 
against her soul’s purest feeling. 
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Half an hour passed, and'then the servants 
returned and took the tray away. They 
were as silent as before, and moved like 
curious pieces of mechanism. One of them 
cast a sidelong glance towards the pretty 
face of Esther, but upon Marina they seemed 
not to dare a look, rather showing by their 
manners that she was a sacred thing. 

When the girls were once more left alone 
they began to cunverse upon the subject of 
their unfortunate capture, and Marina grew 
sad and gloomy. Esther tried to revive her 
spirits, but it was of no avail. 

‘* Come,” said the latter, as she moved her 
seat nearer to her companion, and laid her 
head upon her shoulder, “‘ I will tell you a 
pretty story. It is one my father told me.” 

Marina looked up, and though she spoke 
not, yet the quick flash of gratitude that 
passed over her face told that she would like 
to hear the story. Esther was on the point 
of commencing when the door was again 
opened, and a female entered and informed 
them that Ben-Saul was about to visit them. 

‘* Now remember, be firm,’’ urged Esther, 
in an imploring tone. 

Fear not,’ returned Marina, as she 
strove to quiet the trembling the announce- 
ment had caused. ‘1 can meet him 
calmly.” 

In a few moments more the merchant en- 
tered. There was asmile upon his face, and 
he looked gratified as Marina calmly and 
dignifiedly arose to receive him. He asked 
her to be seated, and then he sat down by 
her side, and took up her hand and kissed 
it. 

‘* How feel you this morning, sweet one?”’ 
he asked, in tender accents. 

The words, the tone, grated harshly upon 
Marina’s ears, but nevertheless she called a 
kind look to her face, and answered :— 

am much better, sir.” 

Innocent deception was now easier, for 
she had bent herself to the task, and she felt 
sure she could carry it through, so she con- 
tinued, while she gazed frankly into her 
master’s face. 

‘* I felt sad and heart-sick yesterday, for I 
never before ever dreamed of such misery 
as I endured while exposed to the gaze of 
that unfeeling crowd, who collected about 
the stand upon which I was placed. *Twas 
hard, too, to think I was a captive, but now 
I feel revived. The beauties of this place, 
the sweet fragrance of the air, and the 
thousand lovely scenes that spread them- 
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selves about, all tend to make me feel hap- 
pier; but, sir, what, more than all else, re- 
conciles me to my lot, is the kindness of 
heart that I see dwelling in your face. I 
know that you will respect one of gentle 
blood, and make smooth the path she is to 
tread.” 

* Delightful creature! ’’ cried Ben-Saul, 
his eyes sparkling with unexpected pleasure. 
‘* Everything shall be yours. Long have I 
sought one like you. I have wives, but 
none whom I love as the mother of my 
children. For two long years have I been 
every week in attendance at the market of 
Tarsus, but no female have I seen, till I saw 
you, who could approach my wish. You, 
fair Marina, have far exceeded it.”’ 

Marina listened patiently to ail this, and 
she even looked thankful for her master’s 
preference. Then Ben-Saul asked her vu- 
merous questions concerning her nativity, 
her habits, and the circumstances attending 
her capture. Tosome of them she answered 
truly, while to others she gave prevaricatory 
replies. Atthe end of over half an hour 
the merchant had expressed himself most 
perfectly delighted with Marina’s wit and 
good sense, and had also assured her that 
she should have a whole week in which to 


rest and make herself contented in her new 
home. Then he claimed the privilege of 
kissing her upon the brow, after which he 
retired. 

‘*Oh,’? murmured Marina, as Ben-Saul’s- 
footsteps died away in the distance, ‘‘ I can- 
not pass through another such ordeal, in- 
deed I cannot. It is all deception, it is base 
falsehood from my heart. If he persists in 
visiting me, I must show him how I loathe 
the advances he makes.” 

“One week,” urged Esther, ‘“ and 
then 

Then what uttered Marina. 

Escape.” 

*¢ Oh, if I could think it.” 

Hope it! ”’ 

‘“ And at the end of a week I shall be 
the 

A cold shudder crept through the poor 
girl’s frame at the thought thus called up, 
and while she hesitated, Esther laid her arm 
around her neck, and whispered :— 

‘“ Free!” 

What a strange thing had become the soul 
of the fair Marina. As she felt the warm 
pressure of a friend, and heard that simple 
word, she must have felt sweet hope once 
more, for she looked up and smiled. 


[To be concluded.] 


GOOSE FAIR. 


BY JOHN 


* CYQUIRE MEADOWS, your wife is 
dead! 

Such was the abrupt manner in which the 
tidings of the decease of that worthy gentle- 
man’s partner was conveyed to him, one fine 
morning; as he was busy thrashing in the 
barn, some little distance from his farm- 
house. He looked earnestly into the face of 
the messenger for a moment, as if to read 
there confirmation of the truth of his report, 
and apparently satisfied with the scrutiny, 
quietly went on with his thrashing, and said 
a man-servant:— 

** Joe, go down to Jack Slowman’s the car- 
penter’s and tell him to come and measure 
missis for a coffin. We'll put her under 
ground, please God, to-morrow, if we’ve got 
all the hay in, and can spare the horses.”’ 


ROSS DIX. 


‘It’s a happy release,’ observed all the 
male population of Dannyville, when they 
heard the news of Mrs. Meadow’s decease. 
They meant—though they did not say as 


much—a happy release for the squire, and . 


some of them even envied him the loss he 
had gained. 

Now Mrs. Meadows had peen one of the 
veriest viragos and shrews with which any 
poor man had ever been cursed. Her hus- 
band had long since ceased to consider his soul 
his own, but without grumbling submitted 
to all her caprice and ill-temper. When 
they were first married they quarrelled ter- 
ribly, but the wife always contrived to have 
the last word. On one occasion, Mr. Mead- 
ows made a desperate effort to come off vic- 
torious, and actually told his spouse that if 
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she uttered another ‘crooked word” she 
should repent it. 

Well, then,’? screamed the inveterate 
vixen, “‘ ram’s horns, you dog, if I die for 
it!” 

That was the last effort at being master in 
his own house which was ever made by 
Squire Meadows. Always after he sub- 
mitted tamely to her will in all matters, and 
was a mere cypher in his own domestic circle. 

The day of the funeral came—the day 
after death; but people did not wonder 
much at the squire’s evident desire to get 
his late spouse out of sight as soon as possi- 
ble. Some old folks, indeed, grumbled, be- 
cause they said as Mrs. Meadows had died sud- 
denly while in a paroxysm of rage, she ought 
to be kept longer to make sure that she was 
dead. But atthe time appointed the coffin 
was put into the hearse, and away moved the 
funeral procession. 

When the coffin was taken from the vehi- 
cle to be carried into the burying ground, 
the procession moved slowly towards the 
grave. Just before they reached it, one of 
the bearers stumbled over the stump of an 


old tree, and fell. The coffin in consequence 


was thrown violently to the ground and 
burst open. What was the horror and 
astonishment of the lookers-on to observe 
the eyes of the supposed corpse to open, and 
Mrs. Meadows herself to sit up, apparently 
very much surprised to find herself where 
she was! The fact is she had only been in 
a trance, from which the shock of the fall 
aroused her. The mourners, of course, 
returned, and Squire Meadows’s face was 
observed to be a great deal longer than it 
was when he was riding to it. 

But not long afterwards she died in real- 
ity, and glad enough was the squire, when, 
after keeping her a week in his house, she 
showed no symptoms of again returning to 
plague him. Once more the squire followed 
his wife to the last home; but he was 
determined no accident should occur this 
time, for when the bearers of the coffin 
approached the old stump, he ran forward 
and whispered to them, ‘ Careful, my 
friends, be careful; this way—a leetle more 
to the right. There—God be praised, we’ve 
cleared the stump! ”’ 

That time Squire Meadows went home- 
ward with an expression of pious resignation 
on his face that was really delightful to 
contemplate. But he was not left quite 
alone. There remained to him a fine little 
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boy, now some twelve months old, not at all 
like his mother in person or temper. The 
good squire’s life was just bound up in that 
of his child, and he at once determined to 
devote his existence to the promotion of 
the boy’s welfare. For his own part he re- 
solved never to risk matrimony again; and 
knowing as he did from sore experience 
what a perilous state it was, he determined 
also that his son should be prevented from 
plunging into it. 

In order to bring about this desirable end, 
he sold his farm, which was situated in one 
of the best agricultural countries in England, 
took a large house in the secluded part of 
Wales, and retired thither with his son, who 
soon began to give evidence of considerable 
natural ability. Having duly installed a 
poor relation of his own as the head of the 
house, he secured two tutors, who, for the 
sake of handsome salaries, agreed to immure 
themselves with the lad in the mansion, who 
was never, on any account, to be allowed to- 
see a female. 

‘* If I had never seen one,” exclaimed the- 
squire, ‘* who would have been happier than 
myself? I’ll take warning, however, by my 
own experience, so that little Harry shall 
not fall into similar trouble and trial.”’ 

Having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and seen his little son securely domi- 
ciled, the squire once more and finally im- 
pressed the necessity of keeping the boy 
perfectly secluded from women, or even 
little girls. No one but males were to come- 
near him; in short, he was to be brought 
up in perfect ignorance of the sex. Any 
infringement of the rules he had laid down 
was to be punished by forfeiture of the head 
tutor’s salary, and as out of that he was to 
pay the wages of those under him, you may 
be sure his own interest kept him faithful 
to the discharge of his strange duties. The 
father then set out to see a brother who. 
held a high official situation in India. 

A dreary time of it the poor boy must 
have had, cooped up in that old house, with 
no sweet female influences to soften and 
tone his character. Fortunately he was of 
a studious disposition, so that the tutors de- 
clared it was quite a pleasure to teach one 
so docile, mild and obedient. In fact, he 
got to be very learned indeed, and often was 
his distant father’s heart gladdened by the 
reports which he at stated times received of 
the progress of his son in all the arts and 
sciences. To these he was enabled to pay 
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undivided attention, as no rustling petticoats 
had caused his heart to flutter, and not even 
had one of those dangerous creatures, pretty 
cousins, popped in his way. 

The old squire had determined that the 
studies of his son should come to an end 
when he had reached his twenty-first vear, 
for by that time, he thought, the hey-day of 
youth would be past, and such bachelor 
habits be formed as would effectually pre- 
vent him from committing his happiness to 
the keeping of any female, however attrac- 
tive she might be. Silly Squire Meadows! 
He little thought what an inflammable thing 
a@ young man’s heart is; he forgot, in fact, 
that he himself was young once. 

In due course of time the squire returned 
to his native land. Having visited his son, 
and found him all he desired, he discharged 
the tutors, and resolved to test the singular 
experiment he had made by giving his son 
his liberty, and taking him with him into 
the great world from which he had been so 
long shut out, or rather in. 

Just about this time an annual fair was 
about to be held in the country town—and 
country fairs in those days were very differ- 
ent things from what they now are. There 
were all sorts of rural games that are at 
present only known by names, and besides 
the amusements afforded, much business 
was transacted. 

To the fair Squire Meadows, now a gray- 
haired man, determined to take his son; 
and many were the curious glances bestowed 
on the handsome-looking young fellow as he 
made his appearance on the village green. 
This spot was covered with booths, in which 
ginger-bread, toys, ribbons, and finery and 
eatables of all sorts were offered for sale. 
There were shows, in front of which were 
great, staring, exaggerated pictures of the 
various wonders to be seen therein, such as 
giants, giantesses, dwarfs, albinos, wild 
beasts, serpents, and the like. There were 
also traveling theatres, with their merry- 
andrew’s, harlequins, pantaloons and colum- 
bines, and shows at which learned pigs dis- 
played the profundity of their wisdom. On 
various stages erected for the purpose, great 
awkward clodhoppers grinned through 
horse-collars, eliciting from the gaping 
lookers-on such remarks as the following:— 

*“* Haw! haw! haw! haw!” 

‘* He! he! he! he!” 

*O, Lar! Only luk at that! Did ’e 
ever zee such veace in all yer life ? ” 
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“Lara massey! I howpes as there’s no 
timid women here to-day. Haw! haw! haw! 
I shall zartinly die o’ laffin! ” 

Tosee these rustics distorting “* the human 
face divine” afforded young Meadows im- 
measurable satisfactiou. They were “ grin- 
ning ”’ for a new hat. 

‘*Grin away, Tom!” cried a fellow in the 
crowd. ‘*Grin awa’ m’ bwoy! Thee’lt get 
the hat, zure.” 

‘“*Two to one on Jim,’’ roared another; 
‘**he’d grin a hoss’s yead off! ”’ 

‘¢ They’re a couple of the ugliest, wosbirds 
in the vair,”’ cried a third; ‘*’e wont vind 
zuch a pair as they in a hurry, I’ll be 
bound.” 

**T zouldn’t like to find ’um in bacon vor 
a month,” said another. ‘ What a mouth 
as got, to be zure. Is enough to frighten 
th’ ould un’.” 

In other parts of the fair fellows were 
jumping into sacks, or climbing a greased 
pole for the sake of getting a leg of mutton 
which was placed on the summit, or chasing 
a pig with a soaped tail, and such like intel- 
lectual pastimes. Harry Meadows, to whom 
all this was delightfully fresh, thoroughly 
enjoyed it; but before long he discovered 
metal more attractive.” 

Once upon a time a certain celebrated 
phrenologist asserted, that by placing a ma- 
chine of his invention in the head of any 
one, he could exert such pressure on any 
particular organ as to prevent its develop- 
ment altogether. He procured a kitten, 
gave out that he should prevent the appear- 
ance of the organ of destructiveness, and 
appointed a period of six months from that 
time for a public trial. Meantime pussy’s 
head was put in the apparatus, and the 
pressure kept up. The day of trial arrived, 
and a numerous company of learned philos- 
opbers assembled. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said the phrenologist, I 
am now going to prove to a demonstration 
the truth of my theory, that when any organ 
of the brain is arrested in its development, 
the function of such organ ceases. The 
cat which 1 now exhibit has had a strong 
pressure applied to its organ, being pre- 
vented from assuming its usual size, the cat 
will have no propensity to kill its. prey, it 
will now live alone on milk diet, and not 
butcher its own meat. Here is a mouse 


which I shall liberate from its trap at the 


same moment that I take my apparatus 
from the cat’s cranium. Behold!’’ 
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The mouse ran from the trap, but not a 
second elapsed before the cat had it in her 
claws—a victim to the followers of science! 

In much the same way had Squire Mead- 
ows been experimenting upon his son, as we 
shall presently see. They had scarcely got 
out of the crowd which surrounded a wild 
beast show, when a pretty young girl, witha 
rosy cheek and a laughing eye, passed them. 

She was daintily dressed, and as she 
glanced roguishly at the youth a blush suf- 
fused her cheeks. On she went, singing a 
song in a very sweet voice, and Harry stared 
and listened, all his soul in his countenance. 

‘““Why, father, wh—wh—what’s that?” 
exclaimed Harry; ‘that’s the finest thing 
I’ve seen in the fair! Do tell me what crea- 
ture that is?” 

Squire Meadows didn’t half like this, so 
he merely pooh-poohed, and endeavored to 
shirk the question. 

‘*No—but what is it ? I must know,” 
exclaimed Harry; ‘‘ and if you won’t tell me 
I’ll ask some one that will.” 

‘Nonsense, Harry! Well if you must 
know, it’s only a thing called a goose,” said 
Squire Meadows. ‘See, here are some of 
them.” 


A whole troop of geese now came tripping 
along, with butter and cheese for sale, their 
ribbons fluttering in the breeze, and sweet- 
hearts enough in their train. Harry was 
delighted, and would have stopped to gaze, 
but his now really alarmed father dragged 
him along out of harm’s way. 

It was the custom at that day to bestow 
‘* fairings,”’ that is something bought at the 
fair, on friends and sweethearts as a keep- 
sake; so when the tour of the fair had been 
completed, the squire observed to Harry:— 

‘* My dear boy, to-day a new era in your. 
life has commenced. The plans I have 
adopted in your education may seem strange, 
but you have never given me cause to regret 
them. You possess a sensible and well- 
ordered mind; and now in remembrance of 


this fair, choose what present I shall make 


you as a proof of my care and affection.” 

‘* May I choose whatever I like, father?”’ 
asked the young man, with sparkling eye 

Certainly, Harry.” 

‘* Thank you, dear father; then give me a 
goose! ”’ 

And that annual gathering is known as 
** Goose Fair” to this day. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


EXPERIENCES OF A TRAVELER IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


ie earthquake countries, particularly in 
portions of South America where de- 
structive earthquakes are not of rare occur- 
rence, as a rule the first shock is compara- 
tively light and harmless. It is considered 
asa warning signal to look out, and is pre- 
ceded by a rumbling sound not unlike dis- 
tant thunder, gradually approaching and 
increasing in strength until the crash and 
full force of the shock is felt. The second 
shock of the same character soon follows. 
It is, as a rule, seldom dangerous. The 
third is looked for with anxiety and dread, 
and the consequences are feared. Should it 
occur its effects are almost invariably disas- 
trous. The relator had seven years’ exper- 
ience in the several republics of South Amer- 
ica, and passed through many shaky scenes 
at first, with no fear or dread, and was dis- 
posed to ridicule the evident alarm of the 
inhabitants on the occurrence of an earth- 


quake; but soon he became’a veritable cow- 
ard, and would out Herod Herod in hunting 
a safe place at the first premonitory symp- 
toms of a shake. 

His tirst experience was in Santiago, Chili, 
in 1842. It occurred during the forty days 
of Lent. Religious processions were of 
daily occurrence, attracting the attention of 
the sight-seeing citizens wherever they 
passed. One day he was seated at a family 
dinner table in the residence of Don Santi- 
ago Valencia. The several courses had been 
served and partaken of, and chocolate for 
the gentlemen and matte (the national tea of 
the country) for the ladies had been ordered. 
Each had his or her tiny porcelain cup in 
hand, sipping the frothy contents of the rich 
chocolate or sucking the fragrant tea through 
the silver tube, when, as if by one impulse, 
the cups fell either to the table or the floor 
and were shattered. The cry of *‘ Temblor! 


Temblor!’’ was raised, and the guests 
rushed for the door without- standing on 
the order of their going. The writer 
simply looked on with astonishment. The 
earthquake was light and he had not felt it, 
and he quietly set his cup down, either 
thinking that his companions were crazy or 
that something unusual in the way of a pro- 
cession was passing. Going to the door he 
found the centre of the street filled with 
men, women and children on their knees, 
hands upturned in the attitude of fervent 
prayer. The second shock did not occur, 
and these devotees soon arose and re-entered 
their several domiciles and our party re- 
turned to the dining-room and ordered more 
chocolate and matte as if it were an ordinary 
occurrence and a part of the programme. 
His next episode in the ‘* temblor”’ line 


was more enlivening and was decidedly in- 


structive. It occurred several months after 
he had mastered sufficient Spanish to know 
the meaning of the word. He had been 
making a night of it with some of his coun- 
trymen and Europeans who were on a visit 
from Valparaiso, and returned about mid- 
night. His sleeping apartment was on the 
ground floor and was a large, square room. 
On retiring for the night it is customary in 
all earthquake countries to use a brace set 
against the door in place of turning the key 
in the lock, as in the event of an earthquake 
the bolt gets jammed and can not be thrown 
back. But he locked the door and was soon 
in bed and sound asleep. He dreamed that 
he had been bodily taken up by a man of gi- 
gantic stature and threwn on the floor, and 
awoke to become painfully conscious that 
such was the fact, or at least that he was on 
the floor. The frame-work of the building 
and the earthen covering of tiles and cane 
rafters were groaning and creaking with a 
fearful din. The crash of falling buildings, 
the screeches of men, women and children, 
and howling of dogs, the braying of asses 
and the snorting of horses and mules pro- 
duced a bedlam of unearthly sounds. He 
recognized the fact that he was experienc- 
ing the effects of the much-dreaded third 
shock of the earthquake. He at once arose, 
but reeled and staggered from the effects of 
the unusual movement of the earth’s crust, 
and reaching the door found no brace. It 
was securely locked and bolted. He tried to 
turn the key, but did not succeed. He was 
a prisoner expecting every moment that the 
roof would fallin. He made a frantic move- 
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ment, and the bolt flew back and he was 
free and soon in the street. When he 
looked around he saw ruins in every direc- 
tion. Clouds of dust obscured the coming 
dawn; and men, women, and children were 
in the main thoroughfare and adjacent plaza 
praying with fervor to the Virgin for succor. 
The roof of the Cathedral had fallen in, and 
hundreds who had rushed to it as a place of 
safety from the coming wrath were either 
crushed or killed outright. The frantic 
groans, screams, curses and prayers of the 
wounded were heard even above the din of 
the falling buildings, and made so lasting an 
impression on his memory that even now he 
often imagines that he hears them repeated. 
This experience had the effect to make him 
a veritable earthquake coward. 

Shortly after he had occasion to visit the 
City of Mendoza, in the Argentine Republic, 
situated in a beautiful and fertile valley that 
lay east of the Cordillera range of mountains. 
En route from Santiago he had to cross a 
plain of forty miles. About midway his 
horse suddenly came to a halt and spread 
out his legs so that his feet covered as much 
space as possible. Astonished, the rider 
plied the spurs, but the horse was a fixture 
and refused to move. The narrator soon 
heard a low, rumbling sound, the premoni- 
tory symptom of an earthquake, which in- 
creased in strength and was followed by a 
shock that nearly threw him from his horse, 
which trembled, snorted, and showed every 
symptom of fear; the ground cracked and 
opened in many places from a few inches to 
several feet, from which sulphurous vapor 
and water issued. His first impulse was to 
get off his horse and seek safety in flight, 
but on a sober second thought he came to 
the sage conclusion that the horse had four 
legs and covered more ground than he pos- 
sibly could with his two, and decided to stay. 
Fortunately the disturbance did not last 
more than three or four minutes, though it 
seemed an age when it was over and all was 
quiet, with the exception of the usual tre- 
mors that follow an earthquake shock. His 
horse gathered himself together and moved 
on as if nothing had happened 

The journey was resumed and the Cordil- 
leras were crossed through a difficult moun- 
tain pass that can be traveled only during 
the summer months. At one place a trail 
had been cut in the solid rock for a length of 
one mile in nearly a vertical cliff. The path 
was not wide enough for two horses to pass 
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each other, and from the starting point the 
other extremity can not be seen, so that be- 
fore entering a horn has to be blown, as a 
signal, for some little time before attempting 
the passage. If no answering response is 
heard, the traveler goes on, and in the event 
of meeting another horseman one or other 
of the horses has to be thrown down the 
cliff, which is thousands of feet high. Up- 
on reaching Mendoza, a beautiful city of 
10,000 inhabitants was found, situated in a 
vale which apparently had been the site of 
an old crater that had gradually been filled 
in. Many of the inhabitants were pure 
Castillians, without a taint of Moorish or 
Indian blood, well featured, with blue eyes, 
light hair and complexion. Being aristo- 
cratic and exclusive, they never intermix with 
an inferior race. In 1852 this city and all of 
its inhabitants, except a very few, were 
swallowed up by an opening in the earth’s 
crust, caused by an earthquake. The narra- 
tor purchased in Mendoza a band of one hun- 
dred horses, making his selection from one 
thousand head, at one dollar each, and re- 
turned, losing many of them in the pass 
above described, where some crowded others 
off the trail. Upon reaching Santiago he 
disposed of the remainder of his stock at 
eight dollars per head. 

Shortly after he had occasion to visit 
Talca, a well built city of 10,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the banks of the River Monte. 
He arrived at the time of a seismic crisis 
that had occurred, it was said, each seventh 
year for centuries, and invariably within a 
few weeks of this period. A violent earth- 
quake occurred generally, resulting in dam- 
age to the buildings, and attended by more 
or less loss of life. The day of the traveler’s 
arrival was sultry almost to suffocation; the 
air was surcharged with electricity, and it 


was with difficulty that he could breathe. 
The crisis had arrived and the periodical 
earthquake was in order. His previous ex- 
perience had not made him brave, and he 
awaited the result with fear and trembling, 
particularly as nearly all of the wealthier 
portion of the community had already left or 
were rapidly leaving the city for their coun- 
try seats, as had been customary pending 
these periodical disturbances for many years. 
The remaining inhabitants were gathered in 
knots and groups discussing the state of af- 
fairs and the anticipated shock. 

At4P. M. a dense cloud of smoke was 
seen to arise from a conical-shaped moun- 
tain about ten miles distant. This immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of the citizens. 
Soon after twilight at eight o’clock, this smoke 
disappeared and a column of fire took its 
place, illuminating the surrounding country 
and the city with a light so bright that the 
finest print could be read. Immense masses 
of red-hot stones, resembling meteors, were 
thrown high in the air, exploding with a 
deafening report, and the fragments were 
scattered in every direction. Clouds of 
ashes were blown toward the city and the 
stars were obscured. Torrents of lava 
flowed from the volcanic vent, covering 
large tracts of country where were situated 
valuable farms. The molten mass even 
turned the course of the River Mouli, a large 
and torrential stream. Fire and water, the 
two large antagonistic elements, were at 
war, and each was striving for the mastery, 
spreading disaster and ruin on every side. 
But the vent open, danger passed and no 
earthquake occurred. 

This experience gave to the narrator all 
he wished to know concerning earthquakes 
and earthquake countries. 


AN AUTUMN BRILLIANT. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
‘There never was a month so sweet. 


October’s splendid robes that nid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Those perfect forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch, here and there, 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 
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AN ADVENTURE. 


QUITE IN THE DARK. 


LIND men, however sharpened their 
remaining senses may become, would 
not exactly be selected as the fittest agents 
for the purpose in which I once found my- 
self engaged. Still, there is no knowing to 
what they may have to put their wits; and 
although I have no pretensions to being 
sharper than the rest of my fellow sufferers, 
or claim the possession of any especial 
dodginess, yet there is no doubt when one 
has to rely very persistently on all one’s 
faculties in order to keep fairly abreast of 
ordinary mortals, it is wonderful how quick 
the apprehension and the power of drawing 
conclusions become. You are not concerned 
with the history of my infirmity—how [| lost 
my sight and so forth—it is enough for the 
present purpose if I say that I have been 
blind for some twenty years—that I have 
grown quite accustomed and reconciled to 
my fate, and, without making light of it, 
have ceased to think about it, or regard it as 
interfering materially with the ordinary con- 
duct of daily life. 

Very well, then, I chanced some three 
years ago to be staying with some friends in 
their country house—not very far from Lon- 
don, but nevertheless situated in a delight- 
fully rural and secluded district. My host 
and hostess lived in good style; kept much 
company, and entertained in magnificent 
fashion.. Most of their friends, too, were 
wealthy, and the jewelry, as I was told, 
which occasionally sparkled within those 
hospitable walls, represented large sums of 
money. It was a thoroughly easy-going es- 
tablishment; meals were made movable fes- 
tivals, to suit the varied arrangements which 
a constant programme of amusement some- 
times entailed. 

The month was September. The weather 
was fine, and on the particular evening in 
question, it so happened the dinner was to 
partake of the character of supper, to suit 
the convenience of the house party, who 
were going on some picnic boating excursion 


on the neighboring Thames. 


Now I did not join them for two reasons— 
firstly, because I wanted to enjoy the quiet 
and peace of the house, gardens and shrub- 
beries when entirely deserted; secondly, be- 


cause, always rather a bad sleeper, I had 
been more than usually wakeful for some 
nights, and I determined to go to bed early 
and to take a certain narcotic which had 
been recommended as quite harmless and 
exceedingly pleasant. It consisted of a 
powder, and the directions said if was to be 
mixed with a pint bottle of light claret—a 
glass or two of which might be taken on go- 
ing to bed or in the course of the night, if 
occasion required. Early in the evening I 
secured the wine from the butler, and my- 
self mixed it with the drug by simply shoot- 
ing the latter dextrously into the bottle. 
Then I shook it, corked it and stood it on 


the bed table with a large claret glass, to be 


ready for use when I retired for the night. 
This I did as I proposed a little before ten, 
at which time I was the sole occupant of the 
house, with the exception of the servants. 
Their quarters, lay at the extreme opposite 
wing from that in which my bedroom was 
situated. 

Thus, as I crept up the main staircase 
with the aid of my stick, and by feeling the 
well known landmarks by which I am al- 
ways able to guide myself after very little 
practice along passages and corridors, my 
footsteps echoed strangely, and I was con- 
scious that an unusual air of solitude per- 
vaded the place. Of course the autumn 
twilight had faded into night by this time, 
but. that made no difference to me, and 
equally, of course, I carried no chamber 
candle. Somehow, uevertheless, I had a 
strange feeling of not quite liking the soli- 
tude—a sensation akin to nervousness, I 
suppose it would be called. Unaccustomed 
to regard myself as a coward, I yet could 
have wished that the house had not seemed 
quite so lonely It was a vague, vain and 
ridiculous idea, I knew—still, the nearer I 
got to my room the more it possessed me. 
When I laid my hand on the lock, for a mo- 
ment it quite overwhelmed me, and I need 
hardly say that when I fuund the door resist 
my effort to open it, my discomfiture was 
complete. Then, after a moment, I pulled 
myself together, feeling heartily ashamed of 
the rapidity with which my heart was beating. 
Another push at the door, and it opened 
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partially—enough to admit me. Something 
had fallen inside and blocked it. I stooped 
to discover what it was, and presently my 
fingers lighted on a wedge-shaped block of 
wood with a screw sticking partially through 
it. This had caused the jam. But what 
could it be? However, I left it on the floor, 
closed the door, and walked slowly toward 
the window, knowing every step of the way 
nearly as well as you would with your eyes. 
The window—a French one—opening on to 
a small balcony, to my surprise, was not 
closed, as I am certain I left it an hour or 
two earlier, when I brought up the wine to 
my room. You might think these little dis- 
coveries would have increased my nervous- 
ness; they had a contrary effect; at least 
every sensation was swallowed up in sur- 
prise and curiosity as to what could have 
happened. 

However, I began slowly to undress— 
a blind man has to do most mechanical 
things slowly, if he would not be perpetually 
bruising or maiming himself, and so I went 
on for a few minutes fumbling about with 
my garments as usual, depositing each in its 
accustomed place, for only by that means 
are we incapables able to find any object 
with certainty again. 

Suddenly I thought of the purpose which 
had brought me to bed so early, and began 
to doubt if I were going through a good pre- 
paration for giving the sleeping draught a 
fair chance. I had grown wider and wider 
awake every moment from that when, as- 


' cending the stairs, I had first felt a sense of 


loneliness. Nevertheless, I would take a 
glass of my light claret forthwith, considering 
that by the time 1 should be getting into bed 
it would be beginning to take effect. I 


.stepped out in the direction of the table 


where it stood, felt about for an instant, and 
the next had the bottle within my grasp. 
Then [ found the glass, and was proceeding, 
as 1 expected, to take the cork out, when lo! 
there was nocork. Raising the bottle, I in- 
stantly knew from its lightness that it was 
empty. This discovery was conclusive. 
Somebody had been in the room—was in the 


room at this moment—a most unpleasant — 


notion, but 1 was no longer nervous. 
** Who is there ?—speak,”’ I cried. Who 
are you, and where,are you ?” ; 
No reply. I listened intently; not asound 
broke the stillness of the sweet autumn 
night. Taking my stick, I thrust it under 
the bed, and round about in various corners 
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of the room. The furniture appeared a little 
disarranged, but otherwise there was no 
evidence of the presence of any human be- 
ing. Very strange I thought. Any way, I 
must ring for the footman—for I may say 
here that I dislike being valeted; and beyond 
indispensable assistance, prefer doing every- 
thing as much as I can for myself, especially 
in my bedroom. 

As my hand passed across the corner of 
the table, it knocked something off, which 
rattled like tin and glass. Not stopping to 
investigate, the next discovery my sensitive 
fingers made on the table was some short 
iron tool. I took it up and felt it, but could 
not make out what it was, so proceeded to 
grope for the bell-rope close to the bedhead. 

Now, with all that had gone before, im- 
agine my sensations when, as my fingers 
passed over the edge of the pillow on their 
way to the top of the bedsiead, they fell up- 
ona warm human cheek! Yes! the cheek 
of a man, as I knew instantaneously from 
his sparse beard, whisker, and hair! Im- 
agine my sensations, I say, at that moment! 

That I was startled beyond expression I 
admit; but I checked my impulse to shout 
aloud. I stepped back into the middle of the 
room, bumping against a chair or something 
in my haste. In two seconds, however, I 
collected my wits. Quick as thought, almost, 
I drew my conclusions and settled what to 
do. I went to the window, closed and fast- 
ened it as securely and noiselessly as I could, 
for I had no desire to disturb the intruder, 
who, so far, except for the warmth of his 
flesh, apparently showed no sign of life—my 
quick ear told me that. I stood still for a 


moment listening, and could not even hear — 


him breathe. Then I crept to the door, felt 
for the key, which had been, I knew, inside, 
but it was no longer in the lock. By great 
good luck, I was debating how I might secure 
the door outside, my foot trod on what I 
knew to be the key. It was lying close to 
that wedge-like bit of wood with the screw 
which had first attracted my attention. I 
now guessed what it was; so, picking it up 
with the key, I passed out into the passage, 


softly closed and locked the door after me, - 


and jammed the bit of wood in the crack be- 
neath it. At least, I thought whoever you 
are you sha’n’t get out this way. Then I 
made what haste I could along the corridor 
and down the stairs, rang the dining room 
bell, and in a few minutes had told my story 
to the butler. 
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He was for immediately rushing off up- 
stairs to see about it all. 

“* No, no, Pitts,” said I. ‘* Wait a bit. 
‘Call two of the footmen, and let them take 
up a position where they can see that no one 
leaves that room. Go out and get hold of 
two or three gardeners—anybody, and post 
them under the window. Then start off 
‘somebody from the stable to the village for 
the constable—for two constables, if there 
are. Now, quick’s the word. The fellow is 
sound asleep, whoever he is, but we may as 
well make sure who he is.”’ 

These orders were rapidly carried out; and 
in less than half an hour two stalwart police 
men arrived. One joined the men under the 
window, the second, the head constable, 
‘went up-stairs with the butler and me. He 
was the first to enter the room. I slipped 
in last to listen. 

‘*Halloo, my man, what are you up to 
here? Come, wake up—give an account of 
yourself.” 

A pause. 

** Why, he is as sound as a top still!” 

A noise as if shaking something—another 
pause. 

** Oh yes, of course here’s the little game 
—dark-larntern rolled over on the floor, 
jimmy and crowbar, box of noiseless 
matches, etcette-rarr, etcette-rarr; I see. 
Here you! wake up. This ’ere kid won’t 
wash; get up and come along with me 
quietly.” —Another shaking. 

** Oh! you won't, won’t you? Halloo, what 
is this? Oh! indeed—armed, ay? Yes,a 
‘six-shooter in your breast pocket! Full 
loaded, too, no doubt! We’ll see to that a bit 
later. Ah! and a knuckleduster too, by jigs. 
‘You are an ugly customer, and no mistake, 
you are! What a lucky thing you’re so 
sound asleep—to-o-o be sure, and make 
sure of you, my friend, while I’ve got the 
«chance anyhow. These ’ere bracelets will fit 
you like gloves. There!”’ 

A pause again; a little fumbling, followed 
‘by the audible click of the handcuffs. 

‘**Call up my mate, sir, will you please ?”’ 
This no doubt to the butler, who, going 


sto the window and opening it, shouted to | 


the man below, who soon entered the room. 
Then ‘I could guess pretty well what they 
4lid, which, of course was to lug the fellow 
-off the bed, thinking that would wake him; 
ut, although he fell on to the floor with a 
heavy thud, it appeared to do nothing of the 
kind. 


Then the thought suddenly flashed through 
my mind that he had drank deeply no doubt 
of my particular brew; and remembering 
that the bottle was empty, I trembled lest, 
having taken half a dozen doses of the fas- 
cinating mixture at once, he might never 
recover from his sleep. So stepping for- 
ward, I stated my surmise as to what had 
happened, and said: ‘‘ You had better send 
for a doctor immediately.” 

Well p’raps so, sir,’’ agreed the con- 
stable; ‘‘it would be best, anyways, for he’s 
about as heavy a bit of goods to move as I’ve 
come across for a long while.”’ 

Then they laid the huge, burly burglar on 
the floor, propped up his head and left him 
in eharge of the officers till the doctor arrived. 
He did so just as my hosts and their friends 
returned from their excursion, and you may 
judge of the excitement that followed 
throughout the household. 

The medical man, after due examination 
and suggesting certain douches of cold water, 
etc., reassured us all with the hope that he 
would not die. My assumption as to the 
cause of his coma was so feasible as not to 
admit of dispute. Doubtless, by aid of his 
dark lantern, he saw the bottle of wine with 
its lable announcing it to be Medoc of the 
first quality. Testing aud trying, and find- 
ing it to be a light and agreeable fluid he 
drained the bottle at a gulp, probably as the 
first step toward giving him the necessary 
courage and strength to proceed with the 
business of the night. In this he was prob- 
ably interrupted by the rapid action of the 
excessive dose, and feeling suddenly over- 
come by a drowsy stupor, had staggered to 
the bed, and thrown himself helplessly upon 
it. The fellow had entered the room, of 
course, by the balcony, having hauled him- 
self up with a hooked rope, which was 
discovered with the remaining tools of his 
fascinating craft. 

At the expiration of some three or four 
hours, and in the dead of night, he recov- 
ered sufficient consciousness to staud up, 
and he was then marched off between the 
two constables—locked up and eventually 
punished according to law. 

‘*On the whole,’ said the doctor to me 
Jater on, when we were laughing over the 
adventure—‘“ on the whele, sir, it is a good 
thing for you that you tried the effect of the 
narcotic on some one else. Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili. Take my advice, sir, 
and don’t resort to narcotics; they are always 
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dangerous, and that must have been espe- 
cially so. The drug clearly was a very pow- 
erful’one. You have had a lucky escape 
every way, for if you had come in conflict 
with that gentleman—remembering how he 
was prepared—I am afraid he would have 
left his mark on you, whereas you have 
turned the tables, and after a fashion left 
yours on him. 1 wish the law would help 


you to make it indelible on his back with a 
good round dozen of the cat. It is the only 
way to put a stop to this armed business; it 
is the only thing these rascals dread. How- 
ever, he will give blind men a wide berth 
for the future, I prognosticate, now that he 
has found one of them such a capital thief 

taker.”’ 


A MORNING WALK IN 


HERE had been a heavy fall of rain the 
night before, and when we awakened 
at six o’clock in the morning it was delight- 
fully cool; and everything smelt so fresh and 
pleasant that we were vividly reminded of 
those clear crisp summer mornings in Eng- 
land that betoken a warm day. In two min- 
utes we had donned the European tropical 
dress of a thin white jacket and trousers, 
and taking a peep at the thermometer on the 
wall, which marked eighty-three degrees 
Fahrenheit, we strolled out, thankful that 
the scorching hot days of April were over, 
and that the first few showers of the rainy 
season were rapidly cooling the oven-like 
atmosphere. The air was filled with in- 
numerable noises—the thrilling of birds, the 
guttural cawing of rooks, the crowing of 
cocks, the barking of dogs, and the indis- 
tinct humming and buzzing of myriads of 
invisible creatures. A sweet perfume was 
wafted from the flowering shrubs of the 
Consulate grounds, and all Nature was joy- 
ous and full of life. Even the wretched 
prisoners in their dress stamped with the 
arrowhead of infamy, who were busily 
sweeping out the walks under the superin- 
tendence of our native warder, armed with 
a huge baton, seemed to have less dejected 
looks than usual. 

Passing out under the shadow of the Lion 
and the Unicorn, which here, in Siam, estab- 
lishes law for its own British subjects, where 
all else is lawless, we emerged upon the New 
Road of Bangkok, built some years ago, and 
extending from the city wall to a distance of 
three or four miles along the river. A 
strange scene presents itself to view. So 
many foreign objects and curious figures 
press themselves upon the attention that it 
is difficult at first to grasp details, and one 
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stands gazing upon the passing tide of hu- 
man beings as upon a vast panorama, mov- 
ing but unreal, which will presently vanish, 
leaving the astonished spectator in wide- 
awake matter-of-fact England again. The 
thick red dust has been laid by the previous 
night’s rain, so that the foot-passengers 
glide along noiselessly; and even the dingy 
‘** buses,’”’ drawn by a couple of scraggy woe- 
begone nags, whose harness is a compound 
of broken straps, old strings, and ropes, 
presided over by a dirty jehu in a ragged 
cinglet and wide Chinese trousers, rumble 
forward with a subdued sound. Wretched 
dirty ‘* jinrickshas,” patched and repaired 
to the last stage of decomposition, pulled by 
a Chinaman of herculean breast, and calves 
whom “ Jeames” might well envy, and 
loaded by a couple of his fat smiling coun- 
trymen, are whirling along, creaking and 
groaning to such an extent that it is a mer- 
ciful interposition of Providence that the 
whole affair does not completely collapse, 
and land the placid smiling Chinamen in the 
ditch. 

The latest witness to European enterprise 
and energy in this distant corner of the 
globe is the tramway, which traverses the 
entire road, and penetrates to the heart of 
the city. It has only been running a few 
months, but its success is already assured, 
‘as it found immediate favor with the lazy 
natives, who will ride instead of walk as 
long as they possess a cent in the world. 
The brand-new tramcars sweep along at a 
rapid rate, to the tinkling of little bells, and 
the continual tooting of a horn blown by a | 
proud youngster in ail the glory of a gaudy- 
colored sash and a smart red cap. There is 
no outside to these trams; but the inside is 
crammed with a host of more or less un- 
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clothed natives, while they cluster like bees 


’ round the steps and beside the driver. For 


the use of Europeans and any others who 
care to pay a higher price there is a small 
cushioned enclosure separating them from 
thecommonherd. It took the Siamese some 
months to realize that when a tram and a 
foot-passenger are on the same path it is 
necessary for the foot-passenger to get out of 
the way; but now, when several people have 
been injured, they clear off the path with 
astounding agility at the sound of the horn. 

Towards seven o’clock the cooks may be 
seen returning from market with the pur- 
chases for the day, consisting of meat, fish, 
fowl, vegetables and fruit, slung in two 
baskets across the shoulder. They march 
with slow and solemn tread, their wide blue 
trousers fluttering in the breeze, their im- 
perturbable ‘‘ Celestial ’’ faces as if lost in 
deep reverie—cunping, thieving rascals, cal- 
culating, doubtless, how much they have 
pilfered from their unfortunate European 
masters. 

Chinamen are staggering onwards, each 
with two enormous panniers, loaded with 
quacking ducks or cackling hens, with cakes 
and fruit, with rice, broth, and other 
strange-looking decoctions steaming from a 
peripatetic fire, with cups and water-bottles, 
indeed with all kinds of merchandise. A 
rude native straw-hat, at least two yards in 
circumference, protects their glistening skulls 
from the rays of the sun; their yellow chesis 
and backs are bare, and the perspiration 
slowly trickles down their weary faces, grim 
and scarred by want and never-ending toil. 

The sun is just beginning to tip above 
the little wooden-thatched houses at the side 
of the road, and between the variegated 
dark-green foliage and graceful palms that 
rise up behind them; but the native Si- 
amese, who, in contrast to the slaving China- 
men, apparently have nothing to do, fee] 
how cool it is. Here comes a shaggy-look- 
ing specimen, his black hair bolt upright, 
his thick cigarette wrapped in a palm leaf, 
stuck behind his ear, and wearing a large 
striped bathing-towel flung across his dusky 
shoulders. That old grandmother, whom 
the heat and rains of many a season have 
left with innumerable wrinkles indelibly 
impressed on her face, back, and arms, de- 
spises the protectiou of a bathing-towel for 
her shoulders, or even hair for her poor old 
head, as she is closely shaven, but steps out 
bravely, with a scarf over her bosom and a 


bright-colored cloth around her loins. The 
indented mark on her bare shoulder clearly 
shows that it is neither to-day nor yesterday 
for the first time that she carries those pan- 
niers, in which we notice sliced pine-apple 
and little cakes and sweets so delightful to 
the Siamese palate. At intervals she gives 
utterance to a prolonged mournful howl, 
that bears a strong family resemblance to 
the deeper, melancholy ‘‘ Co-o-0” of the 
Glasgow coal-seller. Young girls of diminu- 
tive stature, but with well-developed and 
well-proportioned bodies, and a free-and-easy 
gait that has never been trammeled by 
Parisian boots or Swanbill corsets, pass 
along with small baskets in their hands, 
laughing and chattering gaily with each 
other. They seem so happy and pleased 
with themselves and everybody, that one is 
inclined to question whether civilization 
would really prove a boon to those innocent 
creatures. 

The contrast between the industrious, 
hard-working Chinaman and the easy-going 
Siamese is very marked. From early morn 
till dewy eve, and much later, the Chinamen 
are there hulling rice with cumbrous ma- 
chines worked by the feet, hammering at. 
the anvil, making shoes and tables, pulling 
‘* jinrickshas.”’ They do the heavy work in 
the rice-mills and timber-yards, make active 
and obedient servants and good cooks to 
Europeans; have some of the best stores in 
Bangkok; keep pawnshops, and receive all 
manner of stolen goods without a word—in 
fact, do everything by which an honest (or 
a dishonest) penny may be turned. They 
speak a mongrel Siamese, and the better 
class of them English, and know how to 
make their services so valuable that their 
presence is absolutely indispensable in 
Bangkok. The toil of the lower class is. 
never-ending. Sunday or Monday, during 
the live-long day they perspire over their 
labor, seeming to have no relaxation except 
when for a few minutes they stop to bolt 
down their indigestible food, squatted on a 
bench in a row, with their backs turned to 
the street; afterwards to smoke a long opium 
pipe, and occasionally, in the evening, stand 
and listen to the infernal din and apparently 
senseless motions of their native actors. 

How different is a Siamese family group! 
There, on a few boards, under a palm- 
thatched roof, are displayed for sale, cakes, 
dried fish, abundance of fruit, and a few 
odds and ends of European goods. The 
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wrinkled old “ granny,”’ toothless but grin- 
ning, sits dangling her dried-up, skinny legs, 
while around are playing her numerous 
grandchildren, naked as the day on which 
they entered the world; or if clothed, it is 
with a string of silver coins round the neck. 
The mother squats tailor-fashion on the 
boards beside her goods, ready to serve any 
customer; but as for the husband, he is not 
to be seen. If he does pretend to work at 
all, he is the adherent or hanger-on of some 
prince or great man; he carries his teapot, 
his betel-box, or his umbrella. Atany rate, 
whatever he does, it must be light and easy, 
even though the wages are small; for as long 
as he has a waistcloth, a handful of rice, 
and the unfailing cigarette of native tobacco, 
he is perfectly content. 

We are approaching the country now, and 
cross one of those creeks, or canals, com- 
municating with the river, which are here 
more numerous and important than the 
roads; indeed, there is only one road of any 
pretension to that name, and we are walking 
on it. The creek is crowded with canoes, 
conveying merchandise of all kinds; and the 
speed and dexterity with which these erafts 
are propelled by single-bladed paddles are 
truly remarkable. The water is muddy and 
extremely dirty-looking; but every one 
bathes here, the children in happy laughing 
groups, playing and dashing the water over 
themselves, while their more sedate parents 
staud on a plank and solemnly ‘‘ douche ”’ 
themselves with pailful after pailful of the 
yellow water. The Siamese are fond of 
bathing; but, to judge from the quality 
of the water used, it is not from a 
sense of the duty of cleanliness, but simply 
to cool themselves. At this point in our 
walk it becomes necessary to hold the nos- 
trils firmly and advance at a quick trot, to 
escape as quickly as possible from the stench 
of a tannery and pigsties on the one side, 
and a particularly evil odor from some huts 
on the other. 

That safely accomplished, we find the 
scene suddenly changes from Siam to India; 
for we are passing through the Hindu quar- 
ter, or at least where those who are engaged 
in the cattle trade do congregate. Their 
Siamese wives are busily preparing the 
morning meal of fish and rice over small 
fires in front of their wooden houses; and 
some hoary old men, the repositories, doubt- 
less, of the wisdom and traditions of the 
tribe, sit gravely on their haunches warming 


their skinny fingers at the leaping flames. 
The mongrel children playing around and 
emitting baby sounds remarkably like those 
to be heard in the best-regulated nurseries 
of England, would make a curious study for 
an ethnologist. Their fathers, however, ex- 
hibit the flashing eyes, well-marked features 
and dark skins of the genuine Hindu, as 
they move about, haughty and imperious- 
looking, in their colored turbans and white 
robes. They are a rough lot, and are con- 
tinually hurling volleys of abuse at each 
other, or beating their wretched wives, and 
in consequence get heavily fined in the Con- 
sular Court, when their better halves (or 
thirds, or quarters, as the case may be) pluck 
up courage to prosecute them. They are 
very religious, after their fashion, in spite 
of their evil doings, and preserve the faith 
of their fathers in a gaudy little temple 
adorned with painted figures of peacocks, 
placid cross-legged Gaudamas, and other 
strange monsters. The cattle which we see 
standing in the open sheds, or being made 
to leap out of the boats at the landing-place 
—for there is no planking to enable the poor 
beasts to land in comfort—are mostly the 
result of foraging expeditions among the 
agriculturists, who receive scant justice from 
the Siamese governors. 

Dirty brown-colored pariah ’’ dogs, with 
no particular home or master, come rushing 
out, smelling at one’s heels and barking furi- 
ously. A big stick is an indispensable 
vade mecum on a walk in Bangkok, to 
beat off those ugly ferocious brutes, that 
swarm everywhere. The Siamese are reluc- 
tant, in accordance with the precepts of 
Buddha, to kill any living thing if they can 
help it, so these pests multiply and replenish 
the earth to the danger of the calves of 
passers-by. Though they won’t kill dogs, 
they make little scruple of wringing the 
necks of innocent ducks and chickens 
slaughtering bullocks and pigs, or of killing 
anything else that may fill their stomachs or 
put a cent into their pockets. They evi- 
dently act upon the principle that if they 
must sin, they will have something materi- 
ally comforting in this world to counter- 
balance to some extent the punishment in 
the next. 

We are now really in the country; and a 
refreshing breeze, laden with the ozone of 
the Gulf of Siam, comes blowing across the 
level fields. The road is fringed with palm- 
trees and tropical shrubs; but beyond, the 
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scenery is dull and uninteresting—nothing 
but the dreary rice-fields, bare and sunburnt 
at this season of the year, divided into plots 
by ridges of earth, which, later on, when the 
rain comes down with the persistent dogged- 
ness of the tropics, will serve as footpaths 
through the midst of a vast inland sea. A 
herd of buffalos—or the long-horned cattle 
that go by that name—are grazing peace- 
fully in the distance; and on the backs of 
two or three of them are seated brown little 
imps, the guardians of their ‘father’s 
flocks.”’ 

The Chinese cemetery lies up here. The 
majority of the Chinamen in Bangkok are of 
the low coolie class, and their cemetery is 
dirty and unkempt, showing none of that 
care for the graves of their ancestors for 
which the Celestial Land is renowned. A 
herd of young pigs—the Chinaman’s favorite 
food— are rooting and grunting around the 
white tombstones, so that whatever merit 
is lost through negligence of their fathers’ 
graves is substantially compensated by extra 
juicy pork. That strange booming eerie 
sound we hear is caused by pieces of wood 
that go whirling round by the wind to drive 
away the evil spirits who come to disturb 
those who are now “‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

On one side of the road are some European 
houses, their brown tiled roofs and the light 
painted lattice-work of the verandas almost 
buried in a profusion of rich tropical ver- 
dure. Happy voices of youngsters are issu- 
ing from one of them as we pass, accom- 
panied by the cheery sound of some one 
sarcastically whistling ‘‘ Up in the morning’s 
no for me, up in the morning early,” 
announcing that the inevitable Scotchman, 
to judge from the melody, has here planted 
his home, and is flourishing. 

It is curious to observe the most advanced 
civilization and the lowes stage of barbarism 
existing side by side. That naked Siamese 
child who is putting his ear to one of the 
telegraph poles which line the road is prob- 
ably wondering just as his white brothers do 
in England, what the wires are saying; and 
we see from a single wire issuing from a 
neighboring house that the advantages of 
the telephone are as much appreciated by 
the residents of Bangkok as by the busiest 


merchants in London or New York. The 
funny old postman who is slowly advancing 
to meet us exemplifies in a ridiculous man- 
ner the contact of Western civilization with 
Eastern barbarism. He wears a_ green 
waistcloth, and carries a white umbrella, but 
is without shoes, stockings, or trousers; 
while his cap, coat, and bag are of the 
genuine English regulation type. There, 
however, the similarity ends. He does not 
emulate the zeal and speed of his English 
fellow-workers, tearing along the road, giv- 
ing thundering double rat-a-tats on the doors 
of the houses and at the hearts of the 


‘inmates. Indeed, there are neither knockers 


to rap nor bells to ring; and when he has a 
letter to deliver at a European house he 
saunters slowly in through the ever-open 
door and delivers it to the boy who is always 
at hand. We are denied the luxury, or 
curse, as the case may be, of those double 
knocks, and if there is any pit-patting of 
hearts, it is when the ‘‘ boy ” comes slipping 
up with noiseless bare feet and puts the 
letter in our hand. 

Our boyish days are again brought to mind 
by the sight of two children going off to 
school. The one is a Chinese boy, exhibit- 
ing in his neatly-plaited pigtail and snow- 
white clothes the care of a fond mother at 
home; and the othera half-caste. They are 
both carrying slates and exercise-books, and 
show by their dilatoriness the same reluc- 
tance to go to school which we all felt when 
we were young. 

What a contrast between these two inno- 
cent children on their way to school and the 
string of wretched dirty convicts, fastened 
like wild beasts to each other by a rope, who 
pass along with hangdog looks and clanking 
chains. Their scarred backs, skeleton 
frames, and hungry wolfish faces, painfully 
impress upon us that the civilization we see 
around in the shape of telephones, tele- 
graphs, and posts is only skin-deep, and 
underneath festers the most brutal barbarism 
and injustice. 

The sun is now mounting in the heavens, 
and his rays becoming more and more unen- 
durable warn us to retrace our steps—liter- 
ally speaking, as we cannot vary the walk by 
coming back in a different direction. 
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BROWN 


EYES AND GRAY. 


‘ BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN. 


see ~ eyes of deepest, darkest brown, 

In tender love look softly down, 
While raised to meet their gentle ray 
Are lifted up two eyes of gray. 


The brown eyes show a spirit strong, 
With earnest purpose, hating wrong. 

The gray eyes, shining clear and bright, 
Are filled with faith and love’s pure light. 


The brown eyes say, ‘‘ Be true, be true,” 
And look the other through and through, 
The gray eyes smile and softly say, 

‘* My heart is thine, dear one, alway.” 


Within the brown eyes darker shade, 
A little shadow’s sometimes laid, 
That tells of lonely hours apart 
From her whose image fills his heart. 
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Within the quiet depths of gray 
Looks forth a soul that, day by day, 
Is striving hard for duty’s sake 

A stronger, braver fight to make. 


And on them both, the gray and brown, 

Our heavenly Father’s looking down, 

And He will read each heart aright, 

And guide them through the darkest night. 


And when they reach love’s perfect day, 
And clouds no more obstruct their way, 
’Tis this will make their joy complete, 
Their happiness more sure and sweet, 


That they have learned with faith to wait, 
And in God’s hand to trust their fate ; 
And thus within both eyes does shine 

A light that comes from source divine. 


THE 


“GRAYBACK” 


ON THE COAST. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


HAT has become of those gray-back 

southeasters, once so common on the 
New England coast? Not but that we have 
now and then a southeaster rainstorm; but 
when has there been witnessed anything 
like those tearing old ‘‘ graybacks,” two or 
three of which were formerly almost sure to 
come every fall? Then, a vessel caught in 
any bight of the land, as the sky began to 
thicken and turn gray to the southward, was 
in a deplorable position, indeed. She had 
only to carry sail as long as she could, then 
heave-to under a close-reefed maintopsail, 
and take the chances of the gale’s abating 
before her leeway should swallow up the 
distance between herself and the shore. 

How could my mother have given her 
consent to my going to sea? Indeed, she 
did not give it; it was wrested from her by 
siege. The garrison was her heart; the at- 
tacking force, her boy,—loving, well-mean- 
ing, but wildly romantic. 

1 was but sixteen; yet for three years had 
the siege lasted. I ached for the sorrowful 
looks; I was in agony at the carefully ad- 
vanced proposition for the future, so ten- 
derly put in my way by one whose very hopes 


had become of the nature of despair. Yet, 
sympathize as I would, I could not yield! I 
must come back to her one day, with my 
flaunting black ribbon and my calico shirt, 
and tell her of the strange lands I have seen; 
of the ship and the captain; and what Jack 
had said, and what Tom had done. 

I did not reflect that the sailor’s return is 

but a half-joy, after all. Always shaded by 
something in reserve,—the next ship and 
the nex parting; the dreary prospect of con- 
tinued change. 
’ The Inca, on board which I had shipped, 
and which lay at the head of the wharf, was 
a large, new brig, of three hundred and 
eleven tons, bound to Havana. She was to 
have six men and two boys before the mast, 
which number, with the captain, first and 
second mates and cook, would bring her 
complement up to twelve, all told. Now 
and then I saw some old salt who was to go 
in her shuffling up and down the wharf, 
while Captain Moore himself bustled about 
to superintend the loading. 

lt was before the day of deck-cabins, and 
the only house which the Inca had above- 
board was the galley. So that her wide, 
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sweeping decks, from the taffrail to the 
night-heads, showed to great advantage. 
Her bulwarks were about three feet and a 
half high, her sheer was graceful, and her 
spars were the very perfection of symmetry. 

‘That’s a good-looking brig, and a good 
brig, too, by the looks of her,’’ remarked a 
fatherly old tar on the wharf. 

He was going in her and I was very proud 
to tell him that so also was I. He took me 
on board with him, showing me this thing 
and that; how the clew-garnet -was belayed 
here, and the reef-tackle there; how the for- 
ward braces led aft, and the after braces led 
forward; how the trysail was brailed up, and 
how the fore-topmast-staysail was furled in 
ite netting. Nothing further was wanting 
to bind me to. that old sailor than the 
interest he took in my nautical education. 

At the same time there was loitering 
about decks another salt, who only growled 
sneeringly at some of my remarks upon sea- 
life, and whom I instinctively disliked and 
dreaded. His name was Dick, while that of 
the more social tar was Jack. 

A few days later, all hands were mustered 
on board, and we went down the harbor with 
a sharp west-northwester,—I all the time 
thinking of the grand spectacle which our 
brig under full sail must present to the boys 
on shore. It was an abundant gratification 
to me to feel that they every one knew me 
to be on board of her. 

Briskly enough, I flew up and down the 
rigging or ran about the decks, helping the 
men as well as I knew how. But how angry 
old Dick became with me, because, in my 
ignorance of nautical courtesy and my desire 
to perform some conspicuous service, I 
crowded in front of him, as all hands were 
riding down the fore tack. He flung me 
aside with his big paw, so that I pitched 
against the foremast. 

Before I was aware of it, we were away 
out to sea, and the beautiful brig was going 
off with both royals set at a rate which 
showed her to be a very fair sailer for a 
West Indiaman. How the spray flew from 
her bows as she dashed, rolling and pitch- 
ing along! How the main-brace tautened, 
and the trysail sheet tugged at its block! 
And yet how easy was every motion of the 
deep and excellent vessel! More than once 
old Jack murmured his satisfaction. 

‘*T allow that this is a good brig,”’ he said. 

Evidently, Captain Moore was a great man 
for carrying sail, a characteristic which ap- 


peared pleasing to most of the crew. But 
old Dick was not pleased with anything, and 
he remarked :— 

‘* If the old man don’t take in them r’yals, 
he’ll stretch them new backstays till he car- 
ries the r’yalmasts out of her.”’ 

It answered just as well as anything else 
to growl about. 

In the first dog-watch, however, we furled 
the royals, and soon after, as the wind in- 
creased, took in the fore-topgallantsail and 
mainsail, and single-reefed the topsails. 

And thus, through the gusty September 
night, the Inca kept fast and steadily on. 
The trysail gaff creaked with the swing of 
the sail; the foretopmast-staysail slat, as it 
was becalmed by the other canvas; the fore- 
sail and the two topsails pulled with mighty 
strength; and the main-topgallantsail, away 
up against the clear sky, looked beautifully 
white in the beams of the moon. The sec- 
ond mate had the evening watch, as did also 
old Jack, to whose yarns I listened eagerly. 

I had been seasick a very little, as we first 
cleared the land, but the unpleasant feeling 
had now passed away. Jim Beane, however, 
the other boy, was completely off his legs, 
and it was all that he could do to get up from 
the deck sufficiently to pass his contributions 
to Neptune over the lee bulwarks. It 
seemed, he said, as if the top of his head 
were lifted off whenever the brig sank in the 
trough of the sea. And the monotonous O 
dears!’’ that escaped his lips, were, every 
few minutes, accompanied with what he had 
eaten the day before. The sailors, who 
knew that such things must be, paid no at- 
tention to him; but I could not help going 
to his side every now and then, and asking 
him if he felt better. 

** A’n’t the’ a hatchet somewheres,”’ said 
Jim, ‘‘that you can knock me in the head 
with? O dear! O dear! Ar-ryo-oo-ark! 
ar-roo-oo-ark! A’n’t the’ a hatchet ?”’ 

Even the sailors took notice enough of 
him to laugh at him; and Jack said there 
was no hatchet above decks,—nothing 
smaller than the cook’s axe in the galley. 
Then they began to tell Jim of remedies: 


mince pie and molasses, and good warm bis- | 


cuit with honey on it, fish-chowder, and 
toast. But happily he was too far gone to 
take in the full force of their observations. 
They tried also to encourage him by remark- 
ing that he had now only the ** symptoms,” 
and that these generally lasted about nine 


‘days before seasickness really set in. 
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‘*You will be all over it in a month or 
two,” they said. And Jim took in enough 
of the tremendous import of this last consol- 
ing information to put more vehemence into 
his ‘‘ ar-roo-oo-ark,”’ and to call out again for 
the hatchet. 

I am thus particular with the incidents of 
the first night out, because then the most 
simple things made a strong impression up- 
on me. 

Afterward, we had light southerly winds 
and calms, so that our passage was long. 
And now I found that sailors are never out 
of work. As our rigging was new, the men 
were constantly employed in “ setting it up,” 
—every shrowd and stay having, in its turn, 
to be set taut with the watch tackle.—for 


new rigging is always stretching and slack- 


ening. We had alternate forenoon watches 
below; but in the afternoon, all hands were 
on deck. 

Dick growled because the vessel was new; 
but Jack, who had been a ship mate with 
him before, said that he growled just the 
same in the last vessel because it was old. 
Dick was not one of the harmless growlers 
that nobody cares for, but he had a malicious, 
murderous look about his black eyes and 
bullet-head, and was quarrelsome in the 
forecastle. Sometimes he would talk of 
blood, and hint at some wild deed of which 
he seemed to have knowledge. And one 
day he and Mr. Miller, the mate, had a 
clinch on the main-deck,—the mate getting 
the better of him, and kicking the insolent 
tar in such a way as to coil him up under the 
long boat. 

After that, there was very little mercy for 
old Dick; and if any job turned up unusu- 
ally disagreeable, he might count upon hav- 
ing it to do. 

As we got down within a hundred miles 
of Havana, it was our lot to fall in with 
what was probably the last pirate that ever 
cruised in the Cuban waters; for this was a 
few years later than the era made so dread- 
ful by the rovers, and the appearance of one 
of them had become a rare event. 

This was a _ topsail schooner,—one of 
those ‘‘ long, low, black schooners ”’ indeed, 
of which the novelists were once in the habit 
of telling us. But nothing in particular 
came of the incident, except that it was a 
good opportunity to try our brig’s new rig- 
ging. 

We discovered the rover at daylight, about 


four miles off our port beam, standing on a 


course parallel with ourown. Ina few min- 
utes, he was standing for us,—or, rather, so 
standing as to cross our bows. We changed 
our course, and he did the same. The wind 
was now abeam, blowing a gale, but we car- 
ried everything which would draw, though 
we had just before been under double-reefed 
topsails. Our only hope was that the brig 
would stand a great press of sail longer than 
the schooner. Every spunyarn on board 
the Inca was new, and she was twice the size 
of her pursurer. But that pursurer—how 
he did walk through the water! He had his 
topsail single-reefed, and his top-gallantsail 
furled, and there was also a single-reef in 
his mainsail,—yet he gained on us very 
fast. His decks were full of men, and we 
had not even a fowling-piece for our de- 
fence. 

Heavier and heavier came the flaws, and 
our stout brig lay over so much that at 
times the lee cat-head was under water. 
Captain Moore glanced anxiously at the top- 
gallantmasts, fearing that they would go 
overboard. The trysail boom dipped in the 
water with every swing of the stern, and the 
martingale went out of sight with every 
plunge forward. As to the pirate, she was 
buried by the sea and spray. There was a 
white sheet away up to her fore-yard. 

If she could bear her sail, there was no 
doubt that she would overhaul us; but with 
every fresh gust we hoped to see that villian- 
ous fore-topsail blown from the yard. She 
was now not a mile off. We clung to the 
weather lanyards and looked at her. Bigger 
and bigger appeared the seas that went 
swashing against her side, making her roll 
and labor as she leaped along; and by and 
by it came! We could not hear the crash 
of the great spar—she was so far away— 
but, all of a sudden, her foremast seemed to 
walk right overboard. It did not lean, at 
first, like a falling tree, but went bodily, 
standing straight up, as if lifted by the sail, 
or as if some of the weather rigging held 
longer than the mast itself. Then, when 
the broken end was right over the water, 
down it plunged at once; and instantly, the 
schooner rolled to windward so deeply that 
the next sea broke over her decks with 
tremendous force. 

‘In with the royals and top-gallant sails! ’’ 
shouted Captian Moore. ‘Haul down the 
flying-jib! we can take things easy now!” 

And thus was my first and last adventure 
with a pirate. 
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That night the second mate sent me up 
to the fore-topgallant cross-trees to look out 
for the light on the Moro,—the fixed light, 
a hundred and forty-four feet above the 
water. In afew minutes, I sang out:— 

* Light, ho!” 

Then, with a pleasing consciousness that 
Havana was close before us, I came down 
the rigging, and jumped on deck, where Jack 
was spinning some yarn about a pretty 
Havanese and Dick growling because the 
wind was dying out. 

The following afternoon, between the 
Punta, on-the starboard, and the Moro, on 
the larboard, we stood in to Havana harbor, 
where the sight of the shipping was inspir- 
ing. Brigs, barks and ships were all about 
us. New England and New York were 
largely respresented; and there were vessels 
from every maritime nation of Europe. 
Huge men-of-war, with their ensigns dis- 
played at the gaff, uplifted their dark spars, 
and the hoisting gear of merchantmen 
rattled or creaked on every side. We had 
been thirty-eight days at sea,—an enor- 
mously long passage,—with the monotonous 
October and September winds from the 


south; and this sudden apparition of life 
seemed like a vision of another world. All 
on shore was charmingly strange to me. 
Even the dark, old streets and prison-like 


dwellings had their fascination. Of course 
I had but short periods of liberty from the 
brig; but such as I had were improved. I 
wandered to the Plaza de Armas, to the 
Cathedral, that holds the bones of Colum- 
bus, and to the Alamedas or Promenades, 
where the feminine beauty of Havana is al- 
ways astir at evening. I met squads of 
Spanish soldiers, and saw groups of the 
handsomely-dressed officers of Isabella II. 

But I risked much. And one evening, 
having separated from my shipmates, I per- 
ceived myself watched closely by a priestly- 
looking fellow, wrapped in a short cloak, 
who perhaps thought that the young Ameri- 
cano had a dollar or two in his pocket. At 
length he suddenly confronted me, and his 
long, bright knife shot out Ilke a ray of 
light. I dodged the blow, and ran, getting 
down to the harbor side with a whole skin, 
but with a clean cut across the breast of my 
blue jacket. 

Meanwhile, Jim Beane, my boy shipmate, 
was getting into evil ways, and he and old 
Dick brought up that night in the calaboose, 
Dick being crazy drunk, and Jim foolishly 
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so. Old Jack, too, had his rigging well set 
up that evening; yet, next day, when I 
showed him the cut in my jacket, he lectured 
me kindly about my folly in getting out 
from under his lee, and wandering about 
Havana all by myself. 

A month passed, and, as we lay waiting 
cargo, letters and papers reached us from 
home, telling how nearly we had been given 
up before the yladdening news of our arrival 
out came to the busy seaport. 

My mother wrote of her sleepless nights 
during those long three weeks of silence, 
and of the inexpressible joy she felt when, 
upon reading in the daily paper the report 
of a returned captain, with the names of the 
Northern vessels he had left at Havana, she 
saw this addition:— 

“Spoke, going in, brig Inca, Moore, 
hence, thirty-eight days.” 

Well do those who have friends at sea 
know how momentous may be the import of 
a single line in the shipping column of the 
paper that they read. 

My mother also remarked that the same 
captain had reported passing, close off Cuba, 
*¢ a schooner, long, low, and black, with loss 
of foremast. Seemed to be full of men.” 

I could feel that this report troubled her, 
and that, although she did not say so, she 
feared that the unknown craft might be a 
pirate. How little did she imagine the fear- 
ful danger we had fallen into from this same 
mysterious vessel, ‘‘ full of men,” or that 
the life of her boy had so lately hung upon 
the weakness of that very ‘‘ foremast.”’ In- 
deed, while the pirate was chasing us, I had 
thought how the clock ticked at home; how 
the cat lay under the stove; and how my 
mother, all unconscious of my peril, went 
about her work. 

We lay at Havana six weeks, and then, 
having completed our loading, got underway 
with the land breeze, and stood out of the 
harbor. I had, as my ‘“ venture” home, 
two hundred oranges and fifty pine-apples; 
and I thought how the boys would gather 
about me when I should go up the wharf, 
with the mingled odors of the forecastle and | 
the plantation clinging to my sailor’s garb; 
and how pleased my mother would be with 
these golden fruits of Ind. 

Jim Beane had no mother nor any one 
else in waiting for him, and yet he seemed 
glad to be heading toward the place where 
he had first been kicked and boxed about. 

With both royals set, and all our standing 
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sails tugging at the yardarms, we were soon 
in the Florida passage, where the swift cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream was helping us as 
stoutly at our knee as was the south wind at 
our topsails. We crossed the latitude of 
Charleston, and came up with the Hatteras, 
with the same fresh breeze aloft, and the 
same sweeping current below; and old Jack 
** allowed’? that, if the wind stood, we would 
make the run from port to port in eight days. 
But he had a suspicion of Hatteras, and said 
that all Greenland might be down upon us 
before night. And it wasevenso. Atsun- 
set we were lying-to under a close-reefed 
main-topsail, with wind, rain, snow, hail, 
and a tremendous sea, all battling us at 
once. 

For eight days we had the same wretched 
weather, varied at intervals by a partial lull 
of the wind and clearing of the sky; and 
there were times when my monkey jacket, as 
I took it off to turn into my berth, would 
stand up as if there were still a man in it,— 
it was so stiff with ice. What a relief it was 
when Jim Beane and myself, with the bright 
sunshine once more glittering upon the 
water, and the breeze fresh from the south- 
ward, were sent up to luose the two royals! 

As I reached the main-topgallant cross- 
tree, I caught sight of a dark objeet away 
off the lee bow, bobbing up and down, and 
entirely disappearing when in the trough of 
the sea. 

** Something about three points off the lee 
bow, sir, that looks like a wreck!” I sang 
out. 

The captain came up into the main-top- 
gallant cross-trees, with his spyglass. ‘“‘Keep 
her off three points,” he said to the man at the 
wheel, after looking for a few moments; and 
the Inca’s blocks creaked with the rounding 
in of the weather braces. 

Plainer and plainer we distinguished the 
wreck. It was evidently that of a cotton- 
loaded ship, with bulwarks gone and masts 
broken off in such a manner that only their 
stumps were left; and to these were lashed 
a uumber of men. The spectacle which 
these men presented when taken on board 
the Inca was forlorn indeed. They were 
six in number, the only survivors of the 
crew of the English ship Severn, from New 
Orleans for Liverpool; fourteen others hav- 
ing perished. For six days they had not 
tasted an atom of food or drink, and were 
so ghastly as to be frightful. 

The wreck was soon far astern, and our 
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captain made the sufferers as comfortable as 
possible. One of them died on the evening 
of that day, and two others on the following 
morning. A fourth lingered twelve hours 
longer, and then dropped suddenly away. 
Two only had been capable of recovery, and 
these slowly improved. 

Close off the New England coast we en- 
countered a blinding snowstorm from due 
north; and while lying-to at night, with our 
head to the northeast, we were startled in 
the mid-watch by a tremendous apparition 
right athwart our jib-boom. How it loomed 
up in the snow-darkened heavens, as I caught 
sight of it while thrashing my arms to keep 
from freezing. It was a heavy ship running 
off the coast. The long, black hull, an un- 
defined mass in the darkness, rushed past 
us so near that her main-yard almost struck 
our flying-jib-stay; and she was gone, like 
an ocean spirit, leaving a foamy line astern. 
We had been but a few fathoms from death; 
for such a ship, coming upon us in a gale, 
would have sent us whirling to the bottom 
as if our brig had been a sea-shell. 

Then came fearful weather from the north- 
west; next a fresh breeze from the south- 
west, which brought us nearly up with our 
port; then a warm, lazy day of sunshine and 
calm, and the next a night with the sky full 
of mare’s tails, succeeded by a sunless, 
breezeless morning, with gray clouds over- 
head and a thick haze along the south. It 
was at hand!—the old grayback which had 
so often rocked my cosey home on shore and 
roared at my window. And here we were, 
right in a bight of the land, with no wind to 
take us in or off. The land was not in sight; 
but land, in such an atmosphere, cannot be 
seen far; and, although not positive as to his 
exact offing, Captain Moore knew the Inca 
to be in a position of great peril. 

It was late in the afternoon-watch before 
the brig got steerage-way with anything like 
a steady breeze,—and when such a breeze 
sprang up, it came from the southeast. 
Should we attempt to run in with it, the re- 
sult would probably be that we would at 
night find ourselves in storm and darkness, 
hopelessly close upon a lee shore, with the 
harbor entrance hidden and unattainable in 
the uproar and fury of the gale. It would 
be wisest to work off shore; and so, board- 
ing both tacks, and bracing sharp up, we | 
headed from the land. With a deeply loaded 
West Indiaman, and a head-beat sea, this 
was but a forlorn undertaking; and had we . 
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flung the log overboard, it would have re- 
mained a good while under the counter. 

But the breeze fast gathered strength. 
The ocean roughened, and rolled with a 
heavier swell than one would have looked 
for with a wind of no greater force. At 
length the waters blackened, and we realized 
that it was blowing hard. The light sails 
were taken in, and soon after the mainsails 
were hauled up and furled and the topsails 
double-reefed. As darkness fell around, we 
brailed up the trysail, hauled down the jib 
and fore-topmaststays, and furled the fore- 
sail. We had already rigged preventer 
braces on the after-arms. 

No sail now remained on the brig but the 
double-reefed topsails; but the wind in- 
creased to such violence that it soon became 
necessary to furl the fore and close-reef the 
main. And now came the fate of poor little 
Jim Beane. It was the last time that we 
were ever to assist each other in reefing or 
furling. All hands had been up to furl the 
fore-topsails; had come down the fore rig- 
ging and gone up the main, and were lying 
out on the main-yard to close-reef the sail. 
The Inca was rolling and plunging in sucha 
manner that her yardarms almost dipped in 
the crests of the great seas; the rain was 
nearly enough to drown a man aloft; and the 
wind seemed to grapple with us like a furi- 
ous giant, till we could hardly cling to the 
yard. Jack was at the weather earring and 
Dick at the lee; and the sail slat and thun- 
dered, now swelling above our heads and 
now under our feet. We had thrown our- 
selves forward upon it to smother and keep 
it down, when as it shivered again, and was 
taken back, poor little Jim Beane lost his 
balance and went headlong over the yard. 
There were thunder and lightning in this 
gale, although it was as late as the 21st of 
December; and just as the boy fell, the 
black night was made brilliant as day, by 
one of those prolonged or double flashes 
which we sometimes witness. I had a 
glimpse of his heels as he went over, and 
saw him plunge into the top of a sea which 
happened at that moment to swell from un- 
der the brig, roaming and foaming and 
coursing away to leeward. A pitch dark- 
ness followed; and, in so far as I could have 
any coherent thoughts in that uproar of sea 
and sky, I pictured him as carried in the ter- 
rible arms of the storm, struggling and help- 
less, among a thousand yawning caverns and 
mountain waves. 
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It was a long time before we could reef 
the topsail. The cry of ‘haul out to the 
windward,” or haul out to the leeward,” 
could no more be heard than the chirp of a 
cricket inacannonade. But at last the work 
was done, and we went down on deck. 

During the heaviest of the gusts, the sea 
was blown comparatively level; but with the 
least lull of the tempest, the broad, angry 
rollers would shoot up with gigantic strength, 
making the brig rock and labor till it seemed 
as if the masts would go by the board. It 
was not until midnight that we shipped the 
first sea. A great, swinging, mountainous 
mass, it struck us on the weather bow, and 
filled the decks to the vail,—starting the 
galley, and carring away a portion of the 
lee bulwarks. An hour later, another sea 
boarded us over the beam. We saw it com- 
ing, and leaped into the rigging for safety. 
It had a long, fair swing at the brig, from 
the forcastle to the quarter,—burying the 
entire broadside, and sweeping everything 
before it but the masts. The galley, already 
shattered, was crushed to fragments; the 
long-boat was torn from its fastenings and 
tumbled overboard, and the lee bulwarks 
were completely demolished. With the long- 
boat went my little ‘‘ venture” of pine- 
apples and oranges which I had carefully 
stowed away in it before we left Havana. I 
had never, until this night, witnessed the 
boarding of a vessel by a sea, and to me the 
force of the waves had an appalling sub- 
limity. It was surprising that our brig could 
meet the shock of hundreds of tons of water, 
rolling before the gale, and not sink out- 
right. 

Not long afterward, the topgallant masts 
came dcwn with a crash, and all hands were 
employed in clearing the wreck, in order 
that the broken spars might not remain 
thumping against the side. This was dan- 
gerous and difficult work, but I had an am- 
bition to take my part in it with the others; 
and, indeed, I was, perhaps, less careful 
than an older sailor would have heen. 
While we were thus employed, the jib-boom, 
at a tremendous lurch of the vessel, broke 
short off at the cap, and had, like the top- 
gallant masts, to be cut adrift. Still the 
main-topsail held on,—the stout, new sail 
upon which so much depended; and under 
its steadying power aloft, the excellent sea- 
boat lay-to like a gull. 

The night wore away all the faster for the 
excitement and tumult, and it was now al- 
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most daybreak; yet the gale showed no sign 
of abating. Each of us in his own mind, 
over and over again, estimated the leeway 
which the brig must be making, comparing 
it with the probable duration of the south- 
easter and our distance from the land. Our 
going ashore, provided the storm should 
continue much longer, was simply a question 
of hours and minutes, and our fate certain 
death. Even now, at any moment, the crash 
might come. The breakers might be twenty 
miles away, or only one mile. A position of 
more trying suspense can hardly be imagined. 

At length, between five and six o’clock in 
the morning, while it was still utterly dark, 
the lulls in the gale began to grow longer, 
and the heavy gusts to weaken; but the brig 
rolled worse than ever, as the falling of the 
wind allowed her to swing off into the trough 
of the sea. Evidently the height of the 
storm was over; yet, unless the wind should 
come out violently from the northward, we 
must still go ashore; for it would be impos- 
sible to work off against such a tremendous 
sea with anything short of a strong gale 
from the land. A calm would be fatal in 
the presence of such a landward swell. 

It was about half-past five, when, all of a 
sudden, as the atmosphere cleared a little, 
we saw, off on the lee quarter, the faint 
gleam of a light. Every one of us knew its 
meaning. It told that we were close in with 
the land, and that hope was at an end. It 
was the star of some light-house, bnt it was 
a terrible star for us! Still the wind blew a 
furious gale, though fitful and broken. 

Captain Moore and both mates looked at 
the light with intense excitement, and con- 
sulted each other as to what point of the 
coast it probably marked; but, as it showed 
more plainly, their uncertainty was removed; 
it was the red, revolving light at the en- 
trance of our own bay. We knew that at 
this place, all along the ocean shore, the 
surf must be leaping fifty feet high on the 
rocks as they were struck by the great, re- 
sounding waves. The channel by the light- 
house was narrow, and the passage through 
it demanded fair weather and a good pilot. 
Meantime, the Inca shipped three seas in 
quick succession, during a dead but brief 
lull; but now the gale piping again brought 
her head up to the wind. As she rose and 
sunk beneath us with the mountain swells, 
we could imagine the ocean bottom within a 
foot of keel, and held our breath for the ex- 
pected shock. 
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Captain Moore was a man of decision. 

‘“‘There is but one way,” he shouted, 
through the storm. ‘‘ We shall be lost as 
we are. I will try it! Lay up and loose the 
fore-topsail! ”’ 

1 was myself in the fore shrouds in a mo- 
ment, going up as nimbly as the wind would 
permit, and was followed by another of the 
crew, while the rest stood by the topsail- 
sheets. The sail was sheeted home by the 
time I got back to the deck. It had been 
double-reefed the evening previous, and was 
thus more easily managed. , 

‘¢ Now stand by the braces! ’”’ sang out the 
captain. ‘‘ Put your helm hardup! Round 
in on the weather main-brace! So!l—well, 
your main-brace! Haul away on your head- 
braces! Well, well, your fore-brace!—belay 
all! So, so!—steady your helm, Jack! ”’ 

All this was not done as smoothly as it can 
be written; for, in falling off from the wind, 
the brig was handled by old Neptune with- 
out gloves. She got around, however, with 
the gale directly aft, and dashed along pro- 
digiously. 

The wind had but a few minutes before 
hauled to southwest-by-south, after the man- 
ner of those ‘‘ old graybacks,” and this was 
a fortunate circumstance for us, as the light 
bore exactly northeast-by-north,—dead to 
leeward. Yet, with its shift of compass, all 
the fury of the tempest for a short time re- 
vived. Deeply laden as she was, how the 
brig wallowed on her course,—the dark- 
ness inky black, the sea breaking and foam- 
ing, and the howling wind doing its best to 
tear her topsails from the bolt-ropes. 

But again the thickly driving mist shut 
out the light like a blanket, and we were 
rushing toward the rock-bound coast with 
no guide but the compass. The danger ap- 
peared frightful, but it could not be avoided. 

‘* Northeast-by-north, half north!” said 
the captain to old Jack, making allowance 
for the difference between the position of 
the light when last seen and the centre of 
the bay-entrance,—‘* keep her exactly on 
that point.” 

No one else spoke. 

Surging and combing and swinging came 
the seas, looking as if they would tumble 
over the taffrail. And now, once more the 
lightning from a hugh rolling cloud in the 
southwest glared along the ocean, succeeded 
by a burst of thunder that sounded like the 
shock of a battery. In the single instant of 
brilliant light, we saw the foam-wrapped 
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shore close off our port-bow, the light-houze 
upon our starboard, and the boiling, narrow 
channel directly at the end of our bowsprit. 
Such a thrill of joy as went to our hearts! 
Darkness again shut down, but the ray from 
the light-house was now faintly visible 
through the dense spray, and we were fast 
getting abreast of it. 

In a few minutes more the water began to 
lose its mountainous roughness, and we 
were evidently under the lee of the land and 
going up the channel. At the same time, 
the wind fell very fast, or, at least, appeared 
todo so. But in reality, the storm was dy- 
ing out, as well on the ocean as where we 
were. The effect of contrast is great, and 
although the waves in the bay were un- 
doubtedly running far higher than I had 
ever before known them to do, and were, in 
fact, large and heavy, to me the surface of 
the water now seemed nearly smooth. The 
brig must still have rolled considerably, but 
we did not notice that she did so. 

‘* Mr. Miller,” said the captain, ‘* see the 
anchors all clear for letting go.” 

The order was obeyed; and soon after 
there appeared a faint gleam of daybreak 
among the thick, black clouds. The wind 
was now almost entirely gone, and we were 
a number of miles up the bay. 

Where is Mr. Miller?” asked Captain 
Moore. ‘ Clear up the topsails, men. Mr. 
Miller! Mr. Miller!” 

But there was no answer. 

‘* Where is the mate, men?” again in- 
quired the captain. ‘‘Can’t be overboard! 
Ain’t possible! Let go the starboard an- 
chor! 

No one could find Mr. Miller. He was 
not on board the brig! Day broadened, but 
it threw no light on the fate of the chief 
mate. With our bulwarks so shattered, it 
had indeed been dangerous to walk about, 
and a stumble or slip in the darkness 
must have sent him over the side into the 
rough bay, after the anchors were cleared 
for letting go. Jack looked sad, for he 
liked the mate; but Dick, who had long 
borne him a grudge, seemed glad that he 
was gone. 

The wind now came out northeast, blow- 
ing a hurricane, so that it became impossi- 
ble for any boat to pass between the brig 
and the town; nor was it until the day fol- 
lowing that we had any communication with 
the shore. Our long-boat and jolly-boat 
were both gone, the latter having been 


swept from the stern davits, as the former 
was from the deck; and therefore, after the 
wind died out, we waited until a boat came 
down to us from the harbor above. When 
she came alongside, our captain and second 
mate were in the cabin, and the cook and 
foremast hands in the forecastle. Old Dick 
was asleep in his bunk. 

Suddenly the apparition of Mr. Miller 
came down the forecastle ladder! All who 
were awake started and stared. The spirit 
proceeded to Dick’s berth, and placed its 
hand on the sailor’s matted head. Dick 
roused himself with an ill-natured yawn, 
opened his eyes lazily, and would have 
spoken, when all at once his gaze became 
fixed, his face turned ghastly pale, and he 
threw himself back as far as the dimensions 
of his narrow den would let him. He was 
almost frightened to death. 

murderous villain!’ said Mr. Mil- 
ler, seizing him by the throat, ‘‘ you have 
not got rid of me yet! 1am more dangerous 
than a thousand ghosts! Come out here, 
you scoundrel, and let’s see how you look!’’ 
And in a moment the short, stumpy tar was 
dragged from his berth. 

All was soon explained. Taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, after we entered the 
passage of the bay, and while Mr. Miller 
was forward attending to the anchors, Dick 
had tripped the officer’s heels and pushed 
him out over the planksheer, where the bu!- 
warks had been carried away. Half stran- 
gled by the sudden plunge, the mate had 
been unable to make us hear his voice amid 
the sounds of wind and wave, and therefore, 
as his only alternative, had struck out for 
the shore, which he knew was only a furlong 
away. Although this shore was well up the 
passage, he had found a very ugly sea heav- 
ing in upon it, yet he had little difficulty in 
landing. Thence he proceeded to adwelling 
not far off, and when daylight came, lost no 
time in getting up to the town. : 

Captain Moore had Dick placed in irons, 
and the sinister-faced sailor was put on 
board the boat in which the mate had come 
down tous. In the same boat the captain 
took passage for shore, permitting me to ac- 
company himself and the mate, while the 
rest of the crew, with the second mate, re- 
mained on board the Inca. At the pier-head 
Dick was delivered over to a policeman, and 
I may here add, that his trial, at the con- 
clusion of which he was sentenced to a long 
imprisonment, took place soon after. 
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My mother was overjoyed at my return. 
Knowing that we must be close on the coast, 
she had passed the night of that fearful gale 
in sleepless agony, without once going to 
bed. In the morning, she had learned that 
a brig, supposed to be the Inca, was at an- 
chor down the bay, with the top-gallant- 
masts gone; and the whole of that day and 
the next night were passed in a suspense 
which those will understand who have loved 
ones on the deep. It seemed as if she could 
not express her feelings when I was once in 
the house. Even the newspaper, which re- 
ported the arrival of the ‘* brig Inca, twenty- 
two days from Havana,’’ was a paper to be 
laid aside as a something sacred. She told 
me who had been to the house, and what 
they had said; who had died; and what boys 
and girls had inquired about me. And her 
new interest in vessels was betrayed by the 
fact of her informing me, just when the brig 
Chapman had sailed, and the Columbia and 
the Exchange; when the Vermont had ar- 
rived, and the Albertina was last reported. 


Next day the Inca got up the river. I 
had no oranges or pineapples for my boy ac- 
quaintances, and therefore could not treat 
them as I had hoped to do; but I did the 
next best thing; I showed them where the 
galley had stood, and where the gripes of 
the longboat had teen hooked to the deck; 
I pointed out the exact place on the yard 
which Jim Beane had occupied at the mo- 
ment before his fall; and told them all about 
the pirate that had chased us off Cuba, and 
the big ship that had crossed our bows in 
the snow-storm. The wreck which I had 
sighted from aloft was remembered, and all 
the incidents of the rescue; nor did the 
‘* grayback””’ on the coast lose anything in 
my relation. 

The boys looked at my sailor trousers,— 
wide below the knee, and fastened about my 
hips with a strap,—peered at my bronzed 
face and red flannel shirt, and went handling 
and turning over things all about the brig’s 
deck. And I knew they wished that they, 
too, had been to Havana. 
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BY AF. 


T was early spring. In the garden out- 
side the daffodils were tossing in the east 
- wind, while inside a fire glowed pleasantly 
on the hearth; and round it were four dain- 
tily-dressed girls. Two of them were work- 
ing, another was reading, and the fourth— 
the prettiest—was lying on a sofa dozing. 
They were four of the daughters of Mrs. 
Darrell-Jones; the fifth and youngest daugh- 
ter was out in the village shopping. 

Old Mr. Jones, who was the local solicitor 
and a worthy and much-respected gentle- 
man, had been dead about fifteen years. He 
was known every where as “old Tom 
Jones,”’ and ** Tom Jones”’ he remained to 
the end of his days. It was only after his 
death that Mrs. Jones determined to ennoble 
the plebeian ‘* Jones ”’ with a patrician prefix 
and became Mrs. Darrell-Jones. The Chris- 
tian names of the two oldest girls too under- 
went a similar process of ennoblement. Old 
Tom Jones had had his own way when they 
came into the world, and had called them 
plain Mary” and “Jane”; but at his 


death they became Marie” and “‘ Jeanne.”’ 
Elaine and Enid were born just at the time 
when there was a violent Tennysonian cult 
amongst middle-class people, and Mrs. 
Jones, saying it was her turn now, procured 
a copy of the Illustrations to the Idylls, and 
gave her third and fourth daughters the 
names of her favorite heroines. Old 
Jones protested at first, but eventually gave 
way, only putting his veto, on moral grounds, 
on Vivien”? and Guinevere.”’ The last 
child, born shortly after old Jones’s death, 
wonderfully resembled her father; she had 
his blunt common sense and his habit of 
speaking frankly—a custom which Jeanne 
described as odious and brutal. In naming 
this unspoken daughter Mrs. Jones felt that 
she was free to roam all over the realms of 
fancy, and finally she pitched on ‘ Eglan- 
tyne,’? which dropped into ‘Tina’ for 
every-day use. 

Mrs Jones herself, pen in hand, was seated 
at her desk in the bay-window adjusting her 
accounts, over which she was frowning 


( 


heavily. Presently she said, in an aggrieved 
tone :— 

‘*Every month the expenses get higher. 
You girls must really retrench. Here’s a 
bill, Enid, for the keeping of those ridiculous 
fowls of yours! I have calculated, and find 
that every egg costs just fourpence. You 
declared you could make a good profit out of 
them.”’ 

** So I could, mother,” answered Enid, “ if 
1 had right-minded fowls to deal with; but 


_ that old Brahma hen corrupted the lot. 


She laid one egg a week, and ate her weight 
in corn; then we ate her.” . 

‘“*Then, Elaine,” resumed Mrs. Jones, 
‘* look at the money you have wasted on les- 
sons in china-painting! You said you 
would make enough by it for pocket-money; 
it never brought in a penny!” 

‘“*T will always maintain,” replied Elaine, 
‘“*that I only wanted a public. There was 
my plate with ‘The Cherubs,’ after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.”’ 
“You had a public for that,’ said Marie; 
‘* for, when you showed it at the bazaar, 
little Captain Parker said it was a merciful 
dispensation that cherubs had no bodies.”’ 

Then Jeanne roused and asserted herself. 

‘* Well, mother, you can’t say that I have 
run you into any expenses over china-paint- 
ing or poultry-kceping.” 

*¢ Jeanne,” said her mother solemnly, ‘‘you 
don’t know what economy means. You 
won’t wear a turned dress, or cleaned gloves, 
or mended boots.”’ 

‘* No, mother, and never will!’ Jeanne 
answered. ‘I will eat Enid’s tough fowls 
off Elaine’s frightful plates and never 
grumble, but I draw the line at patched 
clothes. As I don’t mean to marry a poor 
man, I don’t see the good of training for 
Rag Fair.” 

Jeanne was the beauty of the family, and 
it was accepted as a fact that she would 
make a brilliant match some day. She 
traded on this fact, and claimed indulgence 
in all her various whims and fancies. 

Just at this point in the conversation the 
door opened and an awkward, bony girl of 
about fourteen entered. This was Tina; 
and she advanced with much dignity. Her 
mother raised her eye-glasses, and noted her 
dignified bearing approvingly. 

‘* Tina, my dear,” she said, *‘ you are im- 
proving; you entered the room in quite a 
ladylike manner.” 

Tina vouchsafed no reply, but seated her- 
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self in state on a settee in the middle of the 
room. 

** Don’t you perceive, mamma, that she is 
the bearer of important tidings?” said 
Marie. ‘‘ Hence her solemnity of manner.” 

Tina writhed on her settee, then at last 
said solemnly :— 

‘* The squire is coming home.” 

Straightway all her sisters’ tongues were 
loosed. 

told you, Tina?” asked one. 

“* Tt can’t be true! ’”’ cried another. 

** It’s only her chaff! ’’ declared a third. 

Then Tina raised her hand and said still 
more solemnly :— 

“And he is going to give a country 
ball! ” 

This time her audience gave vent only to 
deep-drawn breaths—words were all too 
weak to express their feelings; but a brighter 
flush came to Jeanne’s delicate cheeks. 
Having sufficiently electrified her sisters, 
Tina deserted her settee and executed a 
kind of barbarle war-dance round the room. 
Stopping opposite to Jeanne, she said:— 

**¢ Jeanne,’ otherwise ‘ Jane Jones,’ is an 
ugly name, even when you throw ‘ Darrel’ 
in; but ‘ Denzil’ is a pretty one, and ‘ Lady 
Denzil’ prettier still. My, Jane, fancy be- 
ginning life as a small attorney’s daughter, 
and ending it as a lady of title!” Before 
Jeanne could answer, Tina was back on the 
settee, standing on it this time in public- 
orator fashion. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen— 
only there are none of the latter present, 
worse luck!—having raised you to heaven, I 
am about to bring you to earth again. I 
have to inform you that our dear cousin 
Hannah Smith is going on the stage! ” 

Then Mrs. Darrell-Jones rose quickly, and 
said :— 

‘Now, children, that settles it. Your 


Aunt Betsey and her girls have been a per-» 


petual scandal to us; now of course we shall 
drop them. Sick-nursing, scribbling verses, 
and doctoring are bad enough, but I draw 
the line at the stage.”’ 

** Picture her,”’ cried Elaine, ** that brown, 
lean girl, with ruddled cheeks and short 
muslin skirts, pirouetting on one toe!” 

** Don’t you make any mistnke,” said the 
vivacious Tina. ‘ Our Hannah aims high 


_—Juliet and Ophelia, if you please, and an 


annual visit to the Theatre Royal, Farbor- 
ough, with our own particular squire in a 
private box.”’ 

ejaculated Enid, ‘fowls are 
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trying enough, but first cousins are worse. 
With Sir Hugh Denzil and his ball looming 
in the distance, let us review our position, 
or rather take stock of our relatives.” She 
counted them on her taper fingers. ‘Sarah 
walks the hospital; if we live long enough 
we shall see ‘Doctor Sarah Smith’ on a 
brass-plate in High street. Susan makes a 
guy of herself, Nature lending her a helping 
hand, and calls herself ‘ Sister Susan’; she 
may be heard of out Whitechapel way. 
Mary paints men and women in Gower 
street. Hannah thinks herself a Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and goes upon the stage; and poor 
little dowdy Nellie imagines she is going to 
be a Charlotte Bronte, and is always myste- 
rious and inky.” 

‘*To-morrow morning, girls,” said Mrs. 
Jones, resolutely, ‘‘I shall go and see your 
Aunt Betsey, and speak my mind. This is 
really quite the last straw—and the squire 
coming back too! ”’ 

Tina’s news was true; the squire was 
coming back, and the Towers would be re- 
opened. That meant new life to Farbor- 
ough. Since the old baronet’s death, the 
Towers had been practically uninhabited, 
his only son, Sir Hugh Denzil, having been 
for three years at a German university, and 
afterwards salmon-fishing in Norway, yacht- 
ing in the Mediterranean, and picture-hunt- 
ing in Italy. At last he was traveling home- 
wards, and report said that he had grown 
Anto a stalwart, handsome man, courteous, 
gay and brilliant. 

Mrs. Jones, who remembered him as a 
bright lad of twelve with dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks, put her accounts aside and gave 
herself up to calculations of another kind; 
and that evening many airy castles were 
built in Beaumont Villa, Jeanne being the 
fair chatelaine in them all. 

At ten o’clock the next morning Mrs. 
Darrel-Jones sallied forth to pay her prom- 
ised call and lodge her protest with her 
sister. Mrs. Smith was a widow also, living 
in a roomy, old-fashioned house called the 
Cedars, on the outskirts of the little town. 
Her husband had been the Farborough doc- 
tor; and several generafions of Smiths, all 
of them doctors, had lived in the same house. 
It was a grief to the excellent man when 
five daughters came one after another and 
no son was born to succeed him in his pro- 
fession. He died before any ove thought 
death at all likely—typhoid fever carrying 
him off—and Mrs. Smith was left with the 


five girls on her hands. She and her sister 
had ap annuity of five hundred pounds each, 
which had been settled upon them as a mar- 
riage-gift by an eccentric old godfather. 
Mrs. Smith was attached to the old house 
and rambling garden, and: she determined 
to stay there; so she wound up her hus- 
band’s affairs and set to work to get the 
girls educated. Mrs. Jones always said that 
Betsey had new-fangled ideas about women’s 
rights and women’s work, and really seemed 
to have no proper ideas about class distinc- 
tion. 

**T am old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Jones, 


shaking out her extremely modern silk © 


skirts; ‘‘and I dislike all this new-fangled 
cant about the nobility of work and women 
getting their own bread. Women were born 
to be dependent; let them keep to their own 
province.”’ 

However, as Mrs. Smith had but little 
regard for public opinion, and none at all 
for her sister’s, she calmly arranged her 
plans and steadily adhered to them. 

As Mrs. Jones walked up the old-fashioned 
garden at the Cedars, she mentally con- 
trasted the house and its surroundings with 
herown. They had certainly a look of com- 
fort and stability, but were years behind the 
time. She entered the house, made her way 
to the study, and, with a brisk tap on the 
door with her parasol handle, entered the 
room. 

At a serviceable old table, busily writing, 
was a girl of about seventeen, with a sweet 
smiling little face and large gray eyes. She 
was dressed very simply, with a bunch of 
daffodils at her throat. She rose to greet 
her aunt; and as she did so, Mrs. Jones 
surveyed the table, which was littered all 
over with printed slips of paper with verses 
on them. 

_* What on earth are you doing, Nell?” she 
asked. ‘* Are you pulling a book to pieces ?” 

**T am correcting proofs, aunt,’’ answered 
Nell, blushing, 

“Pray excuse me,” said Mrs. Jones 
politely, ‘‘ but I haven’t the remotest idea of 
what you mean.”’ 

‘*Tt’s the proof of a little book of verses— 
mv first book,” the girl exclaimed. 

Her aunt deliberately folded her eye- 
glasses, clasped her hands in her lap, and 
asked resignedly :— 

‘**Do you mean to say you are going to 
publish a book, and a poetry-book too? 
Does your mother know about it?” 
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‘Oh, yes; it is dedicated to her!” 

‘* Well I am extremely sorry to hear it; 
and she ought to know better than to allow 
you to waste money on such nonsense. 
When I was your age, every lady had an 
album, and wrote poetry in it—the poetry of 
other. people—paid poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Moore, and such persons. You had much 
better learn lawn-tennis or attend a good 
dancing-class.”’ 

‘* But, aunt, I want to earn something—I 
want to help to get my own living; I am not 
going to be the only idle one in the fam- 
ily.” 

‘¢ Bless the child, who do you suppose will 
want to read, much less buy, your ridicylous 
verses? To my mind, scribbling women are 
nearly as bad as voting and speechifying 
ones.”’ 

** But, aunt, I really think I have ”-— 

‘* There, my dear, you’ll excuse me, but I 
know all that by heart! You’ve a mission, 
or a call, or a message, or an afflatus; you 
and your sisters always have one on hand— 
you all feel a desire to run wild about the 
world! I hear Hannah has got a call to go 
upon the stage and disgrace herself. I’ve 
come to see your mother on that very point. 
Where is she?” 

“In the dining-room,’’ answered Nell 
promptly, seeing a chance of diverting the 
attack. 

Mrs. Jones sallied forth, and found her 
sister going over the weekly accounts—busi- 
ness-like accounts they were, with a margin 
always on the right side. Mrs. Smith had a 
kind earnest face, and it glowed pleasantly 
as she greeted her sister. 

‘*] am sorry to interrupt you, Betsy,” 
said Mrs, Jones, ‘‘ but I’ve heard strange 
and what I must call bad news. They tell 
me Hannah is going on the stage! I can’t 
believe it’s true; it would be too disgrace- 
full” 

‘It is quite true, Maria,” replied Mrs. 
Smith, carefully closing her book—‘ quite 
true—but not at all disgraceful, I hope.’’ 

disgraceful, Betsy,’ cried Mrs. 
Jones, settling to her work, ‘ta public ac- 
tress strutting about, painted and powdered, 
before a gaping crowd of men! You really 
ought to know better!” 

‘* This is how it came about,’’ Mrs. Smith 
explained very patiently. ‘‘ As you know, 
Hannah was always clever at private theat- 
ricals and recitations, and I found she had 
been really studying hard for the last six 
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months. At Christmas there was an ama- 
teur performance at Sarah’s hospital, and 
Hannah took a part, and did it so well that, 
after the entertainment was over, a profes- 
sional actress of some standing asked for an 
introduction, and advised her to go on the 
stage, and through the kindness of the same 
lady Hannah has secured an engagement for 
small parts in a provincial company.” 

Mrs. Jones settled herself on her chair, 
pulled off her gloves, and began her reply 
solemnly. 

‘* Now, Betsy, you see what your educa- 
tional ‘ fads’ and fancies have brought you 
to! I have never countenanced them; I 
have tolerated them, and nothing more. 
But one must draw the line somewhere, and 
I draw it at the stage. What would our 
dear father say if he knew? Just look at 
your poor girls! Sarah is a woman-doctor, 
which seems to me barely decent; but I 
hope she will attend only women and chil- 
drea. Then comes Mary, who, because she 
was always scratching birds and beasts all 
over her books instead of learning her les- 
sons, you vowed was an art genius; off she 
flies to a back room in Gower street and 
wastes her time in drawing from the life— 
scarcely decent again, Betsy.”’ Betsy was 
leaning back in her chair, and her unruffled 
calm exasperated Mrs. Jones so that she 
spoke more energetically. ‘*Then there’s 
Susan—look at Susan, awfully plain always, 
and certainly the ugliest baby 1 ever saw, 
but sensible for all that, only you did not 
keep her well in hand—well, what does 
Susan do? She likes to potter about in 
dirty cottages and put poultices on sick pau- 
pers. If ever there is a fever or a nice case 
of virulent small pox, Susan is sure to poke 
her nose intoit. Then you say, ‘ Susan, my 
dear, you’re going to be a Florence Night- 
ingale, and a Sister Dora, and all the rest’ of 
it;’ and off she goes to London to qualify. 
It’s extremely unpleasant to me personally,” 
added Mrs. Jones, in an aggrieved tone, 
** for only last week my friend Mrs. Huddle- 
stone Forman wrote and said that they had 
had scarlet fever in the house, and who 
should be their nurse but my niece! ”’ 

‘* Yes, Maria, | remember it well. Susan 
wrote and said that it was a desperately bad 
case, and that, when she had pulled the child 
through, your kind friend wanted to give 
her a half-crown and an old silk dress! ” 

‘* Now I come to the two crowning fol- 
lies,’ said Mrs. Jones, disregarding the in- 
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terruption. ‘I own I had hopes of Nell; I 
did think that she would be quiet and not 
fuss—that she would be content with being 
a lady. But not a bit of it! This very 
morning I find the silly little thing sitting 
up to her eyes in strips of paper, correcting 
the proofs of-her first book—actually a book 
of poems! Your other ‘ fads’ seem to me 
to be low; that one is simply silly. But, 
when I come to Hannah, I see positively the 


last straw. I don’t believe you know what’ 


the stage is. There was Colenel Malcolm’s 
wife—you remember her ?—well, she bolted 
with her groom, and afterwards went on the 
stage. Beginners have to herd with clowns 
and ballet girls, and paint themselves, and 
drive ponies in the Park, and be bad.” 

Maria paused to take breath, and Mrs. 
Smith availed herself of the opening. 

** Well, Maria, if you’ve done enumerat- 
ing-my girls’ crimes and misdemeanors, I’ll 
tell you how I view the matter. You and I 
‘row in the same boat ’—our incomes die 
with us. We each have five girls, and at 
our death they will be left penniless, and, if 
they can’t earn their own bread, they will 
starve. Now, practically, all your girls are 
uneducated.” 

‘* You’ve no right to say any such thing!” 
cried Maria warmly. ‘I have spent hun- 
dreds on their education; up to six I always 
took them myself, and I’ve had a succession 
of resident governesses in the house for the 
last ten years. Every one says they are 
pleasant ladylike girls, with very nice man- 
ners.”’ 

** But, Maria, when we die, if they can't 
turn their hands to something useful, they 
must go to the wall.”’ ‘ 

** Not at all,’ answered Maria. ‘ You 
alwayg take the blackest view of things! 
First of all, I don’t feel like dying; and, 
next, why shouldn’t my girls marry and get 
good homes of their own? That’s a wom- 
an’s proper mission, and not to walk hospi- 
tals and scribble books! They have every 
chance; they are all, except Tina, nice at- 
tractive girls. They dance and play well, 
Jeanne sings, and they all play tennis ad- 
mirably.”’ 

‘* Charming gifts,’’ said Mrs. Smith, “but 
not of a very remunerative nature. But 
come now, honestly—can one of your girls 
make her own clothes, cook her own food, 
or even scrub a floor?” 

‘* No, thank you; and I hope they never 
will! They are ladies, not working-women. 


But, should the worst come to the worst, 
they could go out as governesses. ”’ 

**Could they? Do you know that, if I 
advertised for a governess to teach French, 
German, music, and advanced mathematics, 
I should have a hundred answers? I don’t 
want to boast, but I think my girls are better 
off. I started on a different footing. My 
idea is that every woman has a right to be 
treated as an independent human being, and 
not merely as an appendage to a man and 
his home. Every woman has some faculty 
that, if developed, will enable her to earn 
her living. It has been the business of my 
life to find out what my girls were fit to do 
in the world, and to educate and train them 
to doit. I have given each one a start in 
life, and, whether I live or die, they are 
safe.” 

** So you may fancy,’’ replied Maria; “but 
1 like a woman to be womanly. I hate all 


this pushing into men’s positions. The ~ 


world went on very well before; and, if it 
comes to that, neither you nor I could have 
earned our bread.” 

** True; but it’s not every helpless woman 
who has a fairy godfather to settle an annu- 
ity upon her when she marries; and it’s a 
good thing too, or we should all be pau- 
perized! 

‘** And may I ask what a girl is to do who 
hasn’t any of your wonderful gifts and tal- 
ents? My girls can’t act, or paint, or walk 
the hospitals; they are ordinary healthy 
girls.” 

‘* Maria dear,”’ answered Mrs. Smith earn- 
estly, **the world is in want of such; not 
this overcrowded little England, but the 
greater England beyond the seas. If a girl 
has no special gifts and no marked talent, 
she can be taught washing, cooking, and the 
ordinary duties of active life.” 

‘* And emigrate? No, thank you; I love 
my girls too well to exile them.” 

** Now, Maria,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘* you 
haven’t paid me the honor of a morning call 
to discuss educational theories. What is 
it?” 

Maria was delighted to drop the abstract 
question for something tangible. 

‘* Well, 1 suppose you’ve heard the news ? 
The squire is coming back.” 

Mrs. Smith received the news with pro- 
voking calmness, chiefly referring to the 
squire’s obligations to the Denzil estates, 
and not even alluding to his more manifest 
duties to all the marriageable girls in the 
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neighborhood. At last Mrs. Jones deter- 
mined to speak plainly at once, and said:— 

“ Betsy, your object is to teach your girls 
to get their own living; I want to get 
mine well married. It may be that Sir Hugh 
will take a fancy to one of them. As you 
know, Jeanne is very pretty. Of course 
our position is very inferior to his, but I 
want to make the best of things; so I do 
hope, when you meet him, you won’t give 
great prominence to the various occupations 
of your girls.” 

“Oh, I see—you want me to keep myself 
and my girls and my theories in the back- 
ground, and not spoil Jeanne’s chance! Of 
course he might not like Lady Denzil’s first 
cousin to be a hospital nurse ’»—— 

‘*¢ Or an actress or a woman-doctor,” added 
Mrs. Jones, pushing her advantage. 

** Don’t trouble yourself, Maria. I’ll prom- 
ise to be careful. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever meet the squire, and he will have quite 
forgotten our existence, though my husband 
was the family doctor.” 

Much pleased with her achievement, Mrs. 
Jones left her sister, and, when she re- 
joined her girls at luncheon, she felt she had 
done a good (lay’s work. She had failed with 
respect to Hannah; but Jeanne threw a ray 
of comfort into the darkness by reminding 
her mother that she would assuredly change 
her name to ‘‘ De Courcy” or ‘“* Montgom- 
ery,’’ as the public was far ‘oo discriminat- 
ing to believe in any actress who called her- 
self plain ‘‘ Hannah Smith.” 

Three months passed, and the day fixed for 
the great ball at the Towers drew near It 
was to be the principal event of the year. 
Farborough itself was the chief centre of 
excitement, but all the country for twenty 
miles round shared in it. Unheard-of de- 
vices were resorted to to secure invitations; 
but Sir Hugh’s married sister, Lady Mary 
Godolphin, was at the Towers, and intended 
to act as hostess, and every card of invitation 
passed through her hands. 

Sir Hugh had met Jeanne at one or two 
garden parties, and had evidently been 
struck with her loveliness. She was always 
dressed with consummate taste, and was 
mistress of all the arts of alluring and fixing 
a man’s fancy. When they first met, Sir 
Hugh thought that in all his wanderings he 
had never seen so perfect a face and figure. 
Jeanne was dressed in white, with a great 
cluster of orchids on her left shoulder. The 
dress had the effect of perfect unstudied 


simplicity, yet Jeanne and Madame Fan- 
chette of Bond street had evolved and per- 
fected it only after hours of laborious thought. 
Sir Hugh paid Jeanne very marked atten- 
tions, and she for her part let no chance 
escape her; consequently the hopes of Mrs. 
Darrell-Jones ran high. 

In due course the Darrell-Joneses received 
their invitations to the ball, and, better still, 
Sir Hugh called at Beaumont Vila himself 
to make sure of their acceptance. Jeanne 
had not been well; and, when the squire 
entered, she was alone in the drawing-room, 
resting on the sofa, enveloped in the daintiest 
of wrappers. Her ruffled golden hair, soft 
flushed cheeks, and eyes heavy with slumber 
formed a picture of Greuze-like beauty. Sir 
Hugh held her hands in both his own, ten- 
derly asking after her health. Jeanne’s 
hands seemed to cling to his; she spoke in a 
caressing whisper. Her head fell back on 
the pillow, and when her eyes met his, they 
filled with tears. It was only by a strong 
effort of will that he refrained from taking 
her in his arms and kissing her. Sir Hugh 
did not guess that Jeanne had received five 
minutes’ notice of his coming, and that the 
five minutes had been spent in arranging the 
couvre-pied, settling into a good pose, and 
giving the golden hair the little necessary 
ruffling touch. 

Jeanne had had a mutton-chop for lun- 
cheon, and, having hurriedly pushed the tray 
under the sofa, she was terribly afraid that 
Sir Hugh would strike his foot against it and 
shake the glass and crockery. When he left 
that day, she was filled with a wild desire to 
smash both glass and crockery; for, although 
he had sailed very near the wind, he had 
just kept clear of a declaration. 

As regarded the Smiths, only Nell and her 
mother were at home, and they good-na- 
turedly effaced themselves. Mrs. Smith 
seemed careless about the squire and his do- 
ings, and Nell was actually indifferent to the 
ball, for her book was out and promised to be 
a success, and that was more to Nell than a 


hundred balls. 


One day shortly before the ball Mrs. Jones 
called on her sister, and found her deplorably 
ignorant of the approaching festivities, and 
—quite naturally, thought Mrs. Jones—in- 
different too. Mrs. Smith laughed at the 
idea of their having invitations. 

‘* Why, my dear Maria, 1 never go out,” 
she said; ‘‘and the only places in which I 
ever see the squire are in church and at the 
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post-office; and I don’t think that degree of 
intimacy would warrant an invitation.’’ 

glad you’re so scrupulous,’”’ Mrs. 
Jones returned, “for the intriguing that 
some people resort to to get invitations is 
simply disgusting. Actnally, the Cornwall 
girls are going! They met a second cousin 
of Lady Mary’s sister-in-law at a garden 
party last year, and positively used that fact 
as an introduction. Of course Lady Mary 
does not know that their mother was origi- 
nally a milliner’s girl.’ 

When Mrs. Jones was in the bosom of her 
family again, she confided to the girls that 
she was rather glad that no invitations had 
been sent to the Cedars, for little Nell was 
really growing quite pretty, and people were 
beginning to talk about her and her book; 
and, if once any one became the fashion, 
they might have a club-foot or a hare lip and 
people would declare they rather liked it. 

A day or two afterwards it happened that 
Mrs. Smith and Sir Hugh were shopping in 
the High street, and they met in the post- 
office. Sir Hugh heard one of the officials 
use her name, and, after a prolonged stare, 
he raised his hat and asked if her husband 
had been Doctor Smith of the Cedars. Then 
he recalled various little incidents connected 
with his progress through numerous childish 
ailments, and they soon found themselves 
walking down the High street together, deep 
in «a most interesting conversation. Each 
was so unfeignedly pleased with the other 
that they walked together all the way to the 
Cedars; and, when Sir Hugh found himself 
at the gate, he asked if he might have a look 
round the old garden again. As he had one 
or two parcels, Mrs. Smith said he must stay 
and rest and have some luncheon. 

‘* All my daughters, Sir Hugh, are in Lon- 
don,’ she remarked, being duly mindful of 
her sister’s injunction, ‘‘except Nell; and 
here she is to answer for berself.”’ 

Nell had been relieving the labors of liter- 
ature with some gardening; she had big and 
very mouldy gloves on her hands and a 
shubby old hat on her head. She blushed as 
her mother introduced their visitor. 

Sir Hugh looked at her laughingly as he 
shook hands, avd said:— 

‘*l am bound to confess that I don’t re- 
member this daughter, Mrs. Smith. There 
were two older ones who used to drive with 
Doctor Smith on his rounds, but not this 
one.’”’ 

Nell shook her head, and was about to ex- 


plein, but her big, flapping hat fell off, and 
Sir Hugh stooped, and she stooped, and 
their hands met in the middle of the hat, 
and both broke into merry laughter. 

‘* Nell,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ you must take 
Sir Hugh round the garden while I go and 
order luncheon. Show him the remains of 
the old pear tree and the watercress beds 
down by the stream.” 

Sir Hugh very gladly accepted Nell as 
escort, and off they went together to explore 
the old garden. 

**So, Miss Smith, you are the only one at 
home; your mother tells me all your sisters 
are in London—sight-seeing, I suppose.” 

dear, no! Working!” 

“* Well, that’s the right word for it— 
tennis, picture galleries, afternoon teas, and 
Hurlingham.” 

‘¢] mean working for a living,’ answered 
Nell, with a mischievous sparkle in her gray 
eyes. 

** By Jove! What at?” 

‘* Well, perhaps I’d better not tell you; 
Farborough has pronounced it vulgar for 
women to work.” 

‘Then Farborough must highly approve 
of you; for you seem to be the only idle one 
of the family.” 

not idle,’ said Nell warmly; ‘ my 
work lies among books.” 

‘* Then, if you are fond of books, you 
might like to see these new ones that I am 
taking up to the Towers. That’s a novel, 
which | won’t ask you to read, and this 
is the very latest book of ladies’ travel— 
you may read it if you like, and believe it if 
you can—and that’s a little volume of verses 
that is making a noise in London; it is 
written by{a namesake of yours, one Ellen 
Smith. 

He held up before her the familiar little 
volume, and Nell could not resist the ex- 
quisite delight of interrogating him about it. 

‘** Have you read the book, Sir Hugh?” 

**Oh, yes—more than once! Of course 
the name ‘ Ellen’Smith’ is merely assumed. 
The little book has a strange power. It is 
crude in parts, but seems to have emanated 
from the writer’s very heart.” 

Yes, it did.” 

‘*Oh, then you have read it? Can you 
tell me anything about it ? ” 


it!” 
Sir Hugh stopped suddenly, then, turving 
to his companion, said :— 


29 


** Yes, a good deal. First of all, 1 wrote . 
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* Well, ’m”’—— But the sentence was 
‘not finished. ‘I see,” he went on, after a 
‘moment, ‘‘ that you are not the idle one of 
the family, so perhaps Farborough does not 
consider you good form after all ?”’ 

“¢ Certainly not; it says that writing poetry 
is frivolous, and that I ought to look after 
‘my mother. Mother is quite able to lock 
after herself, but that.doesn’t matter; the 
eleventh commandment in the Farborough 
decalogue is that, if a woman wants to be a 
lady, she must be thoroughly idle.” 

“Then Farborough will consider me a 
heretic, for I have lived for twelve years in 
countries where a woman’s great joy and 
pride are to keep herself. Nothing has 
more surprised me since I came back than 
the helplessness of English girls.” 

** Oh,”’ said Nell, ‘‘ mother will talk to you 
for an hour together on that topic! ” 

So, after all, they did not take much 
notice of the old-fashioned flowers, Sir Hugh 
‘not even showing the least interest in the 
watercress-beds which Nell had heard bim 
tell her mother were associated with the 
‘happiest days of his boyhood; but they 
talked brightly, unconsciously, happily. It 
was a novel experience to both. To Nell 
Sir Hugh was dazzling, wonderful, delight- 
ful; and to him she was a fresh and pleasant 
surprise. He had expected to find a 
-country doctor’s daughter gauche in manner 
and narrow in mind, and he had chanced 
upon a girl who had large views, great aims, 
and no little culture. 

‘“*T suppose, Mrs. Smith, my sister has 
‘sent you cards for our ball ?” Sir Hugh said 
‘during luncheon. 

Mrs. Smith smiled, and Nell laughed out- 
right. 

‘* Picture us, Nell, at a ball,” said the 
mother, ‘“‘me in my ‘old gray moire that is 
forty years old if it’s aday, and you ’’>—— 

‘¢ Ah, mother, you can’t picture me in 
anything, for 1 haven’t a dress fit even fora 
tennis-party! True, there is my great- 
grandmother’s pink and green silk skirt, but 
I think Hannah has nearly worn it out in 
private theatricals.”’ 

** Stand not on the order of your coming, 
but come,” said Sir Hugh; ‘the older the 
silk dress is the more fashionable it will be.” 

Mrs. Smith thanked him for his kindness, 
but said that it could not be. However, 
Sir Hugh was not a man to be easily re- 
buffed, and he approached the subject from 
another side, putting it as a courtesy to him 
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on his home-coming; then Mrs. Smith hesi- 
tated, and, turning to Nell, asked:— 

“ Nell, do you want to go?”’ 

** Yes, I do, mother; I have never been to 
a ball, and never even seen the Towers.”’ 

“Well, then, Sir Hugh, we will come, and 
must set to work to think of ways and 
means.”’ 

When Sir Hugh said good-by, he held 
Nell’s hand for a moment in his, thinking, 
as he looked down at her, that, if she went 
dressed as she was then, she would be the 
prettiest at the Towers. 

‘In the old days,” he said, ‘at every 
ball and banquet they had their troubadour 
will you be my poet, and write me a sonnel 
or an ode of welcome ? ”’ 

‘* No true poet ever wrote to order; I must 
have my inward prompting.”’ 

‘*T was hoping the prompting might be 
there; I mean, it would be only a nice neigh- 
borly feeling if you were glad that I was safe 
back home again after all these years.”’ 

‘* Well,” said Nell, ‘‘ I am glad enough to 
bid you welcome home in sober prose, but 
not sufficientiy so to induce me to burst inte 
poetry. You see, I have known you onty 
for two hours.”’ 

‘Two hours! I seem to have know you 
for years. At any rate, let us call each 
other old friends.” 

‘* No,’”’ replied Nell bluntly; ‘‘ let us keep 
to sober truth in every-day life. I ask for 


poetic license only when I try to be a poet.’ ~ 


Nell had walked down to the garden gate 
with the squire. There they parted; and 
she went back slowly to the house. 

Sir Hugh gave carte-blanche to his sister, 
Lady Mary, in the arrangements and invita- 
tions for the ball, and carte-blanche to that 
energetic lady meant a good deal, for she 
was not only a woman of large views, but 
she had a habit of carrying out her ideas on 
the very largest scale. Four hundred peo- 
ple were asked. The house would not ac- 
commodate more, said Lady Mary, and their 
public duties would not admit of fewer. 

** Ask whom you like, Mary, and do as you 
like, but don’t bother me,’’ said Hugh, with 
lazy selfishness. ‘‘ Send for me half a hour 
before your guests arrive, and I will prepare 
to fulfill my duties.” 


Mrs. Darrell-Jones bad a very hard time 
for some weeks before the ball. Noone but 
a dweller within the four walls of Beaumont 
Villa could form any idea of the turmoil, 
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anxiety, and despair that had pervaded the 
entire household. First of all, it was neces- 
sary to settle what each girl should wear, 
then to combat strenuously each one’s rooted 
determination that her dress must cost three 
times as much as her mother meant that it 
should. Mrs. Jones knew perfectly well 
that the expense was one which she could 
ill bear, but she was playing for high stakes, 
and Jeanne must look her best, even if the 
contents of the family plate-basket should 
have to be sold. Then came the gigantic 
question how and where to get the dresses 
made. Mrs. Jones thought Miss Jenkins, 
the local dressmaker, would be equal to this 
important undertaking; but Miss Jenkins 
was found to be on the verge of collapse 
through an overwhelming rush of work, and, 
though she had trebled her small staff, she 
was hopelessly in arrear. In a fit of despair, 
Mrs. Jones sent off the girls to London to 
have their dresses made in Bond street, and 
the result was atriumph. Jeanne stood be- 
fore the glass at eight o’clock on the evening 


of the ball surrounded by a circle of admir- 


ing sisters, and even her own critical eye 
was satisfied. Her dress was pale cream 
satin, the front being one mass of embroid- 
ery and old lace. 

At nine o’clock the crunching of wheels 
on the gravel announced the arrival of the 
earliest guests at the Towers. Sir Hugh 


and Lady Mary stood at the head of the 


great oak stairscase and received the com- 
pany. Perhaps the event of the evening 
was the arrival of the Duchess of Dundare 
with her daughters, the Lady Ermyntrude 
in amber satin, and the Lady Sibyl in white 
with opals. The duchess wore the famous 
Dundare diamonds. 

When Mrs. Darrell-Jones saw them sweep 
up the hall, her heart sank within her; but 
she had timed her own arrival with some 
skill, and managed to give Jeanne’s entrance 
and passage up the hall something of a 
public character. She and the other girls 
dropped back a little, and Jeanne drew 
every eye as she swept up the staircase; as 
she neared the host and hostess, Mrs. Jones 
overtook her daughter, and the presentation 
was made in due form. Great was the 
mother’s delight, as she passed on into the 
throng, to hear Lady Mary whisper to Sir 
Hugh that Jeanne was without doubt the 
belle of the ball. 

At twelve o’clock the great dance of the 
evening was to take place; and an idea had 
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got about that the partner whom Sir Hugh 
would select would be chosen with a special 
significance. Everybody felt that, if beauty 
governed his choice, no one would stand a 
chance against Jeanne; Sir Hugh had already 
danced twice with her, and the light of com- 
ing triumph gleamed in her eyes. If rank 
and blood told, then probably the Lady Sibyl 
or some other member of the old historic 
families would secure the honor. 

Of all the four hundreds yuests there was 
not one to whom the scene was more be- 
wilderingly beautiful than to Nell. The 
ambitious scheme that was to transform her 
great-grandmother’s dress into a costume 
for herself had failed. A few days after 
Sir Hugh’s memorable call, she had had a 
letter from her publishers telling her that 
the book of poems had gone into a second 
edition, and enclosing her a nice little check 
for her share of profits. Moreover, she had 
received communications from the editors of 
several high-class magazines to the effect 
that their pages were open to any contribu- 
tion from her. She took the check to her 
mother, rather mystified as to how to turn 
it into money. 

‘* Mother,” she said, “ all this is my own 
earnings; may I bea little extravagant and 
buy you a dress for the ball, and one for my- 
self too ?”’ 

Her mother looked up with amused sur- 
prise. 

** And is my little poetess going to begin 
to be a spendthrift ? ’’ she asked. 

‘* Mother, that is base ingratitude; you 
know that old moire would scarcely hang to- 
gether if you moved about in it, and grand- 
mother’s gown is equally impracticable—so 
consent.” 

Thus it came to pass that Mrs. Smith pre- 
sented herself to her astonished sister’s 
gaze in a beautiful black satin dress, while 
Nell was dressed entirely in pure white, 
with a single bunch of stephanotis at her 
bosom. 

Nell did not expect to dance. Of course 
if by chance any one asked her, she would 
be glad; but she was quite content to look 
on. Just then she was absorbed in wonder; 
the beauty all around her moved her in a 
mysterious way. 

Mrs. Smith and her daughter had been 
merged in the crowd, and, though they had 
caught a distant glimpse of Sir Hugh and 
Lady Mary, they had never got within 
speaking distance. Presently a fair young 
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man was brought up to Nell by her Cousin 
Marie, and introduced as Captain Nugent. 
Nell danced with him, and thought him ex- 
tremely pleasant; and Captain Nugent was 
so taken with his little partner that he asked 
her for another dance. Then Nell and her 
mother moved on into the great picture- 
gallery; and there, through the circling 
crowds, Nell saw Sir Hugh dancing with 
Jeanne. For a moment she experienced a 
little pang of jealousy as she noted the sweet 
flushed face and the violet eyes looking up 
so wistfully into Sir Hugh’s; but she put 
away the feeling as unworthy. 

Then Mrs. Smith grew tired, and was 


glad to find a quiet corner; and Nell asked. 


her if she might make her way to her aunt, 
who, with Jeanne beside her, was holding a 
little court at the other end of the drawing- 
room. 

‘*T don’t like your walking alone, Nell,’’ 
Mrs. Smith said; ‘“‘ but get there as quickly 
as you can, and walk as if you were in a 
hurry.” 

So Nell set off to join her aunt, winding 
her way through the crowds all down the 
long gallery. Many of the men turned to 
look at the pretty figure of the little poetess. 
Presently she heard some one beside her 
say :— 

My poetess! ”’ 

Nell did not need to look up, but the eyes 
of the speaker seemed to compel her. He 
held her hand in his while he surveyed her, 
almost with a sense of ownership. 

“ Why, what magic is this? What has so 
transformed my humble little daisy ?”’ 

‘“*The sun has shone upon it,” was the 
answer her heart dictated; but no words 
came to her lips. All she could do was to 
smije and blush. Then Sir Hugh drew her 
hand within his arm, and led her away to a 
quiet little alcove, a tiny chamber, where one 
crimson lamp burned and the hangings were 
of dark ruby velvet. 

‘¢ Where ?”’ he asked, “ is the great-grand- 
mother’s pink and green dress?”’ 

‘* Fancy how horrid it would have looked 
with these surroundings!’’ Nell said. ‘ It 
remains in grandmother’s oak chest. We 
did try to remodel it, but it refused to do 
anything we wanted, soI bought this dress 
out of the protits of my little book. I earned 
it!®? She emphasized the last sentence, as 
it embodied one of the doctrines much in- 
sisted upon at the Cedars. 

*“*T think it beautiful,” he said, looking 
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not at the dress, but at Nell. ‘* Now tell me, 
Nell, have you written a poem for me ?””— 
using her Christian uname without pause or 
question. 

She blushed and hesitated, then said:— « 

** Yes, I have tried.”’ 

‘Ah, then the inward prompting came 
after all! That’s good news! Let me see! 
I think you said, if you were ordinarily glad 
to see me back again, prose would do; but, 
if you were very extraordinarily glad, then 
you’d break into poetry ?” 

no, no!” cried Nell. ‘That’s a 
wicked perversion of what I said! You 
asked me to be neighborly, and I’ve tried to 
be so—that’s all.” 

‘*T hope you have brought your neighborly 
poem with you.” 

Nell shook her head. 

‘“¢ Why didn’t you bring it? That is not 
fair.” 

Nell laughed as she answered frankly :— 

‘“*T meant to bring it, but my dress is 
much too fashionable to have a pocket.”’ 

Then will come to the Cedars, and you 
shall read it to me. And now, Nell, you 


must come and see us dance the great dance 
of the evening. I am to choose as partner 


the lady I admire most; and there are so: 
many beautiful girls here that I am quite 
puzzled. Advise me whom to choose.” 

‘*T have seen no one to compare with my 
cousin Jeanne,’ she answered honestly. ‘‘I 
don’t think anybody could have looked more 
beautiful than she does to-night.” 

‘* Yes, your cousin is certainly very beau- 
tiful. Well, will you come and see us 
dance?” 

‘Yes, if you can find mea quiet corner 
where I can see it all and be in no one’s 
way.” 

Then they went back to the picture gallery 
and met Mrs. Smith; and Sir Hugh escorted 
Nell and her mother to the great hall, and 
found them a good place from which they 
might watch the dance. 

This memorable dance was to be a waltz, 
Sir Hugh had chosen the music himself; 
some said he had composed it; anyhow, it 
was simply called on the programme “ Hun- 
garian Air.’’ Only eight couples were to 
dance it, and each couple had been chosen 
with due regard to rank and precedence;. 
only Sir Hugh’s partner remained unknown. 
The company stood round the hall many 
ranks deep, leaving a large open space for 
the dancers. Immense excitement prevailed. 
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among the ladies, but they all discreetly 
concealed their feelings. Jeanne’s hopes 
ran high. She stood in the front rank, a 
most alluring picture of perfect womanhood. 
Lady Sibyl and the stately Miss Lascelles 
each had her supporters, but the odds were 
in favor of Jeanne. 

Mrs. Smith and her daughter stood at the 
extreme end of the hall. Nell looked down 
the avenue of courtly dames and lovely 
maidens till her eyes reached the dais under 
the music gallery. There stood Sir Hugh, 
and by his side sat Lady Mary. Nell’s un- 
selfish heart glowed within her as she noted 
Jeanne’s supreme beauty. 

Mother,” she whispered, must 
choose Jeanne. There isn’t anybody half as 
pretty!” 

The band was tuning up, preparatory to 
the great dance, and Sir Hugh stepped for- 
ward, paused a moment, descended the stairs, 
and advanced bowing. He passed the stately 
Lascelles, passed the Lady Sibyl, and ad- 
vanced towards Jeanne. Then was the mo- 
meut of her triumph. She raised her eyes 
to his, welcoming him with a glad smile. 
Then came a surprise to every one. He had 
passed her—passed her with a stately, gra- 
cious bow—and a moment later was beside 
Nell. He bowed to her—the lowest bow of 
all—and she heard him asking her hand for 
the dance. Hundreds of eyes were upon 
her. Everything seemed to swim round; 
she was giddy, bewildered, dazed; but, as he 
took her hand and encircled her with his 
arm, wondrous new strength and courage 
came to her. Then the music started—such 
music, so wild, wierd and entrancing that it 
would have given wings to leaden feet! His 
strong arm was round her, and Nell glided 
off with him. Every pulse in her body 
tingled. She abandoned herself to the en- 
trancement. Surely in this was summed up 
all the ecstasy of living! His arm was round 
her, his breath on her cheek; his eyes looked 
into hers, his voice mingled with the sweet, 
maddening music. 

All too soon the music died away, mysti- 
cally, wonderfully, and Nell found herself 
once more in the little chamber lit by the 
one ruby lamp. Sir Hugh’s arm was still 
round her; closer and closer came his breath 
on her cheeks, till his lips were pressed to 
hers in a long, passionate kiss. Nell had 
dreamed of love, written of it, hoped for it; 
now it had come, and all her soul went out 
to him. 
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Nell,”? he whispered, you promised to 
be my poetess, my troubadour. Come and 
sing to me all my life through! ” 


The next morning Nell was up at the 
usual breakfast-hour, and there were such a 
light in her eyes and such a color in her 
cheeks that Mrs. Smith said:— 

‘* Well, Nell, a ball seems to agree with 
you; you don’t look a bit tired! ”’ 

Nell dropped the sugar-tongs with a great 
clatter, burst into tears, and, running to her 
mother, flung her arms around her neck. 
Mrs. Smith being a woman of practical good 
sense and unaccustomed to scenes of such a 
kind, could only ejaculate, in a very com- 
monplace manner:— 

Good gracious me, what’s the matter?” 

Mrs. Smith’s matter-of-fact tone suggested 
that it might be nothing worse than some 
small domestic difficulty, or possibly an ad- 
verse criticism of her poems. This made 
it harder for Nell. 

‘* Mother,” she blurted out at last, ‘‘he 
wants me to marry him! ”’ 

‘Now, Nell,” rejoined her mother, going 
at once to the root of the matter, “‘ this is 
just downright tomfoolery! Tell me what 
he said.”’ 

Nell felt the extreme incongruity of her 
position; words that sounded delightful and 
touching in the dim crimson alcove would 
lose all charm if repeated over the prosaic 
cups and saucers at her mother’s table. 

‘*T don’t know what he said,-only that he 
loved me, and asked me to sing to him all 
his life through.” 

Then Mrs. Smith flushed with anger. 

*¢ Nell, Pll have no more of this. It is a 
base unworthy flirtation; he has no right to 
play with you as if you were a fashionable 
young lady of his own set; he forgets what is 
due both to you and to himself! ”’ 

Before Nell could answer, the maid 
brought in the morning letters. The first 
that Mrs. Smith opened read:— 


“DEAR Mrs, SMirH—Will you allow me 
to call upon you to-morrow at three o’clock ? 
I hope to make your daughter Ellen my wife; 
and I trust that you will sanction our en- 
gagement. Yours sincerely, 


*“Huen DENZIL.” 


She folded up the letter, and asked 


quietly :— 
Nell, do you love him?” 
‘¢ With all my heart and soul! ” 
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*¢ Could you make him happy, dear? Re- 
member how differently you are placed; the 
eagle does not mate with the dove.” 

*¢*T will try to make him happy and to do 
my duty as his wife.”’ 

“‘ Then, Nell, I will see him this afternoon 
when he calls.”’ 

When Mrs. Smith did see Sir Hugh, she 
spoke frankly to him, pointing out the draw- 
backs and difficulties in the way of his pro- 
posal. 

‘* The match is not sutiable, Sir Hugh, on 
either side. You are a baronet, and she is 
the daughter of a country doctor; besides, 
all her four sisters are actually working- 
women, and you won’t like your sisters-in- 
law to be a sick-nurse, a woman-doctor, and 
an actress.”’ 

**T love Nell, and respect and honor her 
sisters. I like to think that, even when 
Nell is Lady Denzil, she will be able partly 
to keep herself. I hope she will never 
neglect her natural gifts; I only ask her to 
add their lustre to my name.”’ 

* But, Sir Hugh, the world doesn’t see 
with your eyes. A girl who stays at home 
in idleness is thought more of than she who 
steps down into the battle of life, honorably 
‘intending to take her place in the ranks and 
win her own way.” 

** The world is learning i's lesson slowly,” 
Sir Hugh answered, ‘and its teachers are 
want, shame, and misery; but, for all that, 
it is growing wiser, and our grandchildren 
will despise the idle woman as bitterly as we 
now scorn the idle man.” 

One by one Sir Hugh beat down all Mrs. 
Smith’s objections; her mother’s heart went 
out to the young man at the commencement, 
but her head had to be convinced also. At 
last she felt she could say no more, so, rising, 
she kissed Sir Hugh on his forehead. 

“* Hugh, you are a good man, and I take 
you for my son; I feel I can trust my child 
to you. Go into the garden and find her, 
and tell her you have talked her old mother 
over.”’ 

That summer was a happy one for Nell 
and Hugh. The bright months ran by 
quiekly, and then came the dreary autumn- 
tide—weeks and weeks of damp unhealthy 
weather. There was pestilence in the air. 
Italy and Spain had been ravaged by scarlet 
fever of a very malignanttype. Gradually it 
spread over France till it reached Paris, 
where it raged for two whole months; then; 
despite quarantine, London became infected. 
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The disease seemed to break out in a dozer 
places at once, cropping up here and there 
in the provinces, too. People fled panic- 
stricken from the larger towns, too often 
carrying with them the seeds of the infec- 
tion. Stringent regulations were issued all 
over the country, even the in offi- 
cials taking precautionary measures. Now 
and then a letter came to Mrs. Smith from 
Doctor Sarah or Sister Susan—only a hurried 
line, for these good women were in the thick 
of the fight. The Darrell-Joneses were 
among the alarmists, three of the girls 
being sent off hurriedly to Scotland. Mrs. 
Smith had real cause for anxiety. Dogetor 
Sarah watched the progress of the epidemic 
while Hannah and Mary had been quietly 
working in London. Suddenly she appeared 
one evening in their lodgings in Gower 
Street. 

“ Look here, girls,’’ she said, in her bluut 
way, “‘ I’ve taken lodgings for you in York- 
shire; off you both go to-morrow! You 
can’t go home, for you’d frighten the Far- 
borough people into fits. There are many 
cases of the fever in London to-day; next 
week there will be three hundred. Painting 
and acting are very well in their way, but 
we’re just now going down into the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death; so off you go!”’ 

Mrs. Jones now and then called to see her 
sister to enlarge on her anxieties. It seemed 
to her a good opportunity to demonstrate to 
her sister the evil of her ways. 

‘*No wonder you are anxious, Betsy, 
though I must say you have brought it upon 
yourself. There are two of your girls in the 
very thick of it—one may say, almost as 
good as dead. Three hundred people are 
dying every day in London. Susan always 
had a morbid love for corpses; now I hope 
she’s satisfied! ” 

‘They are in the hands of Providence, 
Maria, simply doing their duty, with thou- 
sands of other faithful souls.”’ 

‘“ Faithful fiddlesticks! Their duty is by 
your side. Here you are left alone with a 
chit of seventeen. Any of us may get the 
fever at any time! I am sure my house is 
like a druggist’s shop. I dose the girls with 
preventives every two hours; but you seem 
to take no precautions whatever. And who 
is to nurse you if you get the disease, I 
should like to know? Don’t expect me to 
do so, Betsy; the very idea would kill me 
right off! ”’ 

Day by day the epidemic grew worse; 
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many a doctor and nurse were stricken down. 
Then the terrible anxiety began to tell upon 
Mrs. Smith. She hungered every day for 
tidings of her two noble children; her nights 
became sleepless, she brooded over all the 
ghastly details given in the newspapers. 
Nell was the sunbeam of the house; she 
comforted afi cheered her mother, and 
would always triumphantly discern some 
good grounds for hope. 

One morning, after a sleepless night, Mrs. 
Smith was unable to get up for breakfast, 
and sent for Nell, who considered her moth- 
er so ill that, without telling her, she sent 
for the doctor. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Smith, “if I get 
worse, you must be my nurse, for they 
won’t let Sarah or Susan come.”’ 

‘*] can do everything, mother,’’ replied 
Nell; ‘* all you want is quiet and rest.” 

‘* But, darling, suppose 1 grew very ill; 
would you have nerve then to do everything 
for me alone, if everybody else was fright- 
ened?” 

** Don’t fear for me, mother dearest. 
Why, I would pull you through if you had 
the fever itself!” 

The mother made no answer, but she 
looked straight into Nell’s eyes, and, with- 
out a word, Nell knew all. The tears rushed 
to her eyes; she fell upon her knees and 
flung her arms around her mother. 

‘** Heaven help us, mother! ” 

Nell not only prayed, but she acted too. 
Within half an hour she had turned the ser- 
vants out of the house and fastened all the 
doors. The doctor came, and he gave but 
little hope. In an hour all Farborough knew 
that Mrs. Smith was dying of scarlet-fever. 
For two days and two nights Nell stayed by 
her side, never swerving nor flinching, and 
closed her eyes when the end came. The 
town was panic-stricken; not a soul came to 


help her—alone she faced her great trial. 


Sir Hugh was beside himself with fear and 
avxiety; he sent Nell wild loving letters, 
and all day long he walked up and down in 
front of the Cedars. Nell would run no 
risk; she would not even write to him; all 
she would do was to stand at fixed hours at 
a window and signal to him. When she 
raised her rigkt hand, there was hope; when 
her left, things were worse. At the end of 
the second day Nell stood at the window, 
and Sir Hugh saw that her hands pointed 
heavenward; then he bared his head—he 
knew that Nell was alone in the world. 


When Mrs. Jones heard of her sister's ill- 
ness, she was terribly agitated and upset. 
Tina said at once that she would go and help 
Nell to nurse her aunt; but Mrs. Jones 
quickly put her veto on that. Then things 
grew worse and worse, and for six terrible 
weeks scarlet fever raged in Farborough, 
the death-list being a very long one. Mrs. 
Darrell-Jones was stricken down almostas she 
crossed her own threshold to flee from the 
plague-stricken town, and then Nell went in- 
stantly to her cousins. Marie was beside 
herself with grief, but Tina faced the trou- 
ble bravely, and she and Nell became firm 
friends. 

would be almost best,’ said Marie, 
‘*if we were taken too. Our mother’s death 
means beggary for us.”” 

‘* We shall have to make the best of it,” 
returned Tina sturdily; ‘it’s a case of sink 
or swim.”’ 

In another month the disease had done its 
worst. A spell of healthy frosty weather 
came, and Farborough once more had a 
clean bill of health. Then the Jones girls 
came from Scotland, and met together again 
before the old home was finally broken up. 
Luckily their mother had died a few days 
after her half-yearly annuity had been paid. 
Everything was sold to clear off the out- : 
standing debts, and, when all was settled, 
each girl found herself possessed of about 
fifty pounds. The night before the sale they 
talked over their plans. Tina decided on a 
course the announcement of which horrified 
her sisters. 

** IT have decided on my future,” she told 
them. ‘* Young women are not wanted in 
England, but they are in New South Wales. 
I intend to take lessons in cookery at South 
Kensington, and shall go out as cook. Iam 
healthy and able-bodied, and I am certain I 
shall have a good home over my head before 
two years are over.” 

hope,’ said Jeanne, ‘that we shall 
always remember we are ladies.” 

‘*T will lay claim to that expensive title 
when I can afford it,’’ returned Tina; ‘ for ° 
the next five years [I shall be a mere hard-. 
working woman.”’ 

All their educational capital put together 
made but a poor show. They could all play 
and sing a little in the crudest amateur fash- 
ion; one could draw prettily but feebly; an- 
other was apt at little achievements in hats 
and bonnets; all danced well, wrote good 
hands, and knew enough of general litera-. 
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ture to prevent them from committing any 
great solecism in general society—and that 
was all. 

‘** Look here, girls,” said Tina, reviewing 
the position with her usual bluntness, ‘‘ you 
have to do une of two things. You may 
view matters from Jeanne’s point of view or 
from mine. Jeanne wants to be the fine 
useless lady to the end of the chapter; that 
means genteel starvation. I mean to be an 
honest working-woman; that means a plain 
gown and a few pounds in my pocket. 
There isn’t one of you can do a single use- 
ful thing. Take my advice—buckle to, 
pocket vour fine-lady airs, and don’t turn up 
your nose at honest hard work! ” 

But Jeanne’s advice prevailed. Tina 
drew her fifty pounds, shook the dust of 
Farborough from off her active young feet, 
and betook herself to Kensington. The 
other girls visited among their friends until 
they had exhausted their friends’ hospitality 
and wasted half their own money. Then 
they advertised, and inquired, and registered 
their names, but noemployment came. The 
governess market was already overstocked 
with qualified women, each one with a cer- 
tificate in her hand to prove that she was 


prepared to teach things that the Misses 


Jones had never heardof. As for the post 
of companion, none of them had any practi- 
cal knowledge of housekeeping, and their 
inexperience was revealed at the very first 
interview. At last one of them got into a 
post-office, but it was starvation work and 
cruelly long hours. Then Marie got into a 
shop, but her health broke down. Jeanne’s 
good looks were against her, and at last, in 
despair, she married a poor bank-clerk 
whose income, all told, was one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. They spent a great 
deal of money in writing to advertisers who 
professed to enable ladies to earn three 
pounds a week easily at their own homes; 
but the advertisements always turned out to 
be traps, the advertisers requiring the ap- 
plicants to buy somebody’s patent seWing- 
machine or a miraculous type-writer, or to 
push a new patent medicine among their 
friends. 

At last their position became desperate, 
and Enid went to her Cousin Sarah and 
begged for help. 

“Don’t sit crying there,’ said Sarah 
bluntly. ‘* You’re a woman of twenty-five, 
in good health and with ordinary faculties; 
surely you can do something in the world! ”’ 
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beaten at every point, Sarah. Think 
how we were brought up—how idle and 
helpless we were during all our early lives; 
now women trained to work pass me at every 
turn.”’ 

try you for a month, Enid,” replied 
Sarah. ‘‘I have a patient with a badly- 
fractured leg. You shall nurse her, and 
then we shall see what mettle you are made 
of. But, first of all, take off those rings; 
and we’ll change all that crape and silk for 
a plain serviceable gown. Then I’ll show 
you, as a first lesson, how to make a poul- 
tice properly.” 

With the Smiths matters were different. 
Their mother’s death was a blow tu them, 
but it did not mean utter wreck. Sarah and 
Susan were prospering greatly, and both 
were so busy that they had scarcely time to 
attend Nell’s wedding. Mary had worked 
hard; and, when Nell’s publisher wrote say- 
ing that a third edition of the poems was 
wanted, Mary proposed that it should be an 
illustrated one, and that she would under- 
take the illustrations—which she did with 
very great success. Hannah loved her 
work, and was actually earning two pounds 
a week, contenting herself with small parts 
in the provinces, but with her eye on Juliet 
and Rosalind in the future. The old house 
at the Cedars was given up and the furni- 
ture divided among the girls in London, 
Nell herself going to stay with Mary in 
Gower street till the time came for her to be 
married. The night before she left Far- 
borough, Sir Hugh came to say good-by. 

‘** It’s not for long, Nell; let us be married 
in the spring.”’ 

Hugh dear,”’ Nell returned, feel as 
if 1 were not quite true to our principles. 
Dear mother always taught us to look to 
ourselves for help, and not to expect a man 
to marry us and keep us in _ idleness. 
I want you to understand that I don’t marry 
you for a home, because I know I can earn 
my own bread.” 

** Most independent of poetesses,”’ he re- 
plied, “‘1 believe, notwithstanding all your 
fine talk, that you are taking me because you 
want a fine home and like a title.” 

‘¢ What a cruel thing to say!’ Nell broke 
out indignantly. ‘‘ You know it’s false!” 

** Then why do you marry me?” 

Happy tears filled Nell’s eyes as she whis- 
pered softly :— 

** Because [ love you! ”’ 

‘* Nell,”’ he said, ‘* I wanted to force you 
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to own it. It is the first time you have said 
so since the evening I proposed.” 

** The fact is, Hugh, the whole thing was 
irregular. You never really proposed prop- 
erly at all; you talked some nonsense about 
my singing to you all your life. And now 
remember I make a bargain. I don’t mean 
to become a cipher and efface myself; I 
claim the right for Lady Denzil to write and 
publish anything she pleases.” 

‘* T agree, dearest, only all the love-poems 
must be addressed to your husband.”’ 

They ‘signed, sealed, and delivered” 
the contract in the sweet spring twilight, 
and the stars witnessed it. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, and 
Marie was the only one of the Darrell- 
Joneses who was present. She was changed 
from the bright pampered girl of the old lazy 
days. Want, doubt, and care had crushed 
and broken her; she was the only sad one of 
all the happy party. The very dress she 
wore was her cousin’s gift. 

‘* Nell,” she said, in her quiet way, ‘ it 
seems as if the old parable had come true. 
You and your sisters were the wise and pru- 
dent virgins, and we were the foolish ones. 


All our lamps have gone out, and the world 
is dark to us!” 

Nell cried a little as she kissed her cousin; 
they were the only tears shed at that happy 
wedding. 

‘** Marie dear, I will try to make it bright- 
er for you,’”’ she promised. ‘* The parable 
shall have a different ending. Providence 
has indeed filled my lamp to overflowing; 
come and share my home till you have one 
of your own.”’ 

‘* The only post I can fill in the world,” 
said Marie, ‘‘ is the old maid of the family.” 

** And that won’t be a sinecure,”’ returned 
Nell, ‘if you do your duty in it.” 

Marie filled her post under Nell’s roof for 
two years with exemplary patience and tact; 
after that, the middle-aged rector persuaded 
her to resign it. 

Marie has altered her views on women’s 
education, and is bringing up her two girls to 
work in the world. One is going to Girton, 
and the other intends to join her Aunt Tina 
in New South Wales, where that energetic 
lady rules with the greatest decision and 
success a devoted husband, a large farm, 
and a tremendous family. 


A STRING OF ANECDOTES. 


[Translated from the French.] 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 


HE THREE THIEVES.—There were 
& three thieves, two of whom were broth- 
ers, Hamet and Barat. Their father, who 
had also been a thief, had ended his days by 
hanging, a fate common enough with people 
of his talent. The third of the rogues was 
called Travers. They never committed mur- 
der, but contented themselves with thiev- 
ing, in which they cultivated their skill to 
astonishment. 

One day, when they were all in the wood 
of Laon, and the conversation was upon 
their exploits, Hamet the eldest of the two 
mothers perceived above him ina very high 
oak, a magpie’s nest, and saw the mother- 
bird enter it. 

‘* Brother,”’ said he to Barat, “If some 
one should propose to you to take away the 
eggs from under that magpie, without mak- 


ing her fly away, what would you say to 
him?” 

**T would say,” replied the younger, ‘‘ that 
he was a fool, and that he proposed a thing 
impossible.”’ 

** Ah, well! let me tell you that any one 
who cannot do that is a booby. Look at 

So saying, he sprang up the oak. Arrived 
at the nest, he cautiously made an opening 
in it from underneath, caught the eggs one 
by one, as they rolled out through the open- 
ing, brought them down, and showed that 
not one of them was broken. 

‘*TIn truth, we must own that you are an 
incomparable rogue,’”’ cried Barat, ‘and 
now if you can put theeggs under the 
mother as you have taken them away, you 
may call yourself master of us all.” 
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Hamet accepted the challenge, and again 
ascended the tree. But this was a snare 
which had been laid for him by his brother, 
who, when he had perceived him at a cer- 
tain height, said to Travers:— 

‘You see what Hamet can do. I will 
now show you a trick after my own fashion.” 

At the instant, he climbed the tree behind 
his brother, followed him from branch to 
branch, and while, with eyes fixed upon the 
nest, absorbed in his object, and watchful of 
the slightest movement of the bird, Hamet 
crept and glided like a serpent, Barat unfas- 
tened his brager, and returned bearing in 
his hand this sign of triumph. Hamet, in 
the meantime, had put the eggs into the 
nest, and awaited the tributé of praise which 
his success merited. 

‘You have deceived us,” said Barat, jest- 
ing. ‘I will wager you have the eggs hid- 
den in your brager.”’ 

‘* Admirable robber! ” he exclaimed. He 
is indeed an admirable robber who can rob 
his fellow!” 

Travers admired the two thieves alike, 
and knew not to which of the two belonged 
the palm. But so much skill humiliated 
him. 

‘*My friends,’ he said, ‘“‘ you know too 
much for me. You will escape twenty times 
in succession while I shall always be taken. 
I see that I am too awkward to do any- 
thing in your business. Farewell; I re- 
nounce it, and go to resume my work; I 
will live with my wife; and hope with the 
help of God, to escape danger.” 

He then returned to his village, and be- 
came an honest man. He worked so well, 
that at the end of a few months he was able 
to buy a pig. The animal was fattened; 
Christmas came; he killed it, and having as 
usual hung it by the feet against the wall, 
he went out into the fields. But it would 
have been better had he sold it; he would 
have been spared much trouble. 

The two brothers, who had not seen him 
since the day of their separation in the 
wood, came to make hima visit. His wife 
was alone, busy with her spinning. She 
told them that her husband was gone out and 
would return in the evening. But you may 
know that, busy as their eyes were with all 
around them, the pig did not escape them. 

“Oh, oh,” said they, going away, ‘‘ the 
rascal is about to feast himself, and has not 
invited us. Let us take away his pig, and 
eat it without him.” 
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So the rogues arranged their plan, and 
while waiting for the night to put it into 
execution, they hid in the neighborhood be- 
hind a hedge. 

In the evening when Travers returned, 
his wife spoke to him of the visit she had re- 
ceived. 

*“*T was afraid to be alone with them,”’ 
said she; ‘‘ they had such bad countenances, 
that I dared not ask them their names, or 
whence they came. But their eyes were 
searching everywhere, and I do not believe 
there is a nail here that escaped them.”’ 

** Ah, they are my two droll companions,” 
cried Travers, dolorously, *‘ my pig is lost; 
that is settled; aud now I wish I had sold 
it.” 

‘“‘There is yet one way,’’ said his wife, 
‘“*take it from its place, and hide it some- 
where through the night. To-morrow we 
will see what can be done.”’ 

Travers followed the advice of his wife. 
He took down the bacon, and put it under a 
kneading-trough in his chamber; after that 
he lay down, but not without disquiet. 

The two brothers arrived to accomplish 
their purpose, and while the eldest kept 
watch, the other pierced the wall at the 
place where they had seen the pig hanging. 
He soon perceved that it was not there. 

‘*The bird is not in the nest,’’ he said; 
have come too late.” 

Travers, whom the fear of being robbed 
had kept awake, believing that he heard a 
noise, awoke his wife, and ran to the knead- 
ing-trough to find whether his pig was still 
there. He found it, but anxious for his 
barn and stable, he went out to make the 
rounds, armed with an axe. Barat heard 
him go out, and profited by the movement to 
prick open the door; approaching the bed, 
he counterfeited the voice of Travers. 

‘¢ Mary,” he said, ‘‘ the bacon is not on the 
wall; what have you done with it?” 

‘*‘ Have you forgotten that you put it under 
the trough?” replied the woman. “Is it 
fear that has turned your brain?” 

‘‘No, but I had forgotten. Stay here; I 
will see to it.”’ Saying this, he laid the pig 
on his shoulders, and went away. 

After having visited all his doors, Travers 
returned. 

“It must be admitted,’ said his wife, 
‘that my husband has a weak head, to have 
forgotten so soon what he had done with his 
bacon.”’ 

At these words Travers cried out:— 
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“They have robbed me. It is gone. I 
shall never see it again.” 

But as the robbers could not have gone far, 
he hoped to be able to overtake them, and 
ran after them. 

They had taken, through the fields, a 
little winding path that led to the wood, 
where they hoped to hide their prey more 
securely. Hamet went before, to make sure 
of the way, his brother, whose burden made 
him slow, followed at a distance. Travers 
soon overtook him. He recognized him, and 
taking the tone of the eldest, he said:— 

**You must be tired. Let me take my 
turn in carrying it.” 

Barat who thought he heard his brother, 
gave the pig to Travers, and went before. 
But he had not gone a hundred steps, when, 
to his astonishment, he met Hamet. 

** Zounds,’”’ he exclaimed, I have been 
overreached; the rascal Travers has played 
me a trick; but never mind; see if I don’t 
make amends for my folly.” 

Saying this, he stripped himself, put his 
shirt over his coat, made a kind of a wom- 
an’s hood, and in this garb ran with all his 
might, by another road, to the house of 
Travers, where he waited near the door. 
When he saw him arrive, he advanced to 
meet him, as if he had been his wife, and 
conterfeiting her voice, demanded of him if 
he had recovered the pig. 

‘** Yes, I have it,” replied the husband. 

“ Well, give itto me. I will put it back 
again; and you run quick to the stable; I 
have heard a noise there, and I am afraid 
that they have broken into it.” 

Travers laid the anjmal upon her shoulder, 
and again went the rounds, but when he en- 
tered his chamber, he was very much as- 
- tonished to find his wife in bed, weeping 
and dying of fear. He perceived then how 
he had been deceived. But he was deter- 
mined not to be balked in this thing. 

He doubted whether the robbers would, 
this time, take the same road as before, but 
he suspected, with reason, that the forest 
being the nearest and safest place for them, 
they would go there. They were indeed 
there already, and in their joy and eagerness 
to taste the fruit of their robbery, they had 


kindled a fire at the foot of an oak, that they: 


might broil some steaks. The wood was 
green, and burned badly, so that they had to 
go here and there to gather dead branches 
and dry leaves. 

Travers, who with the light of the fire had 


had no trouble in finding the thieves, now 
profited by their absence. He stripped him- 
self quite naked, climbed the oak, and sus- 
pended himself by one hand in the attitude 
of a person who is hung; then, when the 
robbers had come back, and were busy blow- 
ing their fire, he cried, in a voice of thun- 
der:— 

‘* Unhappy wretches! you will come to an 
end like mine! ” 

They were alarmed, believing that they 
saw and heard their father, and fled as if for 
life. Travers took his clothes and pig in 
haste, and returned home to relate to his 
wife his new triumph. She congratulated 
him on his bold and skillful feat. 

‘* We must not flatter ourselves too mach,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘The rogues are not far off, 
and as long as the bacon remains, I shall be 
in fear. But let us heat some water, and 
cook it. If they return, we will then see 
what they will do.” 

One of them kindled a fire; the other cut 
up the carcass, and put it into the kettle; 
then both of them, that they might keep 
each other awake, seated themselves by the 
chimney. But Travers, whose anxiety and 
toil through the night had greatly fatigued 
him, was not long in falling asleep. 

‘* Lie down,”’ said his wife; ‘I will take 
care of the pot; the doors are fast; there is 
nothing to fear, and at any rate, if I hear a 
noise I will call you.” 

With this assurance, he threw himself 
upon his bed without undressing, and was 
soon sound asleep. The wife continued to 
watch the kettle for some time, but finally 
sleep overcame her also, and she dozed in 
her chair. 

During this time the rogues had recovered 
from their fright, and returned to their fire. 
Finding there neither the man who had been 
hung, nor the pig, it was not difficult for 
them to divine the truth of their adventure. 
Thinking that it would be discreditable if in 
this contest in stratagem, Travers should get 
the better of them, they again went to his 
house, strongly determined for this last time 
to use all their cunning. 

Before undertaking anything, Barat, to 
learn if his enemy were on guard, looked 
through the hole he had made in the wall. 
He saw on one side, Travers extended upon 
his bed; on the other, his wife nodding to 
the right and left, as she slept before the 
fire, skimmer in hand, while the bacon 
cooked in the pot. 
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‘¢ They have wished to save us the trouble 
of cooking it,’’ said Barat to his brother; 
‘‘and indeed they ought to, since we have 
already had so much trouble on account of 
it. Be quiet, and I promise you you shall 
eat it.” 

He then cut a long pole, which he sharp- 
ened at one end, mounted the roof, and put- 
ting the pole down the chimney, stuck it 
into a piece of meat, which he drew up. 

It happened that at this moment Travers 
awoke. He saw the manceuvre, and under- 
stood that with such enemies peace was to 
preferred to war. 

‘*Friends,”’ he cried, ‘‘ you are wrong in 
degrading my roof, and I have been wrong 
in noteinviting you to share my bacon. Let 
us contend no more in cunning, or we may 
never end. Come down and feast with us.” 

He opened the door and received his 
guests; and they all sat down to the table in 
good faith with each other. 


THE BACHELOR OF NORMANDY.—A bach- 
elor of Normandy had one day a little mouldy 
bread for his dinner. To make it go down 
more easily, he went to the tavern and asked 
for a dernier’s worth of wine. The land- 
lord, who was a rough, ill-natured man, after 
having filled the measure at the cask, 
handed it to the gentleman with so much 
rudeness that he spilt half of it. To cover 
his rudeness, he said:— 

** You will become rich, Mr. Bachelor, for 
spilt wine is a sign of good fortune.”’ 

To fall into a passion with this brute 
would have been foolish; the Norman had 
more tact. He had yet a small coin in his 
purse; he gave it to the landlord for a piece 
of cheese to eat with his bread. The land- 
lord took it up with an ill grace, and went to 
the cellar for the cheese. The bachelor 
then went to the wine, and taking out the 
stopper, let it run. When the landlord re- 
turned and saw it running upon the floor, 
he hurried to the cask and stopped it, then 
sprang at the gentleman, whom he seized 
by the collar, to beat him. The latter, be- 
ing very strong and vigorous, threw the 
landlord upon the floor, and would have 
killed him, if the neighbors had not come to 
separate them. 

‘The matter was carried before the king. 
The landlord made his complaint and de- 
manded damages. The king, before con- 


demuing the bachelor, wished to know what 


he had to answer. He related his adventure 


with the most exact truth, then finished by 
adding :— 

‘*Sir, this man told me that spilt wine 
brings good fortune, and that I should be- 
come rich, when he had made me lose half 
a measure of it. Gratitude enlarged my 
generosity, and to enrich him still more 
than myself, I spilt him half a caskful.” 

All present applauded, and gathered round 
the Norman. The king himself laughed 
even to tears, and sent away the parties, 
saying :— 

What is spilt, is spilt.’ 


THE CITIZENS AND THE COUNTRYMEN.— 
Two citizens went on a pilgrimage. On the 
road, they joined a countryman who was 
bent ou the same mission, with whom they 
agreed to share the fortunes of travel; they 
even had their bread in common. But half 
a day’s journey from the house of their 
saint, their provisions had nearly failed; 
there remained only a little flour, scarcely 
enough for a small loaf. The citizens most 
dishonestly planned to divide it between 
themselves, giving none to their comrade, 
whose rustic manner had led them to believe 
could easily be duped. 

‘* We ought each to have a part,”’ said one 
of the citizens, ‘‘ but that which cannot sat- 
isfy the hunger of three persons, may satisfy 
that of one. But that there may be no in- 
justice, I propose that we should all lie down 
to sleep and dream; and that the bread be 
given to him who has the finest dream.” 

His comrade, as was to be expected, 
greatly applauded this idea. Even the 
countryman approved i, and seemed to fall 
iuto the snare. The bread was made, and 
put to bake in the ashes, and they all lay 
down. But our citizens were so tired that 
that they soon fellasleep. The countryman, 
more shrewd than they, watched his oppor- 
tunity, rose, ate the bread, and lay down 
again. 

One of the citizens having awaked, called 
to his two companions:— 

‘¢ Friends,’”’ he said, ‘‘ listen to my dream. 
I was carried by angels, to hell. A long 
time they held me suspended over the abyss 
of eternal flame. There, I saw all manner 
of torment.” 

*“ And I,’’* said the other, ‘I dreamed 
that the door of heaven was opened to me; 
the archangels Michael and Gabriel having 
borne me through the air, conducted me be- 
fore the throne of God; I beheld his glory.” 
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And then the dreamer told the wonders of 
paradise, as the other had told the wonders 
of hell. 

The countryman, during this time, al- 
though he heard everything, pretended to 
be asleep. They went to him, and awak- 
ened him. Affecting a kind of a shock, like 
that of a man who has been suddenly waked 
from a sound sleep, he cried out, in a fright- 
ened tone:— 

** Who is there ?”’ 


‘* Ah, these are your traveling companions. 
Do you not know us? Come; get up and 
tell us your dream.” : 

‘*My dream! Oh, it was a strange one, 
and will make you laugh heartily. - Wait. 
When IT saw you carried away, the one to 
heaven, the other to hell, I thought that I 
had lost you, that you would never return. 
Then I arose and, on my faith, I ate the 
bread.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


LEON 


MEYER. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


HEN Leon Meyer came home from 

school, his mother looked up in amaze- 
ment, he came in so softly, instead of rush- 
ing in like a whirlwind, as usual. He wasa 
long time doing the chores, and when he 
came in his eyes were red with weeping. 

** Are you ill, Leon?” asked his mother. 
‘¢ You have scarcely tasted your supper.” 

‘¢T don’t feel very well,”’ he replied. 

‘* Been having another fight with Tom 
Boynton, eh? ”’ queried his father. 

‘* No, sir,”’ hesitatingly. 

‘¢ What did I tell you, Leon, the last time 
you had trouble with that boy ?” scowling. 

‘¢ You said if you heard of any more, that 
you would give mea flogging.” , 

always keep my word,”’ significantly. 
‘Well, have you had any more trouble, 
eh?” 

‘* Not much, sir.”’ 

Mr. Meyer frowned, saying, angrily: — 

‘“*If you lie to me, Leon, you will wish 
you had never been born,” 

‘¢ Mr. Meyer!” interposed his wife. 

‘“*T am managing this boy, Mrs. Meyer, 
and I will not have any interference,” he 
frowned. 

‘* Let me tell, papa, please,” cried Lily. 

‘* Lily Meyer! ” sternly. 

‘¢ Please let me tell, papa,’’ she plead, her 
tiny hands clasped, and tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

‘¢T will punish you severely if you say an- 
other word,” stormed the father. ‘‘ Things 


have come to a pretty pass if I am to be 
bearded in my own house, and by my own 
children. Mrs. Meyer, put that child to 
bed,” as Lily sobbed pitifully. 

**Don’t cry, Lily,’? whispered Leon, as 
his sister bade him good-night. ‘‘ Perhaps 
papa will let me tell him.” 

‘**You haven’t kissed papa, Lily,”’ prompted 
her mother. 

With a quick movement the child slipped 
from the room. Mr. Meyer had lost his 
good-night kiss. 

‘** Now, sir,”’ scowling fiercely as his glance 
fell on the trembling boy. ‘‘ Have you had 
trouble with Tom Boynton to-day ? ”’ 

* Yes, sir, but 

**T want no buts. Yes or no.’’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ reluctantly. 

‘Take off your coat, sir. teach you to 
quarrel and fight. Did your teacher flog you 
to-day?” 

The boy looked up in surpsise. ‘Tom 
Boynton lied to him, so he flogged me.” 

‘** Ain’t you ashamed of yourself to get 
flogged twice in one day? I'll not have you 
laying all your faults on Tom Boynton. He 
is a rich man’s son, and behaves as well as 
you, I dare say.”” And the lash came down 
with stinging force. 

The cruel taunts aroused the boy’s spirit, 
and he raised his face, from which every 
vestige of color had fled, a vivid fire glowing 
in his soft blue eyes. Not a moan eseaped 
the pale lips through the cruel ordeal. 
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“You may go now,’’ said his father, at 
last, somewhat alarmed at the pale set face; 
*¢and if I ever hear such accounts of you 
again, I’ll flog you half to death.” 

In a paroxysm of rage and grief, Leon 
hurried to his chamber and flung himself on 
the bed. 

In afew moments the door swung softly 
open and a tender loving voice exclaimed:— 

My darling boy!’ And her warm tears 
fell on his face as she clasped him in her 
arms. 

‘¢O mother, mother, I wish I were dead! ”’ 

‘* No, no, my son, you must not say that, 
it is wicked,” gently, yet firmly. 

can’t—help—it. Father is—so—so”’ 
—he sobbed. 

‘*Can it be true that my boy was so dis- 
obedient that he was punished ?”’ asked his 
mother, reproachfully. 

** No, no, mother; Tom Boynton lied to 
‘the teacher, and he flogged me. You see,” 
eagerly, ‘* the desk has been filled with rub- 
bish for several days, and yesterday Mr. 
Blake said he would flog the one severely 
that did it, if it was repeated. Well, when 
we got there this morning, there was the 
desk fuller than ever. Mr. Blake was ter- 
ribly angry, and said he would punish each 
pupil, if he could not find the guilty one 
any other way. 

‘*¢ Here’s a knife,’ exclaimed Tom, who 
was helping clear the desk. 

‘6¢ Let me see it,’ said Mr. Blake. 

*¢ Tom handed it to him. 

‘** Who owns this knife?’ And oh, how 
stern his voice was, as he held it up. 

‘* You can’t imagine how astonished I was, 
mother, when I saw Mr. Blake held the 
Anife I lost so long ago.” 

remember,”’ softly. 

With a grateful look Leon went on. 

*¢¢Tt’s mine, sir,’ said I.” 

** That was right, my darling.” 

‘¢¢ Yours!’ in a surprised tone. 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘** How came your knife in my desk ?’ 

***T don’t know sir, I lost it a long time 
ago.’ 

‘* «Tf you please, sir,’ spoke up that mean 
Tom Boynton, ‘I saw him have it last 
night.’ 

“¢ Last night! Are you sure?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

Leon Meyer,’ exclaimed the teacher, 
with awful sternness, ‘I must say that I 
am greatly disappointed in you. There was 


not one here but what I would have sus- 
pected of such conduct, as soon, or sooner, 
than of you. You, in whom I have placed 
such confidence, and whom I have consid- 
ered one of my best pupils, to fill my desk 
with rubbish, and then deny it; again, you 
tell another falsehood about your knife, 
when you are found out. I could not have 
believed it of you. These are two grave 
offences, and they require severe punish- 
ment.’ 

*¢*] didn’t fill your desk, and I certainly 
lost my knife, sir,’ 1 replied, as firmly as I 
could, but the tears would come to my eyes 
when I saw how sad he looked. 

Tf you confess, your punishment will 
be lighter,’ was all he said. 

*“**T have nothing to confess, sir, for I 
have told the truth,’ I said, in agony. 

*¢* Your obstinacy (for I can call it nothing 
else) is extremely reprehensible. I am 
more pained than I can say, but I must 
perform my duty. Hold out your hand, 
Leon.’ 

‘* Every blow seemed to strike here,”’ put- 
ting his hand on his heart. ‘I hardly felt 
them on my hands.” 

** My poor boy!’’ murmured his mother, 
kissing the poor blistered hands; ‘it is bet- 
ter to suffer wrong, than to do wrong. 
Don’t grieve so, it will come right some- 
time,’”’ as Leon still sobbed drearily. 

She little thought how soon her words 
would be verified. 

‘*T don’t care for the punishment as I do 
for the name of it. It is too bad, too bad! 
That mean Tom Boynton’s at the bottom of 
it, I know. Oh, 1 hope he’ll catch it!” 
clenching.his fists. ‘‘ And I have been so 
proud of being the most exemplary pupil in 
school. Oh, dear!” 

‘* Hush, hush, my son,” gently; “‘ you are 
giving place to the two worst enemies one 
can have, anger and revenge.” 

**T can’t help it, mamma, Tom is so hate- 
ful and mean, and is always doing something 
to plague me. He taunted me all the way 
home of being flogged, and hoped [ should 
be again. And—and, mamma dear, I struck 
him.” 

Leon!’ gravely. 

**' Yes, I did, but I was sorry the next 
minute.” 

‘* | am very, very sorry that my boy should 
forget so soon the good lessons he has re- 
ceived.” 

‘I only forgot a minute, and although he 
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struck me two or three times afterwards, I 
didn’t strike him again.” 

That was right. What first began the 
trouble between you ?”’ 

‘* He has hated me ever since I won the 
prize last spring.” 

A long pause. 

‘*¢ Leon, my love, have you thought that 
perhaps you need this lesson ? ” 

mamma,” reproachfuily. 

‘“ Just think a moment, dear. Haven’t 
you been proud of your easily acquired learn- 
ing? Have you not been inclined to look 
down on ignorant people ?” 

‘*T am afraid I have sometimes, mamma,”’ 
was the thoughtful reply. ‘‘Isn’t it wrong 
to be so very ignorant? I always thought 
it was.” 

‘It is wrong and foolish, also, where it 
can be prevented; but many are so from 
necessity, and not from choice. Learning 
opens many avenues of pleasure, ennobles 
the possessor, commands profitable employ- 
ment; while ignorance is superstitious and 
degrading.” 

‘* How angry father was! ”’ sighed the boy, 
after a slight pause. ‘* He wouldn’t let me 
explain a word.” 

‘* Some one must have misrepresented the 
affair to him,’’ said Mrs. Meyer, a blush of 
shame suffusing her face, as she thought of 
her hasty-tempered husband. 

“He might have let me told him. Ob, 
dear! I wish he were like Willie Ryde’s 
father; then I could please him sometimes.” 

‘** Do not think of it any more, but try to 
go tosleep, dear. Good-night.”’ 

**You’ve been coddling that disobeaient 
son of yours all this time, I suppose,” 
sneered Mr. Meyer, as his wife entered the 
room. 

‘It took mea long time to soothe Lily, 
she was so excited,’’ was the quiet reply. 
“Since then I have been talking with Leon.” 

‘Things have come to a pretty pass, I 
think, when a man can’t correct a disobedi- 
ent, headstrong boy without such a fuss,’ 
retorted Mr. Meyer, angrily, as he paced 
the floor. 

** You are mistaken, Francis,’’ said his 
wife, gently. ‘‘ Leon has done no wrong, 
except 

‘¢ Oh no, Leon can’t do wrong,’’ sneered 
Mr. Meyer, savagely. ‘* Of course it wasn’t 
wrong for him to fight Tom Boynton, the 
rascal! 

‘“* Except to give a blow in return for bit- 


ter taunts,” quietly and firmly went on the 
lady. ‘* A blow repented of directly.” 

A quick slam of the door announced Mr. 
Meyer’s departure. 

You may think that this gentleman was 
not very agreeable, but if you asked his 
opinion, he would tell you you were much 
mistaken, for he was usually very pleasant. 
An opinion he had the pleasure of indulging 
alone. 

Some weeks later, Leon came rushing in 
from school, eyes and cheeks aglow, as he 
exclaimed :— 

‘* The pond is frozen like a rock, and there 
will be splendid skating to-morrow. Most 
all the boys have new skates, and are going 
in for a glorious time. Can’t I go, father ?”’ 

Meyer scowled as he laid down his paper, 
saying testily:— 

** No, you can’t.”’ 

Why not, sir? I'll be very careful.” 

**T said no, I believe, and when I say no, 
I mean no; so not another word,” angrily. 
** You were gone last Saturday, and you'll 
saw wood to-morrow, young man.” 

Leon swallowed very hard as he said, re- 
spectfully, ‘‘ I’ll finish the wood in good sea- 
son, if you will let me go, sir.” 

** Pll flog you within an inch of your life, 
sir, if you go, so go if you dare,” was the 
savage response. 

Leon flushed with anger as he left the 
room. His lowering brow at supper-time 

rought a sharp reproof from his father, 
who ordered him to bed. 

The next day was clear and bright. Leon 
worked away on the wood slowly, and, Iam 
sorry to say, sulkily. He was no wise 
cheered as the boys went gayly by swinging 
their skates and calling for him to join 
them. 

‘“*Iv’s awful mean,” exclaimed Willie 
Ryde; ‘‘I shan’t have a bit of fun if you 
are not there.”’ 

awful sorry, Willie, but I can’t,” 
replied Leon, dolefully. 

‘It’s a burning shame;’’ then brightly, 
**T tell you what it is, Leon, I’ll help you do 
the wood, and then you can go and look on, 
if you can’t skate.” 

And the little fellow went to work with a 
will. Leon didn’t relish the idea of looking 
on, but grateful for Willie’s sympathizing 
help, he worked briskly, and was soon talk- 
ing merrily. 

‘* Ha, ha, if this ain’t nice, staying to 
home sawing wood, instead of going down 
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to the pond. Look at my new skates. 
There isn’t such a splendid pair in town,” 
proudly, ‘‘ cause father got ’em in Boston.” 
Tom plumed himself greatly on his father 
being the richest man in town. 

‘“‘They’re no better than the pair Uncle 
Walter sent me,’’ said Leon. 

Tom was angry directly, and calling Leon 
all manner of names, finally walked off ina 
towering passion. The wood was soon fin- 
ished, and Leon ran into the house to ask 
his mother if he might go and see the 
skaters. A ready consent was given, and 
the two boys bounded away like deers. 

Two or three hours later there was a quick 
ring of the bell, and a frightened little boy 
gasped, as Mrs. Meyer opened the door:— 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am, they’re a- 
bringin’ him right home. And,’’ with a 
wild burst of tears, ‘‘ he’s drownded, he’s 
drownded.”’ 

With a sharp cry Mrs. Meyer caught at 
the door for support, as she saw a procession 
coming up the street, bearing a senseless 
burden. 

be frightened, ma’am,”’ said the 
man who seemed the one in authority, as 
he saw her deathly face; ‘‘he isn’t dead, 
but jest fainted like a girl when I pulled him 
out of the water. Poor little feller!’ ten- 
derly laying the still form on the sofa. ‘‘ You 
have reason to be mighty proud o’ this boy, 
Mis’ Meyer, I can tell you! It isn’t many 
that would have showed such pluck, ’spe- 
cially for sich a cross-grained chap.’’ 

‘“*How did it happen?’ inquired Mrs. 
Meyer, as she tried to revive her son. 

‘““Why, you see, ma’am, that contrary 
critter, Tom Boynton, would go where the 
ice was thin, in spite of the boys’ warning. 
Of course he went in, and this plucky little 
chap dived right in afterhim. Tom’s pretty 
heavy, and he was awful scared, so he 
grabbed your boy round the neck, and down 
they both went to the bottom of the pond. 
I heard the boys screaming like all pos- 
sessed, as I was going home across lots, so I 
run to see what was the matter, for I knew 
something was up by the yells. And matter 
enough it was, with two boys a-drownding 
close tothe shore. They’d been down twice, 
they told me, and your son was a-hangin’ 
onto a piece of ice with one hand and hold- 
ing that ere feller with the other, when I 
got there. We got ’em out mighty quick, 
ma’am, but this poor little chap had hit his 
arm somehow, so it’s broke, I guess. Well, 
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here’s the doctor, so I’ll go. I hope he’ll 
got on well, ma’am. Plucky, if he is little.’’ 

Leon’s arm was dressed, he was given an 
opiate, and put to bed. 

Of course the news spread like wildfire. 
Some said both boys were drowned while 
skating; others said there was only one. 
Mr. Meyer heard that Leon had broken 
through the ice while skating, and white 
with rage hurried home. 

Mrs. Meyer had sat with Leon until he 
had become quiet, and had just gone into 
the kitchen to prepare a bow! of gruel, when 
her husband rang the bell. 

‘¢ Where is Leon ?”’ he demanded sternly 
of the maid. 

** Abed, sir, in course, afther being almost 
drownded the day,” she replied. 

‘Bid him come to me,” thundered the 
irate father. ‘‘1’ll teach him to disobey 
me.” 

‘* Indade, sir, but the docthor gave him 
some medicine and put him to bed, sir, and 
he can’t get up.” 

‘‘Did you hear me?” with a stamp of the 
foot. ‘* Do as I bid you or leave.”’ 

The girl left the room, muttering, ‘‘ I’m 
thankful ye are not my father, ye thafe 0’ 
the world.’’ 

‘¢ Master Leon, ye poor darlint! yer ugly 
ould father says ye have got to go to him. 
And,” in a shrill-whisper, ‘‘I guess he is 
going to flog ye, for I see the divil in his 
eye.” 

Poor Leon, trembling with fear and pain, 
tried to rise, but fell back with a groan. 

can’t go, Katie; it’s no useto try,” he 
said, faintly. 

‘Then help you, you young rascal! ’’ 
exclaimed a voice; and Mr. Meyer seized 
him roughly by the shoulder. ‘Get up, 1 
say!’’ dragging him from the bed. 

With a cry that rang in his ears for 
months, Leon fainted. 

‘* My son, my son, your father has killed 
you! ’’ shrieked Mrs. Meyer, who had hurried 
in from the kitchen. 

Such confusion as there was! The doctor 
was again summoned, the poor broken arm 
newly bandaged, and the doctor wore a grave 
face long before Leon recovered from his 
death-like swoon. 

Mr. Meyer paced the room in an agony of 
fear and remorse. Mr. Boynton’s story did 
not reassure him, either. 

’ Fever set in, and for weeks Leon’s life 
was despaired of. At last he began to gain. 
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Mr. Boyntonjwas{a constant visitor, bring- 
ing fruits, wines, and books and papers, de- 
claring he could never show his admiration 
and gratitude to the preserver of his son. 

Tom, who was really kind-hearted, struck 
with remorse, begged Leon’s forgiveness, 
and then went bravely and confessed to the 
whole school that he had filled the teacher’s 
desk, and that Leon had suffered undeserv- 
edly. 

Mr. Blake, after commending him for his 
confession, spoke about the too frequent sin 
of false accusation, and warned the school 
to beware of sowing the seeds of future re- 
morse and sorrow. He then spoke in warm 
praise of Leon, who not only forgave un- 
kindness, but risked his life even for him 
who had injured him. 

As soon as school closed Mr. Blake (who 
heartily rejoiced that his favorite pupil was 
innocent) hurried to Mr. Meyer’s. 

‘** My dear boy,”’ he exclaimed, as he took 
Leon’s thin wasted hands in a warm clasp, 
‘*] have come to tell you that I now know 
you were innocent of the charge for which I 
punished you, and I ask your pardon for not 
trusting your word.” 

Leon’s lips quivered, and the tears were 
in his eyes as he replied, simply:— 

‘* You could not help believing me guilty, 
sir.” 

Mr. Blake shook his head. 

‘** T was too hasty. I quite long to have 
my favorite pupil back again, Mrs. Meyer,”’ 
turning to that lady. 

** You said it would all come right, dear 
mamma, and it has, ‘ cried Leon, joyfully. 
**T am so happy.” 

Leon’s convalescence passed very pleas- 
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antly, for the boys went often to see him, 
and Willie Ryde kept him informed about 
all that was going on at school, besides play- 
ing various games, such as checkers, and so 
forth, with him. 

The painful thought that Mr. Meyer had 
gone through had done him good; for the 
slumbering love he had for his children had 
awakened to active life. He was greatly 
pained to see Leon grow silent and distrait 
whenever he entered the room, and seem 
relieved when he left. Lily, too, avoided 
him, no longer climbing hi knee and calling 
him her “dear, good papa,” he saw with 
sorrow. 

** Leon,’’ he said, gently, one day, as they 
were alone, ‘‘ why is it that you are more 
pleased to see Dr. Gray and Mr. Boynton 
than your father who loves you? ”’ 

Leon looked up with heightened color but 
was silent. 

‘* Why is it, my son?” kindly. 

[—] ’’—stammered the boy. 

‘* My dear boy, have I lost your love by 
my cruel, hasty temper? Words cannot ex- 
press my sorrow for the past, and I ask you 
to forgive me.”? His voice was husky with 
emotion. 

“*I!” cried Leon, excitedly. ‘*O father, 
I didn’t think you cared for my love.”” And 
he threw himself into his father’s out- 
stretched arms in a passion of tears. 

From that moment Mr. Meyer was a 
changed man, and you cannot find a happier ~ 
family to-day than his. 

Beware, my young friends, of yielding to 
a quick temper, for beside the heinous sin, 
you are likey to make the whole household 
unhappy. 


WAIT FOR ME. 


EAWARD runs the little stream 
Where the wagoner cools his team, 

Where, between the banks of moss, 
Stand the stepping-stones to cross. 
O’er them comes a little maid, 
Laughing, not a bit afraid; 
Mother, there upon the shore, 
Crossed them safely just before. 

This the little lassie’s plea, 

* Wait for me, wait for me!” 


Ah, so swift the waters ruan— 

One false step, ‘twas all undone; 

Little heart begins to beat, 
earing for the little feet. 

Soon her fear will all be lost, 


When the stepping-stones are crossed. 
Three more steps on which to stand— 
Two more—one more—then on land! 
’Tis the little lassie’s plea— 
‘* Wait for me, wait for me!”’ 


Ah, for you, my laughing lass, 
When the years have come to pass, 
May One still be near to guide, 
While you cross life’s river wide, 
When no helping hand is near, 
None, if you should call, to hear, 
Think, however far away, 
Mother still knows all you say, fe 
E’en in heaven heeds your 
‘* Wait for me, wait for me! ” 
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IRONING A SHIRT.—It may be a prosaic sub- 
ject, but isn’t it a fruitful one ? 

I wonder how many of us motherless house- 
keepers know how to ‘“‘ take hold”’ of a shirt in 
cases of emergency, which sometimes happen ? 
‘* Mary ’’ often chooses just the time when the 
clothes are dampened and in the basket to 
“leave, so [ will,’’ and then, lucky the woman 
who can take the business in hand for herself, 
ironing shirts or table-linen well. 

A famous oculist once remarked, when com- 
plimented upon his success: ‘‘ Ah! but you do 
not know how many eyes I failed upon before 
success came.’’ And so it is with many of us 
who have tried to iron a shirt without knowing 
how. My way has evolved itself from various 
trials and failures; from an occasional summons 
to the regions above in order to rescue that 
patient man of mine from the torture of a pair 
of starched-down sleeves through which it was 
impossible for him to find his way, while the 
neckband was most aggravatingly out of reach 
and sight at the top of a cast-iron bosom; from 
an occasional bit of temper displayed by that 
same ‘‘good man’’ when the shirt-band and 
collar failed to have a particle of affinity because 
said band had been ironed flat and starched stiff. 
I remember one or two Sunday mornings when 
the litany seemed to end with ‘‘ from ironing all 


_shirts, good Lord, deliver us.” 


But this was years ago, and now nobody can 
iron a shirt like ‘‘ John’s wife,” and this is how 
she does it: Presumably it is washed, starched 
and dampened. First, iron the wristbands dry 
and then the sleeves. Open the sleeves before 
they dry sticking together because of the starch. 
Then pick up the shirt at the shoulders and iron 
the yoke. This done, iron the back by folding 
down the middle, ironing toward each sleeve to 
avoid touching the bosom. Now lay the shirt 
down with the bosom uppermost, and iron the 
neck-band. As you iron around the band, pull 
the body of the shirt at the neck up at right 
angles to the face of the iron. When your band 
is thus ironed dry, you will find it nicely in 
shape. Now iron all the front of the shirt ex- 
cept the bosom. Put in the bosom-board, get a 
nice, fresh iron which is not too hot, rub off 
your bosom with a bit of damp cloth, stretch 
tight and iron dry. 

Now for folding. Lay the shirt on the bosom, 
take up a plait in the back, then fold one side 
over from the edge of the bosom and lay the 
Sleeve of this side upon it; fold the other side 
upon this, and the sleeve on top of this. Now 
you can pick up without disarranging, place on 
line over quick heat, and your work is done. 


Due deference is here given to some older 
housekeeper who has a better way than this; 
but there was a time when these few hints 
would have been gladly read by the writer, and 
they are tendered now to a few who can “ paint 
beautifully,’’ you know, but who may some day 
have to iron a shirt.—Light, Worcester, Mass. 


CoFFEE AND Its Errects.—The great virtue 
of coffee is that it stimulates and refreshes, these 
properties being due to caffeine. It also con- 
tains gum and sugar, fat, acids, caseine and 
wood-fiber. Like tea, it powerfully increases 
the respiration, but, unlike it, does not affect its 
depth. By iis use the rate of the pulse is in- 
creased, and the action of the skin diminished. 
It is a mental stimulus of a high order. Carried 
to excess, it produces abnormal wakefulness, in- 
digestion, acidity, heartburn, tremors, debility, 
irratibility of temper, trembling, irregular pulse, 
a kind of intoxication, ending in delirium and 
great injury to the spinal functions. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many coffee-tipplers who de- 
pend upon it as a drunkard upon his dram. On 
the other hand, coffee is of sovereign efficacy in 
tiding over the nervous system in emergencies. 
—Medical Times. 


Ear Ristne.—Early rising is a matter both 
of training and temperament. The nervous per- 
son is apt to rest lightly during the first three 
hours after retiring, and to fall into the most 
refreshing slumber after midnight. In that case 
his morning nap ought not to be abridged. Na- 
ture will gently titillate his eyelids when they 
need to unclose. Long-limbed persons of the 
motive temperament, those who require much 
exercise, can maintain equilibrium upon much 
less sleep than the nervous cold-blooded, thin- 
skinned kind. The former waken early, filled 
with vitality and vigor, and desire to talk and 
laughatonce. They have full command of their 
powers upon regaining consciousness. But the 
person of nervous temperament arouses himself 
slowly. He retraces his footsteps lingeringly 
from the land of dreams, and only gradually 
regains the full use of mind and body. All such 
idiosyncrasies ought to be respected if one would 
feel at his best.—Good Housekeeping. 


For THE PIANO.—A piano tuner who says 
that pianos frequently deteriorate because they 
are allowed to become too dry prescribes this 
remedy: ‘‘ Keep a growing plant in the room, 
and so long as your plant thrives your piano 
ought to, or else there’s something wrong with 
it. Just try it, and see how much more water 
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you will have to put in the flower-pot in the 
room where your piano is than in any other 
room. Some people keep a hnge vase or urn 
with a sopping wet sponge in it near or under 
the piano, and keep it moistened just as a cigar 
dealer keeps his stock. They keep this up all 
the time the fires are on.” 


REMEDY FOR Frost Bires.—The following is 
said to be an excellent remedy for frost bitten 
feet, fingers and ears: Let a small quantity of 
lard boil until thoroughly done; then immedi- 
ately, while boiling, pour it upon a cake or piece 
of ice. Let it remain until it is as cold as the 
ice itself, after which take it up. It will be 
more like wax than lard. Apply this to the 
afflicted part in liberal quantities and bind it on 
with a cloth. This is a remedy for freshly- 
frosted members, or for frost bites of former 
years. When the feet are sore from old frost 
bites it is a good plan to soak them well in tepid 
water in which is dissolved a little alum, after 
which apply the lard prepared as stated. 


To CurE NosE-BLEEDING.—Obstinate nose- 
bleeding is frequently one of the most difficult 
things to check. Several aggravated cases have 
lately occurred at the Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania. As a last resort, Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew tried ham-fat with great success. Two 
large cylinders of bacon were forced well into 
the nostrils, and the hemorrhage ceased at once. 
This is a very simple remedy, and one which 
should be remembered for cases of emergency in 
the country.— Science. 


PEACH PuppING.—A peach pudding made of 
fresh or canned fruit is delicious. For this is 
required about two thirds of a can of fruit, and 
dough made as directed. Put the peaches witha 
little of the juice in a round tin mold; a cake 
mold, if not too large, will do; drop the dough 
over the top in spoonfuls, and set in a steamer 
over a kettle of fast-boiling water; cover closely 
and cook one hour. This should turn out with- 
out breaking, when the peaches will be on top. 
Serve with a sauce made of a scant half-cup of 


_ butter rubbed to a cream, one cup of powdered 
& suger and the yolk of one egg beaten very light, 


and a quarter of a cup of wine stirred in at the 
last. This sauce should be soft, but not liquid. If 
wine is not liked, the whole egg may be used and 
any flavor preferred. 


SPpaANIsH CREAM.—One half a box of gela- 
tine, one quart of milk, five eggs, one cup of 
sugar, flavoring. Soak the gelatine in the milk 
one hour, then place it on the range and when 
at a boiling point stir in the well-beaten yolks of 
the eggs and the sugar; when it is boiling hot 
remove from the fire and stir in the beaten 
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whites of the eggs and flavoring: pour in small 
molds, so that it can be served in dainty indi- 
vidual dishes. This is a very nice dessert. 


New CRACKERS.—One and one half pints of 
flour, one half pint of cornmeal, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two thirds of a pint of 
milk; sift together flour, cornmeal, salt, powder;. 
rub in the butter, add the milk; mix into smooth, 
firm dough; flour the board, turn out the dough;. 
turn it once or twice quickly, roll out about one 
quarter of an inch thick, cut with a small oval 
cutter, prick each cracker with a fork, lay them 
on a greased baking tin; wipe each one with 
milk, and bake in a hot oven ten minutes. 


Very NIcE CROQUETTES.—A nice way to use 
cold beef for supper or luncheon is to take one 
pint of chopped beef, four medium sized pota- 
toes, juice of half a lemon, half a cupful of stock. 
or hot water, one teaspoonful onion juice, salt 
and pepper; mix all together, shape nicely, dip- 
in beaten egg and cracker crumbs, and fry in 
boiling lard two or three minutes until they are 
a delicate brown. 

Mince MEAtT.—Use two bowls of chopped 
apples, one of chopped meat, one-fourth pound 


. 


chopped suet, the grated rind and juice of one . 


lemon, two teacups molasses, one large teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and clove, one nutmeg grated 
fine, one pound stoned or seedless raisins, half 
pound of currants, one-fourth pound citron cut 
fine, one quart cider, and sugar and salt to taste. 


BATTER BREAD.—Put one cupful of Indian 
meal to soak over night in boiling water enough 
to cover it; in the morning add two thoroughly 
beaten eggs, one pint of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of lard or butter; thin 
with water if too thick; beat hard, and bake a 
nice brown in a hot oven. 


Rice MuFFIns.—Two cupfuls of cold boiled 
rice, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one and one half tea- 


. spoonfuls of baking powder, one half pint of 


milk, three eggs; mash the rice free from lumps 
and add the other ingredients; bake in muffin 
pans fifteen minutes. 


CoRNMEAL MUFFINs.—One and one half cups 
cornmeal, the same of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, half cup sugar, half teaspoonful 
salt, small teaspoonful melted butter, two eggs. 
milk enough to make a stiff batter. 


GRAHAM GEemMs.—One cup of sour milk, one 
egg, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one tablespoonful of butter; Graham 
flour to make a batter; bake in gem rings. 


Lonpon BripGe.—London Bridge. the only 
tie that bound the city to the borough of South- 
wark for so many hundreds of years, was nine 
hundred and twenty-six feet long, sixty feet 
high and forty feet broad, and was built of stone 
upon piles, between the years 1176 and 1209. It 
was covered with houses on both sides, making 
a continuous street, and there is nothing within 
the memory of man to liken it to but the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence. The ninth pier, which was 
almost in the centre of the bridge, contained a 
chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
There were twenty arches in all, of various sizes, 
and the rush of water through them, especially 
at high tide, rendered ‘‘the shooting of the 
bridge’’ so dangerous that an old proverb says it 
‘*was made for wise men to go over and fools to 
go under.’’ Many of the fools who went under 
went down, never to come up again. 

The tower to be seen on the Southwark end of 
the bridge was built in the reign of Elizabeth, as 
was Nonesuch House, considered a great wonder 
in its time—a huge wooden pile, four stories 
high, with cupolas and turrets at each corner, 


* and erected with wooden pegs instead of nails. 
It stood over the seventh and eighth arches, on . 


the north side of the drawbridge, and as it came 
from Holland, like Visscher himself, it is strange 
that he did not call attention to it by lettering, 
in his plan. 
More historical interest centres about this Old 
London Bridge, almost, than about any other 
spot of its size in the world. The first decapi- 
tated head of historical value it held was that of 
the Scottish hero, William Wallace; the second 
was that of Simon Fraser. Wat Tyler and his 
fierce band of Kentish and Surrey men crossed 
it to enter London in the troublous reign of 
Richard the Second. In 1407-8 the head of 
Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland was added 
to its ghastly collection. In 1415 Henry the 
Fifth entered London from Agincourt over Lon- 


don Bridge, with his long train of French cap-° 


tives. Seven years later his body was carried 
along the same highway from Vincennes to 
Westminster Abbey. Jack Cade crossed it in 
1450, and left his head for its adornment. The 
heads of Bishop Fischer and Thomas More were 
placed there in 1535, the former kept until the 
good Anne Boleyn could see it, and the latter, 
according to tradition, stolen by his devoted 
daughter, Margaret Roper, was long after buried 
with him ina chapel adjoining St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury. 

Holbein is said to have lived on London 
Bridge, and long is the list of English worthies 
whose feet have pressed it. It was not removed 
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entirely until 1825, when the New Bridge was 
erected a little higher up the river. There are 
excellent.views of Old London Bridge by Nor- 
den, by Hollar, by Vertue, and by Boydell; and 
Hogarth has introduced it, in its decay, in his 
‘* Marriage a la Mode.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 

OBEDIENCE TO THE DEATH.—The editor of 
Gil Blas, in his last issue, vouches for the truth 
of this story: Napoleon I. was entertaining the 
Czar Alexander and the Prussian King at break- 
fast in Tilsit, when the conversation turned on 
loyalty. 

soldiers obey me blindly,’’ said the czar. 

** And mine are anxious to die for me,’’ added 
Napoleon. 

At the suggestion of the Prussian king a test 
of devotion was agreed upon. The royal party 
were breakfasting in the fifth story of a building 
that faced a paved street. Each member was to 
call in one of his soldiers and command him to 
jump from the window. Napoleon made the 
first test. 

**Call the Gardiste Marcau,’’ he commanded; 
and Marcau appeared. 

‘Will you obey any order I give you ?’’ asked 
Napoleon. 

Yes, sire.”’ 

‘*Blindly, whatever it 

Blindly, sire.’’ 

‘*Then jump out of the window.”’ 

** But I have a wife and two children, sire:’’ 

“T will care forthem. Forward!’’ And the 
Gardiste Marcau, with a military salute, walked 


-to the window and leaped out. 


‘Calla private of the body guard,’ ordered 
the czar, whose turn came next. 

The soldier came. 

‘*What’s your name ?”’ 

Ivanovitch.”’ 

“Well, Ivan, just throw yourself out of that 
window.”’ 

‘Yes, father,’’ answered the guardsman; and 
he did it. 

‘*Command the bravest of my soldiers to come _ 
here,”’ said the Prussian king to his servant. A 
six-foot uhlan with a row of orders across his 
breast and a scar on his forehead entered. 

‘*My friend,’ explained the king, ‘‘ to show 
their loyalty a French and a Russian guardsman 
jumped at command from that window. Have 
you the pluck to do the same ?”’ 

‘*Ts it for the Fatherland ?”’ 

“cc No.’’ 

‘*Then I refuse to do 

Gil Blas thinks this anecdote contains a fine 
lesson for German army officers of the present. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


No BurtaAts ALIVE.—Very comforting news 
is brought to those who stand in daily dread of 
being buried alive in the current number of the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, which in an 
editorial says: The fear of being buried alive 
haunts the minds of so many of our fellow-men 
that it may hardly be regarded as strange, in 
some respects, that it was recently reported that 
a number of physicians in a city near Philadel_ 
phia had abandoned themselves together to de_ 
vise means to prevent such a catastrophe in their 
own case. And when physicians could take 
such measures in view of a supposed danger, it 
is not remarkable that the community should 
have a special and exaggerated horror of being 
buried alive. But this horror is as without rea. 
son as is the timidity of the physicians referred 
to. There seems to be no good ground whatever 
for supposing that it is possible in this enlight 
ened age for any person to be committed to the 
grave while yet living. Stories reporting such 
occurrences are by no means rare; but any one 
who examines them closely will certainly remark 
that they are wholly lacking in originality, and 
that there is in fact so strong a resemblance be- 
tween them as to excite the suspicion that one 
has been copied from another. Investigation 
will show, too, that this suspicion is a well- 
founded one; at least such has been the experi- 
ence of the editor of the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, who has for some years followed up 
. every story of burial alive which came to his 
notice, and always with the result of learning 
that they were false, or of failing to learn about 
their origin. 


THE Art OF Fast WALKING.—Persons who 
have never been trained to walk fast generally 
quicken their gait by bending forward and length- 
ening the stride, at the same time bending the 
knees very much at each step. It is pretty safe 
to say that no one can possibly adopt this style 
and keep a fair walk at a faster gait than six 
miles an hour. The fast walker must keep him- 
self erect, his shoulders back and chest thrown 
out. He must put down his forward foot and 
heel first, and with the leg straight. He must 
take strides so quick that they look short. He 
must, if he expects to get a good stride, work his 
hips considerably, overcoming the sidewise ten- 
dency of the hip movement by a compensatory 
swinging of the arms. The length of stride in 
fast walking is astonishing to those who look at 
it. A little figuring will make it clear why this 
is so. 

There are 1760 yards in a mile, or 1760 strides 
three feet long. To doa mile in eight minutes 
a walker must cover 220 yards a minute, or 
eleven feet a second. Now 220 steps a minute, 
nearly four a second, is pretty quick work, as 
any one may discover for himself. Even three 


steps a second, or 180 to the minute, seems 
quick. The chances are that your eight-minute 
man, although his legs move so quickly that 
the steps seem short, is not doing as many as. 
200 steps to the minute. And, consequently, 
that the stride is at least three feet six inches. 
With a little practice a man six feet high can 
easily maintain a four-foot stride for a half-mile. 

It is true that fast walking is an artificial gait; 
but it is also true that practice at fast walking 
will quicken a man’s unartificial gait. One who 
can do his mile in 7.30 in racing trim and on the 
cinder path, can walk in the street at a six-mile 
gait without either getting out of breath or be- 
coming red in the face, and without attracting 
attention by any peculiarity of his gait except in 
swiftness. It isa real gain to any man to be 
able to walk a mile in ten or twelve minutes 
without overexertion or fatigue; to be able to 
walk five or six miles for every four he used to 
walk without any more conscious effort and with 
a sense of enjoyment in the mere exercise that. 
he never had before. 


SELECTED MATTER.—Some people, ignorant 
of what good editing is, imagine the getting-up 
of selected matter to be the easiest work in the 
world to do, whereas it is the nicest work done 
on the newspaper. If they see the editor with 
scissors in his hand, they are sure to say, ‘Oh, 
that’s the way you are getting up original Snat- 
ter, eh?” accompanying their new and witty 
question with an idiotic wink or smile. The 
facts are that the interest, the variety, and the 
usefulness of a paper depend in no small degree 
upon the selected matter, and few men are capa- 


ble for the position who would not themselves. 


be able to write many of the articles they select. 
A sensible editor desires considerable select 
matter, because he knows that one mind cannot 
make so good a paper as five or six. 


THE CENTRE OF PoPULATION.—In 1790 the 
centre of population was twenty-two miles west 
of Baltimore. Since that time it has moved 
westward at an average of about fifty-one miles 
in each decade, never deviating a degree north 
or south of the thirty-ninth parallel. 

The greatest progress was between 1850 and 
1860, when it traveled eighty-one miles from a 
point in Virginia to twenty miles south of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. This of course was caused by the 
gold excitement and consequent settlement of 
the Pacific coast. In 1870 the centre of popula- 


tion was forty-eight miles northeast of Cincin-- 


nati, Ohio. The census of 1880 showed that it 
had advanced fifty-eight miles in the decade, and 
had deflected to the south, being near Taylors- 
ville, Ky. If this westward movement continues 
at the present rate, it will cross the Mississippi 
near St. Louis in the year 1950. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 


County, Maine. 
Answers to September Puzzles. 
41.—Querquedule. 


42—A CANTHUS4.—-AMALGAM 
CASEOUS MOREEN 
ASSIST ARISE 
NEIGH LEST 
TOSH GEE 
HUT AN 
Us M 
44.—C-ant-o 45.—C-loth-e. 
46.—D-rape-r, 47.—S-have-r. 

48.—P ATRON 4.—A DORE 
APIECE DIVAN 
TIGHTS 
REHEAT RAISE 
OCcTAVO ENDED 
NESTOR 

-50.—P-r-ink. 51.—Backslider. 
-52.—Past(oral)e. 53.—Pa(pave)r. 

@.—P (laud )it. 55.—Nav(arch)y. 
-56.—Bas(set)te. 57.—G/(ale)as. 


%8.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In hyssop, mot in rue; 
In yellow, not in blue; 
In barley, not in rye; 
In color, not in dye; 
In surface, not in line; 
In brilliant, not in fine; 
In trumpet, not in fife; 
In trouble, not in strife. 
‘The WHOLE is a compound drink made of 
wine and milk. ADELAIDE. 


74.—A Star. 
1A letter. 2 A musical syllable. 3 Stigma- 
‘tized. 4 A machine. 5 A council of state. 6 
Establishes by law. 7 Tooth-shaped. 8 A mu- 
sical syllable. 9 A letter. VENUS. 


75.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 Matter in ulcers. 3 Metallic 
-oxides. 4 A small pimple. 5 A keeper. 6 A 
scholar. 7 To hurl. 8 To consume. 9 A let- 
ter. B. N. W. 


Word Syncopations. 
76.—Take to flag from to prefix, and leavea 
man’s name. 
77.—Take an obstruction from to put on shore, 
-and laave the whole surface of a leaf. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


78.—Take proceeded from a constellation, and 
leave enmity. 

79.—Take a weight from a device representing 
an apple, and leave a step. H. S. K. 


80.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 20 letters, is an old 
proverb. The 4, 2, 5, 3, 14, is brightness. The 
7, 10, 18, is to lament. The 9, 6, 18, 15, 20, is 
patronage. The 11, 8, 1, is uniform. The 16, 
17, 18, 19, is elevation. Mrs. J. W. 


81.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A small vehicle moved on 
wheels. 3 Coffee houses. 4 Frustrated. 5 To 
lease anew. 6 To place. 7 A letter. 

E. N. Iema. 


82.—A Square. 

1 One who explains. 2 A bird. 3 A hori- 
zontal piece over a door. 4 Devoted. 5 A 
number. 6 To become mild and tender. 

OswEGo. 


83.—A Jumble. 

To one fifth of bread add one fourth of cake, 
one fourth of wine, one fifth of dough, one sixth 
of cloves and one fifth of lemon, and make a 
cake. SHEENY JAKE. 


84.—A Charade. 
Used by scholars, first is very handy; 
Second may be an editor, a dude ora dandy; 
A good WHOLE is a printer’s best friend, 
To whom great honor one and all extend. 
G. F. O’B. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

"For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
November 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, 
and for the next best list a book of poems. All 
are invited to send solutions. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Black Hawk, Teddy, Minnie Jones, Eu- 
lalie, Vinnie, Ida May, Cora A. L., Birdie Lane, 
Jack, Katie Smith, I. O. T., Ned Nason, Nicho- 


las, Birdie Browne, Geraldine, Ann Eliza, Brid- 
get McQ., Peggie, Lillie and Bert Rand. 
Prize- Winners. 
Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Lillie Lee, Detroit, Mich., for 
the next best list. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A MODERN FABLE. 


A hunter once met a wild bear, 
And to catch him alive took the whim; 
But when they’d got through the affair 
He found that the bear had caught him. 


Then the hunter begged hard for his life, 
And the good-natured bear let him go; 

When the hunter whipped out a big knife 
And laid the bear dead on the snow. 


This tale has a moral, ’tis plain, 

Like the tale of the Ghib and the Guelph; 
But the poet must run for his train— 

You. can fix up the moral yourself. 


—Somerville Journal. 


EXCUSES. 


I once taught a country school in the back- 
woods, and as was the custom then, I required a 
written excuse when a pupil was absent one or 
more days. Some of those excuses I have kept, 


and they afford a deal of amusement after all 
the years that have come and gone since then. 

Here is an excuse brought one day by a tall, 
red-headed boy of seventeen :— 


DERE Crr—Please eggouce Henry for absents 
yisterday. We made sourkrout and he had to 
tromp it down. Also he help bucher 2 pigs. 

Respeckful yours, His Pap. 

your father write this excuse himself ?’’ 
I asked. 

**No, sir,”’ replied Henry, “I writ it fur him 

?eause he can’t spell very good.”’ 

I am glad to add that Henry’s spelling im- 
proved while I had him in charge. 

Another boy brought me this excuse:— 


Kinp TEACHER: Ab could not come yester- 
day on account of taring his pants very bad just 
before starting, so it took most all day to mend 
them up. 


A boy of about ten years who had been absent 
two weeks brought me the following :— 


John Henry had a soar tow, allso a soar throte 
and a soar finger. 


A girl of fourteen whose mother affected a 
degree of culture and great mental superiority 
over her neighbors, brought me the following 
note :— ‘ 

Dear Sir: I trust you will pardon Alciene’s 
wholly unavoidable absence yesterday. Circum- 
stances are not always controllable by our finite 
minds, as you are no doubt aware. We are all 
subject to immutable laws and are constantly 


doing what we would not—alas! Therefore Al- 
ciene’s unavoidable failure to attend yesterday’s 
session. I trust I may not soon have to indite a 
similar unexpected circumstance. Believe me 
to be Yours truly and respectfully, 
Anastasia C, H— 


Simpler and more directly to the point was the 
excuse brought me by a tow-headed little girl of 
about eight years, whose mother wrote :— 


Pheebe could not be there or she would have 
went. I think she et too much sossage for 
breakfast. She sha’n’t do it agen. Please ex- 
cuse her. 


A boy of sixteen who came very irregularly al- 
ways brought this excuse from his father:— 


Excoose Bill. 


That was all there was of it, but as I knew it 
came from his father I always ‘‘excoosed Bill’’ 
accordingly. 


**T beg pardon for intruding upon your time,”’ 
said the polite, smiling man with the small 
valise in his hand. “A : eddler is a nuisance. 
I know it as well as anybody. But there are 
various kinds of peddlers, and all of us must 
live. I[t isn’t our fault that we are here. Those ~ 
of us that earn our living honestly have to share 
the odium that belongs to the calling. I’m not 
complaining of this, gentlemen. It is part of 
the curse that came in the original package to 
Adam. If there is any one of you that has a 
spot of grease on his coat, vest or pants—trou- 
sers,”’ he added, opening his valise and taking 
out a small cake of soap and sponge, “I shall be 
happy to remove it and without charging a cent 
and without asking anybody to buy my soap. It 
is my way of advertising. My dear sir, allow me. 
There is a little spot on your vest.” .. 

He rubbed the spot with a piece of soap, deftly 
applied the sponge, made a few passes over the 
coat with a piece of cotton sheeting, and said :— 

‘There, sir, that spot is gone. You will never 
see it again. And probably you will never see 
me again, either, as [ travel but once through a 
community. My goods will be found at the 
stores. I take it for granted nobody wishes to 
buy a cake of soap. I wish you good-morning, 
gentlemen.”’ 

After the polite, smiling visitor had gone 
away, the gentleman whose garment had been 
operated upon had occasion to consult his watch. 
It wasn’t there. It had disappeared with the 
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’ A well-known tinware peddler traveled up town 
to dispose of notions to such as were willing to 
bargain. He wasa persevering trader, and never 
would be bluffed off with a short answer. From 
one house in particular he received continued 
rebuffs, and assurances that nothing was wanted 
—they never bought anything in that way. 
Nevertheless, he made his calls steadily with 
each regular round, till he became a regular 
pest, and in reply to the information that it was 
useless to call, made known his purpose to do so 
just as often as he pleased. 

One bitter cold day the bell rang, and the 
good lady hastened to get her hands from the 
dough in which they were busy to answer the 
call; when she reached the door, there stood the 
everlasting peddler. 

Any tinware to-day, ma’am ?’’ 

‘* Have you any tin kitchens ?”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ and away he goes to bring the 
samples, chuckling at the idea that his zeal was 
so successful at last. 

‘*There’s nothing,’’ he muttered, “‘like hang- 
ing on, anyhow.”’ 

The tins were brought, and tin pans were next 
inquired for. The pans were brought, and other 
articles enumerated, to seven different kinds, 
till a goodly portion of the peddler’s load had 
been transferred to the house. 

“Is there anything else you want, ma’am ?”’ 


“*Oh, no—I don’t want any of these; I only 
asked you if you had them.” 

The peddler was fairly ‘‘sold,” and for a mo- 
ment felt like getting angry, but the idea rather 
tickled him, and he commenced returning his 
wares to the cart without uttering a word. He 
has never called at that hase since. 


An Episcopal clergyman of Indiana tells this 
as a true story, says the New York Tribune. 
Recently one of the prominent members of his 
parish died. After the funeral the widow took 
great comfort in telling her neigbors about the 
many virtues of her late husband, even men- 
tioning that he took the greatest pleasure in 
playing cards as an innocent pastime. She 
must have been thinking of him as he appeared 
in his customary attitude for she said, ‘‘ Jacob 
looked so well when they opened the coffin at 
the church. There was, oh, such a heavenly 
expression on his face! He looked just as 
though he held four kings and knew that one 
ace was in the deck.”’ 


A lot of men were playing poker at Delmoni- 
co’s. The party got a little hungry and ordered 
some sandwiches. They came, a small but appe- 
tizing plate; also the bill, fourteen dollars. 
Shortly afterward a quiet gentleman asked the 
waiter to pass him another sandwich. 

‘* All gone, sir,’ was the reply. 

Then the quiet gentleman beckoned to the 
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waiter and said, in a confidential way, 
gone ?”’ 

air.”” 

down-stairs out order some more.”’ 

How many, sir?” 

““Well,’’? said the gentleman, thoughtfully 
glancing at the bill and the empty plate, ‘“‘as I 


am quite hungry, I should say about two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth.” 


Charles Mathews, .one day previous to the 
period of his publicly proclaimed dire bank- 
ruptcy, invited a friend to dine with him. The 
walnuts were washed down by some rare East 
India sherry. 

“That’s a delicious wine,’ his friend ex- 
claimed; ‘‘it must have cost you a lot of 
money.”’ 

‘*Tt didn’t cost me anything that I know of,” 
the flighty comedian auswered. 

“You had it given to you, then?” the friend 
suggested. 

‘*Oh, no,’”? answered Mathews, ‘I bought it 
from Ellis, in Bond street.’’ 

‘But he will charge you something for it 2” 
the friend exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“*T believe he does write something down ina 
book,’”’ Charlie retorted, gravely; ‘‘let’s have 
another glass, my boy.” 


‘*Breddern,”’ said the old colored pastor of a 
church in Georgia, ‘‘de chu’ch am like a ship, 
an’ de pa’son, which am your ’umble se’vant, 
am like de sails dat propels de ship, an’ de con- 
gregashun am like de sails on board de ship. 
Now, breddern, we have de ship ready, an’ de 
sailors all in dere places, an’ de sails all up, 
what does yo’ need fer to make de sails fill out 
an’ scoot de ship right along into de hebbenly 
ha’bor? Huh?” 

“Wind,” said old Deacon Topknot, in a low, 
sweet tone. 

rect, jesso,’’ shouted the preacher. Brud- 
der Topnot will please circulate wid his high hat 
an’ raise de wind.”’ 


Visitor; ‘‘That was a grand exhibition of 
hypnotism you gave last night—peefectly con- 
vincing—perfectly, sir.’’ 

Noted Mesmerist: ‘‘I am glad you found it so. 
The influence of mind over mind is only just be- 
coming acknowledged by science, but we mes- 
merists have known it for years. It is more 
than influence—it is absolute power. In the 
presence of a hypnotizer any person, no matter 
how strong of wijl, may become a slave. [ te, 
you, sir, the day is not far distant when whok 
nations will be brought under the subjection oi 
one human will. All I myself need is a slight 
acquaintance with a person, and in a little while 
they are as pliant and obedient to my will as my 
little finger. They see things as I imagine 
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THINGS PLEASANT 


them; they taste the bitterest substances and 
pronounce them sweet, the sweetest and think 
them bitter; they smell an onion and call it a 
rose, and’? —— 

Voice in adjoining room: ‘‘ John, you just 
throw that horrid cigar out of the window, or go 
out into the garden this instant.”’ 

Noted mesmerist, with the utmost prompti- 
tude: ‘‘ Yes, my dear.’’ 


The story goes that at a certain caucus in 
Hampden, Me., the only attendants were Hanni- 
bal Hamlin and a citizen of very large stature. 
Mr. Hamlin had some resolutions to pass which 
began by representing that they were presented 
to a “large and respectable’’ gathering of voters. 

“‘Hicld on,” cried the other man, ‘‘ we can’t 
pass that, for it ain’t true. It ain’t a large and 
respectable caucus. There’s only two of us.” 

* You keep still,’ commanded the wily Han- 
nibal, ‘‘it’s all right, for you are large and 
Iam respec:able. You just keep still.” 

So the resolutions were passed without further 
demur. 


I have a friend who dcesn’t go to church him- 
self, but sends his wife regularly. I dined with 
him last Sunday, and he took advantage of the 
circumstance to display her devotional tenden- 
cies before company. 

‘* What was the text, Sue ?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, something somewhere in generations; 
I’ve forgotten the chapter and verse. Mrs, 
Hughes sat right in front of me wearing the 
worst looking bonnet I ever saw on a woman’s 
head.”’ 

‘* How did you like the new minister ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he is simply superb! And Kate Selwin 
was there in a sealskin that never cost a cent 
less than $100.’’ 

“Did he say anything about the mission 
‘fund ?”” 

‘*No; and the Jones girls were rigged out in 
their old silks made over. You would have died 
laughing to have seen them.”’ 

A long silence followed, during which George 
absently helped me to pickles and mustard, 
while his wife sat looking as demure as a saint 
atacircus. Suddenly she exclaimed :— 

‘There! I knew I'd forgotten to tell you 
something. The fringe on Mrs. Brown’s cape is 
an inch deeper than mine and twice as heavy.”’ 
— Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


There is a certain Glasgow physician who is 
noted alike for his extreme thinness and lanki- 
ness. The other day his wife, having run short 
of matches, called in a boy who was shouting 
‘* Wax vestas,’’ with the intention of purchasing 
some of his stock. The boy obeyed the sum- 
mons, and the lady, taking him into the surgery, 
purchased several boxes. The money was ina 
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wall cupboard in the surgery, in which cupboard 


-an articulated skeleton was standing at full 


length—a circumstance which escaped the lady’s 
memory until she had opened it. As soon as 
the door was opened the grinning skeleton was 
disclosed to the view of the horrified urchin, 
who gave one wild, long shriek of dismay and 
fled terror-stricken, abandoning both money and 
matches in his hurry. When the doctor came 
home the incident was related to him, and about 
a fortnight after the same boy was passing the 
house. On the doctor's being informed of the 
fact, he went to the door and called to the boy 
that he wanted to speak to him.. The boy, in- 
stead of answering his call, lost no time in put- 
ting a good distance between the doctor and 
himself, and then shouted back at the pitch of 
his voice :— 

‘*Nae fear; I’m fly for you, you muckle auld 
skeleton! I ken ye, although ye hiv got yer 
claes on noo.”’ 


There lived some years ago in Pennsylvania, 
says Harper’s Magazine, an old circuit preacher, 
Father West by name, whose genial humor and 
general kindliness of heart had greatly endeared 
him to all the people of his district. 

He was a particular favorite with the young 
folks matrimonially inelined, and his opportuni- 
ties to ‘tie the knot’’ were numerous. On one 
occasion he found upon his arrival at a certain 
town several couples awaiting his blessing. 

The old man was tired and wished to make 
short work of the job. ‘‘Stand up,’”’ he began, _ 
‘*and jine hands.”” Which being done, he rat- 
tled through a marriage service that, like him- 
self, was original. ‘* There,’’ he said, when it 
was finished, ‘* ye can go; ye’re man and wife, 
ev’ry one ye.”’ 

Two of the couples hesitated, and finally 
made it apparent that in the sudden “ jining”’ 
they had become confused, and had taken the 
hands of the wrong person. The old preacher’s 
eyes twinkled as he took in the situation, but he 
instantly straightened up, and with a wave of 
his hand dispersed them. ‘‘I married ye all,’’ 
he said. ‘Sort yourselves.”’ 


‘*What do you do when people come in and 
bore you ?’’ a warm personal friend said to a 
merchant. 

‘* When they stay too long, the office boy, who 
is very bright and knows just when to interfere, 
tells me that a gentleman is in the counting- 
house waiting to see me on important business.”’ 

‘*Ha, ha! That’s a capital way to get rid of 
bores who don’t know ’—— 

Just then the boy opened the office-door and 
sang out:— 

‘*Gent in the countin’-house, sir, waitin’ to 
see you on important business.”’ 
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